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* HAMLET, PRINCE or DENMARK, ] the original low: on 
which this play is built, may be found in Saxo Grammaticus the 
Daniſh hiftorian, From thence Belleforeſt adopted it in his col- 


legion of novels, in ſeven volumes, which he began in 1564, and 


continued to publiſh through ſucceeding years, From this work, 


Tie Ay/iorie of Hambleit, quarts, bl. I. was tranſlated, 1 have 
| hitherto met with no earlier edition of the play than one in the 
| year 1604, though it muſt have been performed before that time, 


as I have ſeen a copy of Speght's edition of Chaucer, which for- 
merly belonged to Dr, Gabriel Harvey, (the antagoniſt of Naſh) 


. who, in his own hand-writing, has ſet down Hamlet, as a per- 
| formance with which he was well acquainted, in the year 1598. 
His words are theſe: „ The younger, ſort take much delight in 
_ . Shakſpeaje's Venus and Adonis; but his Lucrece, and his tragedy 


of Hamlet Prince of Denmatke, have it in them to pleaſe the wiſer 


_ fort, 1598.“ | 3 


[In the books of the Stationers' Company, this play was entered 


ö by James Roberts; July 26, 1602, under the title of „ A booke 


called The Revenge of Hamlelt, Prince of Denmarke, as it was lately 
ated by the Lord Chamberlain bis ſervantes.” 


In Eaftward Hoe, by George Chapman, Ben Jonſon, and John 


Marſton, 1605, is a fling at the hero of this tragedy, A footman 


named Hamlet enters, and a tankard- bearer aſks ä Sfoote, 
Hamlet, are you mad?“ | 


The frequent allufions of contemporary authors to this play 


ſufficiently ſhow its popularity. Thus, in Decker's Bel-man's 
| Nightwalkes, 4to. 1612, we have —*« But if any mad Hamlet, 
| hearing this, ſmell villainie, and ruſh in by violence to ſee what 
the tawny diuels | gypfies] are dooing, then they excuſethe fad ke... 
Again, in an old colle&ion of Satirical Poems, Sanes The N age. 


Raven, is this couplet : 
I will not cry Hamlet Revenge my greeves, x 
v6 But 1 will call Hangman, Revenge on thieves." 
| | 81 FEVENG. 


- Sealy no ſatire. was intended i in Eaftward Hoe, which was aQed at 


Shakſpeare's own playhouſe, er ) by the children of _— 
revels, in 1605. MALONE., 


— 


The following particulars relative to the date of this piece, are. 
borrowed from Dr. Farmer's Eſſay on the Learning of Shakſpeart, 


p. 85, 86, ſecond edition : 
* Greene, in the Epiſtle prefixed to his Arco dio, bath a laſh' at 
ſome + vaine glorious, tragedians,' and very plainly at Shakſpeare 


in particular. — + 1 leave all theſe to the mercy of their mother- 


tongue, that feed on nought but the crums that fall from the franſ- 


|  lator's trencher. — That could ſcarcely latinize their neck verſe if 
they ſhould have | neades yet Engliſh Sences read by candlelight 


GS oY r ow OP 


c 


wo 


<U . 


Jeelds Ua god (entencete—bes will afford you whole Hamlets, 1 
ſhould ſay, handfuls of tragicall ſpeeches. — I canvot determine 
exactly when this Ehiſtle was firſt publiſhed; but, I fancy, it will 
carry the original Hamlet ſomewhat ſurther back than we have 


hitherto done: and it may be obſerved, that the oldeſt copy now 


extant, is ſaid to be eularged to almoſt as much againe as it waz.“ 


Gabriel Harvey printed at the end of the year 15392, +4 Foure Let» 


ters and certaine Sonnetts, eſpecially touching Robert Greene: in 
one of whici his Arcadia is mentioned; Now N afh's Epittle mufl 
have been previous to theſe, as Gabriel 1s quoted in it with ap- 
plauſe; and the Foure Lelters were the beginning of a quartel. 


Naſh replied in Strange News of the interceptivg certaine Letters, 


and a Convoy of Verſes, as they were going privilie to victual the 


Lou Countries, 1593.' Harvryy rejoined the fame year in * Pierce's 
Supererogation, or a pew Praiſe of the old Aﬀe.' And Naſh 
again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel! Haroty's 


Hunt is up; containing a full auſwer to the. eldeſt ſonne of, the 
balter-maker, 1596-"—Naſh died before 1606, as appears from an 

old comedy called The. Return from Parnoſſus, STEEVENS. | 
A play on tbe ſubje& of Hamlet had been exbibited'on the flage 


| before the year 1589, of which Thomas Kyd waz, I believe, the 


Author. On that play, and on the bl. letter Hiftoric of Hamlet, our 


poet, I conjeQure, conſtructed the tragedy before us. The eailieſt 
edition of the proſe-narrative which I have ſeen, was A in 


1608, but it undoubtedly was a republication. | 


Shakſpeare's Hamlet was written, if my e be well 


founded, in 1596, Sec 4n Attempt to Garin the err TE: ol FO 5 


Vol. 11.  MALONE, 


Prnsoxs repreſented. 


| Clandins, King of Denmark. 


Hamlet,“ ſon 10 the Jormer, and nephew to the preſent, 
6 | king. 3 

Polonius, Lord Chamberlais. 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet. 
Laertes, ſon to Polonius. 
Voltimand, f 
Gon 4: 

 Rofeittant, v Courtters, 

_ Guildenſtern, ) | 

Oſrick, à courtier. 
Another courtier. „„ 125 
A Prieſt. | Dy 
Marcellus, 

| Spit \ Officers. 
Franciſco, 4 ſoldier. | 
Reynaldo, ſervant. to Polonins. 
1 Captain. An Ambaſſador, 
Ghoſt of Hamlets father, 
Fortinbras, Prince of Norway. 


Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet. 
Ophelia, daughter of Polonius. 


Lords, Ladies, 9 e i 1 Grave 
Lisgers, ak Meſſengers, and other Ahn 


> CENE, Elſinore, | 


* Hamlet, ] i, e. Anleli. The B transferred from the chd to the 
beginning of the name. ven. | | 


* 


t. 


e: 


the 


1 „ M 1 f 1. 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
ACT H #GENE: TL. 
Elſinore, A Platform before the Caſile. 
FRAN cisco on his hoſe Enter to kim BERNARDO. | 


BER. Who' 8 Wers! 7 


Fran. Nay, anſwer me : : * ſtand, and unfold 
Yourſelf. 55§§öĩ the bodeoren 

BER. Long live the ng!“ 5 

: FRAN. . | Bernardo 7 7 

—=— 85 He. 


Fran. Yori come moſt carefully upon your hour. 


BER. Tis now ſtruck twelve ; * get | thee to bed, 


: Francilca: © : 
FRAN. For this relief, much thanks: Un bitter 
Wy cold, 
And Jam fick at heart. 
BER. Have you had quiet 3 > 
Fran, e Not: a monſe Airing, 


me: ] i. e. me who am Are on che 8 and bave 4 
right to demand the watch-word. STEEVENS., _ 
Long live the king!] This lentence appears to have been the : 


| watch word. MALONE. 


is now flruck twelve ; | I bell fuſpe& that the true readiog 


is — new firuck xc. So, in Romeo and Juliet, AQ 1, ſc. 1: 


But new ftruck nine.“ STERVENS. 


B3 


1 


CE ðõꝙÿu n. 


BER. Well, good night. ty, 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, 5 bid them make halle. 


« The rivals. of "7 watch,] Rivals for partners. | BY 
t WARBURTON, 
80, in Heywood's s Rape of Lucrece, 16363 „ 
© Tullia. Aruns, aſſociate him. | 
Aung. A rival with my brother,” Ke. 
Again, in The-Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637: 
And make thee rival in thoſe governments.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, Ad III. fc. y . 
» =— having made uſe of him in the wars againſt Pompey, 

| preſently deny'd him -rivality.” 'STEEVENS. 


By -rivals the ſpeaker certainly means partners (according to 

© Dr: 'Warburton's explanation, ) or thoſe whom he expeRed to waich 
with him. Marcellus had watched with him before; whether as a 
centinel, a volunteer, or from mere curiolity, we do not learn : but, 
which ever it was, it ſet ms evident that his flativn was on the ſame 
ſpot with Bernardo, 'and that there is uo other centinel by them 
relieved. Poſhbly Marcellus was an officer, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to vilit each watch, and perhaps to continue with it ſome time. 
Horatio, as it appears, watches out of curiolity, But iu AQ II. 
ſc. i. to Hawlet's queflion, — © Hold you the waich 10 night?” 
_ Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo, all anſwer, — ++ We do, my 
honour'd lord.” The folio indeed, reads—both, which one may 
with greater propriety refer to Marcellus and Bernardo. If we 
did vot find the latter gentleman in ſuch good company, we might 
have taken him to have been like Franciſco whom he relieves, an 
ho»eſt but common ſoldier, The firange 'indiſcriminate uſe of 


© Ialiin and Roman names in this and other plays, makes it obvious 


that the author was very litile converſant in even the rudiments of | 
either language RITSsOox. | | 
Rival is cooftantly uſed by Shakſpeare for a partner or aCociats. 
In Bullokar's Engliſh Expojitor, 8vo. 1616, it is defined, „ One that 
Juell for the ſame thing with another ;* ' and hence Shakſpeare, with 
' his uſual licence, always uſes it in the ſenſe of one engaged in the 
ſame employment or office with another. Competitor, which is explained 
by Bullokar by the very, ſame words which. he has employed in the . 
deficition of rival, is in like manner (as Mr. M. Maſon has ob- 
| fTerved,) always uſed by e for e See Vol. IV. 
P:- $2, I. - | | 
Mr. Wainer would read and point thus : : 9 
1} you do met Horatio, and Marcetlns | | 
The rival Li * wolth,—: Ee | 


# 


gives bis band, Which. diredion ſhould be marked. 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. y 


: : 


\ "Enter HorAT10 and nne. : 


'FrAN. I think, I hear hem. Sund. ho! W 


is there? 
Hon. Friends to this Wan 
Max. And liegemen to the Dane. 
Fran, Give you good night. 
Ma. O., farewell, boneſt ſoldier: 
Who hath reliev'd you? 
. i, Bernardo hath my place. 
Give you good night, [Exit FRANCISCO. 
SS {ONT Holla! Bernardo! 5 
8 * 


What, is Horatio there? ? 


for 4 bless et. 


* 


A Horatio is a gentleman of no profeſſion, and becauſe, as 


he conceived, there was but one perſon on each watch. But there 
is no need of change. Horatio is certainly not an officer, but 


Hamlet's fellow-fludent at Wittenberg: but as he accompanied 


Marcellus and Bernardo on the watch from a motive of curiolity, 


our poet conſiders him very properly as an aſſociate with them. 


Horatio himſelf ſays to Hamlet in a lubleq gent ſcene,. 
„ This to we 
«©. In dreadful ſecrecy impart they ad,” | 
6% And 1 with them the third night kept the watch.” 8 15 
Maron. 


* "VS A viecs of him. \ But why 2 zin! He ſays this as be 


Warsvsron. 


4 "EY of zin, is, 1 VIS no more « think” a cant | expreſſion. | It 
is uſed, however, on a ſerious vecahon in Pericles : | 
++ Take ao. ds arms this piece of your dead Queen.” 
'STELVENS. 5 
B 4 


n e eee eee ee eee eee 
\ 


eyes. JOHNSON, | 


8 5 3 £248 AML. E T. 


. ION Horatio ; welcome, good Mar- 
cellus. | 
Hor. What,“ has this ig pears again to- 
rr 
BR. I have ſeen nothing, 8 
Mak. Horatio ſays, 'tis but our fantaſy; 


And will not let belief take hold of him, 


Touching this dreaded fight, twice ſeen of us: 


| Therefore 1 have entreated him along, 
Wich us to watch the minutes of this night;”. 


That, if again this apparition come, 


He may approve our eyes,“ and ſpeak to it. 


Hon. Tuſh! tuſh! twill not appear. 
S Sit down awhile; 
And let us once again afſail your ears, 
That are ſo fortified againſt our ſtory, 
5 Hor. What, &c. ] Thus the quarto, 1604.  STEEVENS, 
Theſe words are in the folio given to Marcellus. MALONE, —_ 
7 an the minutes of this night ; ] This ſeems to have been an 


expreſſion common in Shakſpeare's time. I ſind it in one of Ford's 
N Plays, The Fancies chafie: and noble, Ad V: * 


I promiſe eie the minutes of the night.” $Tenvans. 
Y —— approve our 9, Add a neu teſtimony to 18 of our 


So, in King Lear: | 

4% —this efproves her letter, 

© That ſhe would ſoon be here.“ 
See Vol. XVIII. p. 177, n. 3. STEEVENS, 


He may approve our «yes, He may make good the 9 of 
our eyes; be aſſured by bis own experience of the truth of that 
which we have related, in conſequence of having been tye-witneſſes to 


- bf. Teo afprove in Shakſpeare's ape, ſignified to make good, or 


eftabliſh, aud is ſo defined in Cawdrey $ ee Tebis «of. hard | 


. el ill, Svo, 1604, So,in King Lear: 


« Good king, that muſt approve the common, NT * 
Thou out of heaven's benedidion com | 
To the warm lun.“ MaLOxE. 


ur 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 5 


What we two nights have ſeen,” 
Hor. Well, ſit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. 
BER. Laſt night of all, 
When yon ſame flar, that's weſtward from the 
pole, 


Had made his courſe to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus, and myſelf, 
The bell then beating one. 


MAR. Peace, break thee off; look, 1 at. 
comes again! e 


Enter Ghoſt. 


| Naw, In the ſame fig ure, like the king that's dead. 
Mar. Thou art a Tabu, ſpeak to it, Horatio.“ 
BER. Looks it not like the King mark it, Ho- 
7 ratio. | 
Hon. Mon like :——it harrows me * with . and 
wonder. | 


-— 


9 What we two 10 have Jeen,] This line is by Sir T. Hanmer . 


given to Marcellus, but witbout neceſſity, JonnsoN. 


* Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, Horatio.| It has always been a 
vulgar notion that ſpirits and ſupernatural beipgs can only be ſpoken 
to with propriety or effed by perſons of learning. Thus, * in 
The Nigit-walter, by Beaumont and Fleicher, ſays: 

1 grows ſtill longer, 
„ 'Tis ſteeple-high now; aud it ſails away, t 
„Let's call the butler up, for he ſpeaks Lat.n, 
| „ And that will daunt the devil.” | 
In like manner the honeſt. butler in Mr. Addifon's 8 


| recommends the Reward to ſpeak Latin to the ow: in that play. 


; * 


— it harrows me &c.] To harrow | is to conquer, to lubdue. 


10 HA M I. E * 


Ben. It would be ſpoke 8 
MAR. . Speak to it, Horatio. 
Hon. What art chou, that uſurp'ſt this une: of 
5 night, | | 
| Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark D 
Did ſometimes march? by heaven 1 charge thee, 


ſpeak. * 

Mas. It is offended. 

Ber, | See! it ſlalks away. 
Hon. ay ; ; ſpeak; ſpeak I. charge thee, ſpeak. 


[Exit Ghoſt. 
Mag. "Tis gone, and will not anſwer, 
BER. How now, Horatio: 7 you tremble, and look 
pale: 
Is not this ſomething more than fantaſy | ? 
What think you of it? 
Hor. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and true avonch 9 
Of mine own eyes. 
, Is it not like the king? 


Ho. As thou art to thyſelf: 5 
Such was the very armonr he had on, 
When he tbe ambitious Norway combated; 
0 ROW d he once, when, in an angry parle,* 


* 


The word is of Son origin, $0, in the old bl, 1. romance of 

Syr Eglamoure of Artoys : | 4% 1 
He ſwore by him that 40606 bell. 85 ; 
Milton has adopted this phrafe in his Comuss © 

a MM. Ama d 1 hood, harrow'd with. 'pief and fear! . 


'$TEEVENS, 
n angry el Tbis is one of the affeRed words intro- = 
Auced by Lyly. So, in Two Wiſe Men and all the Reft Fools, 1619: Ju /t 


that you told me at. our alk parts.” Srxzvins. 5 1 


„ 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. . 

He Fete the ledded® Polack on the 3 ice. 
!Tis ſtrange. 5 
Mak. Thus, twice before, and] juwp a at this dead : 


en 4 


. fedded —] A fed, or ſedge, is 2 carriage without wheeks, | 
made ule of in the cold countries. So, in Tamburlaine, or the 
* n 1590: | $56. 


| upon an ivory fled | 
« Thou ſhalt be drawn. among the frozen poles.” 
| © STERBVENS. 
® He ſmote the fedded Polack on the ice.] Paleras i in the commog 
editions. He ſpeaks of a prince of Poland whom he flew in battle, 
He uſes the word Polack again, AR II. ſc. iv. PoPE. 

Polack was, in that age, the term for an inhabitant of Poland: 
Polaque, French. As in F. Daviſon's tranſlation of Paſſeratius's oP 
wy on Henry III. of France, publiſhed by Camden: | | 
| „% Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, 

« Stay, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings, 
This little tone a great king's heart doth hold, 
* Who rul'd the fickle French and Polacks bold: 
+« Whom, with a mighty warlike hoſt attended, 
% With trait rous knife a cowled monſter ended. 
«« So frail are even the higheſt eartbly things: | 
« Go, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings.” JoHN$sON, 
* in The White Devil, or Vittoria e ke. eis: 
4 —— I ſcorn him 
% Like a ſhav'd Polack —.' Srzzvzns,” 5 


All the old copies have Polas. Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent 
editors read — Polack; but the corrupted word ſhews, I think, that 
Shakſpeare wrote — Polacks, MALONE. 


With Polack for Polander, the tranſcriber, or printer, might bave 
no acquaintance; he therefore ſubſtituted pole-ax as the only word 
of like ſound that was familiar to his ear. Unluckily, however, it 
happened that the ſingular of the latter bas the ſame ſound as the 
Plural of the former. Hence it has been ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare 


| meant to write Polacks., We cannot well ſuppoſe that iv a parle) 


the King belaboured many, at it js pot likely that provocation was 
given by more than one, or that on ſuch an occaſion he would bave 
condeſcended to Wis 2 meaner perſon than a prince. 

STEEVENS, 


7 —— juwp at this dead hour, So, the 410. 1604. The folio — 


Jul. SrxE VERS. 


The corredion was probably made by the author. Jonnzon. 


. 
. 5 : 


12 ES HAMLET, 


With martial ſtalk hath he gone by our 5 
Hon. In what pipes thought to work, of 
know not; [i _ 
But, in the groſs and ſcope? of mine opinion, 
| This bodes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate. 


Mak. Good now, at down, and tell me, he that 


knows, _ 

Why this lame ſiri& and moſt obſervant watch 
So nightly toils the ſubject of the land; | 
And why ſuch daily cal * of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements“ of Wars: 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwrights, 3 whoſe ſore taſk 
Does not divide the ſunday from the week; 
What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 
Dota make the night joint-labourer with the day; 
Who is't, that can inform me? 1 

Hes. That can 1; 
At kalt che hier goes To.” | en lait king, 


'In the folio we Gas kind 2 familiar word ſubſlituted for 
one more aucient. MALONE. 4 


Jump and juſt were ſyuonymous in che time of eit ate Ben 

Jonſon ſpeaks of verſes made on Jump names, i. e. names that ſuit 

cxaQly. Naſh ſays — © and jumnpe imitating a verſe in As in piæ- 

ſenti. So, in Chapman's May Day, 1611: 

our appointment was jumps t three, with me.“ 

Again, in M. Kyffin's trauſlatiou of this Andria of Terence, 1588; 
Comes be this day ſo juap in the very time of this 
3 marriage? STEEVENS, . *! 

"+ By what particular thought ts wors,] i. e. What particular train 

of thinking to fellow. STxEVENS. 


re and ſeope — |] General gh; and iendency at 
large. JONSON, 5 

* —— Aaih caſt 2 The quartos read — toft. STESVING, 

85 Why ſuck impreſs of ſhipwrights,] Judge Barrington, Obſerva- 
tions on the more ancient Statut's, p. 300, having obſerved that 
Shakſpeare gives Evgliſh manners to every ee where his 
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i. e. honourable death. STEEVENS. 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 13 


Whoſe image even but now appear'd to us, 


Was, as you know, by Fortiabras of Norway, | 


Thereto prick'd on by a moſt emulate pride, 

Dar'd to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 

( For ſo this fide of our known world eſteem'd him, 

Did flay this Fortinbras ; who, 1 1 leaf d com- 
pact, 

Well atified by law, and bend 


Did forfeit, with his life, all thoſe his lands. 5 
Which he ſtood ſeiz'd 5 to the conqueror: 


Againſt the which, a moiety competent _ 
Was gaged by our king; which bad return d 


To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 


Had he been vanquiſher; as, by the ſame co-mart, 


And carriage of the article deſign'd, 5 


bene lies, infers from this ies that in ; th time even of Queen 


Elizabeth, ſhipwrights as well as leameu were forced to ſerve. 

- WHALLFY, 
| Impreſs fignifies only the ad of retaining ſhipwrights by giving 
them what was called pref money (from pret, Fr.) for holding 
theraſelves'in readineſs to be employed, See Mr. Douce's note on 
King Lear, Vol. XX. p. 493, n. 4. STEEVENS, 


4 '—— by law, an keraldry,] Mr, Upton ſays, that Shakſpeare 


ſometimes expreſtes one thing by two fubRantives, and that law 


2 heraldry Mcans, by the herald law, So, in Axton. and Cleopatra, 
Ad IV: 
| „Where rather I I expe victorious life, 

„ Than #cati and honour." 4 

Puttenham, in bis Art of Poefic, ſpeaks of the Figure of Tuner, 
« horſes and barbes, for barbed kerſes, venim & dur tes, for venimous 5 
dartes” &c, FARMER. 

—— law, and heraldry,] That is, according to the 1 of law 
heraldry, When the right of property was to be determined by 
combat, the rulcs of heraldry were to be attended to, as well as 
thoſe. of law, M. MAson. 


i. e. to be well ratified by the ölen of law, and the forms 


ab-“ Jure feciali; fuch as proclamation, cc. MALONE, 2 


— x, by the ſame co-mart, 


And . of the article vera Comer, , a ewe, | 


\ 
5 HAMLET, 


His fell to Hamlet: : | Now, Gr, young Forinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle hot and full“, 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of landleſs reſolnutes,” 

For food and diet, to lome enterprize . 
That bath a ſtomach in't: which is no other 
(As it doth well appear unto our ſtate, ) 

But to recover of us, by ſtrong hand, 3 
And terms e thoſe foreſaid lands 


and ous of ihe article, the covenant entered into to 402850 that 
| bargain, Hence we ſee-the common reading { covenant ] makes 2 
tautology. WARBURTON. 


Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads — as by the ſame « co- 


venant: for which the late editions have given us — as by that. 


covenant, $ 
Co-mart is, I ſuppoſe, a joink bargain, a word babes of our 
poet's coinage. A mart iignifying a great fair or market, he would 
not have ſcrupled to have written — to mart, in the ſenſe of 1o maks 
a es wed In the preceding ſpeech we find mart uſcd for bargaiz 
or parchaſe, MALONE. 


He has vot ſcrupled ſo to write in Cymbelin 
to Mark, | < | 
« As in a Romiſh flew,” ke. 

| See Vol. XIX. p. 58. STEEVENS, 


And carriage of the article deſign'd,] Carriage, is ids ate 


3s formed, drawn up between them. JOHNSON, | 
Cawdrey in his Alphabetical Table, 1604, defines the verb deſig 
thus: To marke out or appoint for any purpoſe.” | See alſo 
 Minſheu's Did. 1617. To defigne or ſhew by a token.” Deſigned 
is yet uſed in this ſenſe in Scotland. The old copies have deſeigns: 
The corredion was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
| MAL ONE, 
| 6 of unimproved ke. ] Full of unimprooes mettle, is full of ſpirit not 
regulated or guided by knowledge or expericace., JOHNSON. 


7 Shark'd up @ lift &c.] I believe, to ſhark up means to pick up 


without diftinQion, as the ſhark-filh colle ds his prey. The quartos 
read lawleſs, inſtead of landleſs, STEEVENS. 

o That hath « ſtomach in't: ] Stomach, in the time of our author, 
was uſed for conflency, reſolution. JonnsoN. 


9 And terms compulſatory, ] Thus we quaris,. 2604. The folio 
dompulſative. STEAVBNG, 


m,n kd ra 


1 


PRINCE or DENMARK. as 
80 by his father loſt: And this, I take it, 


Is the main motive of our preparations ; \ 


The ſonrce of this our watch; and the chief head 
Of this poſt-haſte and romage * 


— 


in the land. 
[BER I think, it be no other, but even ſoz 


Well may it ſort,“ that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch; ſo like the e king 


That was, and is, the Auen of theſe wars.“ 


— rOmage — TCoohnliuous huny; Jonnson. | 

Commonly written — rummage. STEEVENS, 

3 [I think, &c. ] Theſe, and all other lines continue within 
crotches throughout this play, are omitted in the folio edition of 


1623, The omiſſions leave the play ſometimes better and ſometimes 
a, and ſeem made only for the ſake of abbreviation. 


JOHNSON, 

It may be worth while to obſerve, that the title-pages of the 
Arft quartos in 1604 and 1605, declare this play to be enlarged 16 

almoſt as muck againe as it was, according to tis true and perfe@ copy. 
Perhaps therefore many of its abſurditics as well as beauties aroſe 


from the quantity added after it was firſt written. Our poet might. 
ave been more attentive 10 the amplification than the eee 


of his fable. 


The degree of credit due to che title- -page that ayles the MS: 
from which the quartos 1604 and 1605 were printed, the true and 
per felt copy, may alſo be diſputable. I cannot help ſuppoſing this 
publication to contain all Shakſpeare reje ded, as well as all he ſup- 
plied. By reſtorations like the former, contending bookſellers or 
theatres might have gained ſome temporary advantage over each 
other, which at this diſtance of time is not to be underſtood. The 


patience. of our anceſtors exceeded our own, could it have outs 


laſled the tragedy of Hamlet as it is now printed; for it muſt bave 
occupied almoſt five hours in repreſentation. If, however, it was 


too much dilated on ihe ancient ſtage, it is as en con- TS 


traded on the modern one.  STEEVENS. 
* Well may it ſort,] The cauſe and effe d are proportionate and. 


| ſuitable. JOHNSON. 


; in Antony and Cleopatra: 


— the queſtion of theſe wars.] The theme or fubje. 30. 


4 — You were the word of 5 Malonx. 5 


% | EAMEEE: 


Hor. A mote it is,“ to trouble the . eye. | 


In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome,“ 
A little ere the mightieſt Julius ſell, 
4 he graves ſicod tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did e and e in the Roman trees. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — 


As, favs pre trains of fire and 3 of blood, 
Dilaſters in che ſun; * and the moiſt ſtar,? _ 


o 4 mote it 1. The firſt quarto 8 a moth; STEEVENS. © 
A moth was only the old ſpelling of mote, as I ſuſpeded in re- 
viſiug a paſſage in King John, Vol. XI. p. 412, n. 6, where We 
Certainly ſhould read mote. MALONE, | | 
— palmy Hate of Rome,] Palmy, for viftorious. POPE. 
* As, flars uith trains of fire and deus of blood, 
Diſaſters in the ſun;] Mr. Rowe altered theſe lines, becauſe 
they have ivſufficicat conneRion with the preceding ones, thus: 
| Stars ſhore with trains of fre, dews of Nous fell, 
Diſafters veil'd the ſun, ——. at IS 
This pallage is nM in the folio. By the quartos therefore our 
imperfed text i. ſupplied; for au intermediate veiſe being evidently 
loſt, it were idle to attempt a union that never was intended, 1 
bave therefore ſignified the ſuppoſed deficiency by a vacant ſpace, 
When Sbakſpears had teld us that the graves ſtood tenantleſs, Kc. 
which are wouders coufined.to the earth, he naturally proceeded 
to ſay (in the line now loft) that yet other prodigies appeared in the 
h; and theſe phæuomena he exewplified by adding, — 4s [| i. e. 
as for inflance | Stars with trains of fre, ke, STEEVENS. © 
Diſafiers dimm'd the fun;} The quarto, 1604, reads 
Diſaſters in the ſun 5 ——« | 
For the emeadation I am reſponſible. It is ſtrongly ſupported not 
only by Plutarch's account iu the life of Cæſar, [“ allo the bright- 
neſs of the ſunne was darkened. the which, all tbat yeare through, roſe 


very pale, and ſhined not out,] but by various s pallages i in our author $ 


| works. So, in The Tempeft's 
* 2%: i 1 bave be- dium 
6s The noon-tide ſun.” 
Again, in King Richard 11: 
„ As doth the bluſhing diſcontented 1 
+ When he perceives tue euvious clouds are bent 
« lo dim his dels | . 


1% G „. 


ere 


PRINCE. or DENMARK. + : * 
2 | e whoſe indem Neptune” s empire lands. 1 
Was fick almoſt to EN IR with: We M 
Ab, 3 in our mithor' $ 18th Soonet: | 1 a 
Sometimes too bot the he of len hives, / . 33 
And often is his gold complexion dimm ah $4.4 FF 
I fufſpect- that the words 4s flars are a corruption, and have ME: 2 
doubt that either a line preceding or following the firſt of thoſe 4 
quoted at the head of this note, has been loſt; or that the begin- : 
ning of one line haz been joiged to the end of another, the inter- | aj 
vening words being omitted, That ſuch conjeQures are not merely . Wy, 
" chimerical, I have already proved. . XII. p. Ne. n. 75 „ 1 
925 ad Vol. XV. p. 329, wy 74 || 5 g_— 
ve Ihe following lines in Julius Ceſar, in which thei prodigies that oe 7, 0 
are . 5 have preceded his death, are p Pager 7 re reg „„ "i 
_— the paflage before us: | | | "A 
2 " * There is oue Ae, I pt "a | 
fe 44 Befides the things that we have heard a Caen Od on Þ et 
| n Recounts' moſt borrid fights ſeen by the watch, eat in oy 3.0), 
5 A lioneſs bath whelped in the fireets; | | TIN 88 5 
FN _ © And graves have yawn'd aud yielded up their dead 
l Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the elouds,, Nö | 
dy | mne In tanks, and ſquadrons, and right form of var, „***. 
- Which drizzled blood upon the capitol: BINS. 8 
812 The noiſe of battle huriled in the air, f N 
co | 46 Horſes do neigh, and dying men did groan ; = bo | 5 | - 
ed Aud ghoſts did ſhriek and ſqueal about the ſtreets. „ ä 
the The loft words perhaps contained à deſcription of fiery mirs VVV 
ah 2 on.the clouds, or of brands burning bright beneath the ffars. 1 
The 15th book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, tranſlated by Goldivg, 
10 which an aceount is given of the prodigies that preceded Czfar's B 
death, furniſhed Shakſpeare wh TOME of the i Image) in both cs VV 
not pallages: LY et * Ns | ſw 
* N nel. ighiog in the cloids with craſking armout” „ 
: Jo . flew,, 55 ; 
Ae = And dreadful 8 founded i in the are, and botnet 
eke blew, , 
ki As warning, men beforehand of the wiſchief that did. 
ben: 


1 And Phoebus alſo looking fm did caft Aa 1 nent, 
vs + Uppon the earth, which ſeemde likewiſe to be in Wr 
| | plighte: _ FE” 
„ 9 « From underueath beneath the farres vragdes of feemde | 
| | bog 3 * i 


„ HAMLET, 


And even“ the like precurſe of bed events. 
5 As HANS CI Rill the _ 


{-1 


« It often rain'd 0 of blood. The morning. flar look's 
| _ blew, 
And was beſpotted here 4 Were with ſpecks of ruflie hows 
«+ The moone had alſo Ipots. of blood. — 
* Salt teares from ivorie—images in ſundry places fell; 
* The dogges es howle, and _ where W nn 
fprigghts, 
« And . ſhaken was the towne.”— - 
plutarch only ſays, that the ſunne was darkened,” that © diverſe 
men were ſeen going up and down in fire;“ there were ( fires in 
the element; ſprites were ſeene running up and downe in the night, 
and ſolitarie-birds fitting in the great market- place.“ is 


The diſagreeable recurrence of the word ſtars in the ſecond | line | 


Induces me to believe that 4s flars io that which rag is a «y- | 
e Perhaps shakſpeare wrote: | 

Aſtres with trains of fire,: | 

and dews of blood - TOE ee 
 Diſaftrous dimm'd the „ \ 


The word aſtre is uſed in an old colledion of poems entitled 


Diane, addreſſed to the Earl of 'Oxenforde, a book of which I 
| know not the date, but believe it was printed about 1580. Ing 
: Othello we have antres, a word mores ol a iailar formation, 


1 Monz. 
The word—aftre (which is no where elſe to be found) 'was af 


| fededly taken from the French by John Southern, author of the 
poems cited by Mr. Malone, This wretched plagiarift ſtands in- 


debted both for his verbiage and his imagery to Ronſard. See the 
European Magazine, for June, 1788, p. 389. STEEVENS. 
2 tk moi far, &c.] i. e. the moon. 8 in Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander, 1598 | 
| Not that night-wand'ring, pale, and watry Har,“ kee 
> MALONE. 
5 44 Fo Not only buch 1 ave been feen is 
Rome, but the elements have ſhown our countrymen like forerun- 
ners aad foretokens of violent events. | JOHNSON, 


29 WN H herce events, Fierce, for terrible. 
RE WaxzvzTON, 
I FO believe hit fierce ligaikies conſpicuous, glaring. 1 is OE 
in a ſomewhat fimilar ſenſe in Timon of Athens : 
| O the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings!“ 
As, in King H n N we have * bs Me yanities.” 


L 


runs. 


And 3 to the « omen coming on, 2 . : 1 I 4 
Have heaven and earth together de mopftrated . : 
Unto our elimatures and e © 1 


But, got; bt lo, . it comes e „„ 
Tu croſs it, thoagh it blaſt me. — Stay, illuſion! W 
If thou haſt 12 57 1 0 or uſe of voice, ff... 


'prIncn or DENMARE: 1 -. 


| Re-enter Ghoft; VVV 


43 


A | | . 


* And Stags to the omen u coming on 4 But e 5nd omes 


are merely (ynenymous here. The poet means, that theſe fltauge 3 4 
anomena are prologues and forerunners of the events preſag de "5 EN 5 


and ſuch ſeüſe the flight alteration, which I have ventured to e 


by changing omen to omen'd, very aptly gives. THEOBALD, PE 


Omen, for fate. WARBURTON. | e e 
| Hanmer follows Theobald, 75 | | | 4 
A diflich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, however, will, | 


how that there is no occaſion for correQion : by 
Merlin well vers 'd in many a hidden ſpell, - VR 1 
_ His couutries omen did b ſince foretell.” 2 ae W 
| Again, in The Vowbreaker :\ 1 N „ 7 7 © 4. RO 
| „And much I fear the Sas of ber braine | e ,, LS TO 
4 Should draw her to ſome ominous exigent,” | nl”; Or 
Omen, I believe, is danger. STEEVENS, , —- - * ez e 2 = 
And even the like, precutſe of fierce events, ESA | 25 | 
As harbingers preceding fall the fates, F : 
And prologue to the omen coming on,] 36, 10 one of our author's * 
poems: . 
% But 8 ſhrieking harbinger HOST RS - 
«© Foul precurrer of the fiend, 5+ C _ 
£3550 Augur of the fever's o | 5 = 
The omen caming, on is, the approaching dieadfat ind | poinentont „ 
event. So, in King Richard III: | be l . — _ 
Thy name is ominous to "chidrent; — | e <= 
1. e e. (not boding ill fortune, but) defiredive 10 children!” 55 / —õ—x) RR 
Again, ibidm: „ — 
& 0 pomftet, Pomfret, O, thou bloody priſon; VVV.“ 
" Fatal and ominous to noble peers.” Mxtonk 7, RO _ 


i it thou loft any found 4 The ſpeech of Horatio 10 the Litre 
1 very elegant and noble, and congruous to the common traditions 1 
hen cauſes of e. N © = | KEW 3 


% 
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Speak t to me: | 
If there be any good ching to be PPP, | 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 
If thou art privy to thy country 8 fate, 
Which, happily, e may avoid, 
O, ſp oak” 
Or. 'f thou haſt aphoarded in thy life 


| fore muſt have known that 


9 e 
- J% —_— ay — 


21 . A 1 14 3 e a 
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ff 
* 


Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 


For which, ry tay, you ſpirits oft walk 1 in N 


[ Cock crows. 


Speak of i it :—ftay, and ſpeak. —Stop i It, Marcellus. 


Mak. Shall 1 ſtrike at it with my partizan ? * | 


Hor. Do, if i it will not ud ncs,;s 
xn. TW : ee e Tk. 


4 


7 or, if thou lef uphoarded. ke. $0, In Decker's Xaights Cone 


Juring, Kc. ——- If any of them had bound the ſpirit of gold 
by any charmes in caves, or in iron fetters under the ground, they 


ſhould for their own ſoules quiet (which queſlionleſſe elſe would mine 


be and harms if not for the 209 of their We releaſe it.. 
1 Sraxvxus. 


9 Stop it Morcellus,—— 

Hor. De, if it will not fland.]- Iam th to ſuppoſe that 
Shakſpeare could appropriate theſe abſurd effuſions to Horatio, who 
is a ſcholar, and has ſufficiently proved his good underflanding by 
the propriety of his addrefles to the PRES | 7 8 a man there - 


a” 


« As eaſy wight he the tee air A | 


Wich his een ſword impreſs, ff WED 

as commit any act of violence on the roya ſhadow. The word 
Stop it, Marcellus, - and Do, if it will not and—better ſuit the next | 
. ſpeaker, - Bernardo, who, in the true ſpirit of an unlettered officer, 
| 2 non arroget armis, Perhaps the firſt idea that occurs 10 2 man of 


ii deſcription, is 10 ſtrike at what offends him. Nicholas Pouſſin, 


in 1 celebrated pidure of the Crucifixion, bas introduced a ſimilar 
occurrence. When lots are caſting for the ſacred veſture, the graves 
are giving up their dead. This prodigy is perceived. by one of the. 


ſoldiers, who inftantly graſps his ſword, as if preparing to 1 
hicaſelf, or reſent ſuch an invaſion from the other world, . 


3 os os a fs i. ee Wo KS as: 


\ 


W 


J. 
8. 


. rRINcE or DENMARS. | N 


% Man, "Tis x gone ! LA lk oed. 
We do it wrong, being ſo OY 


Jo offer it the ſhow of violence; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable,* 
5 And our vain blows malicious mockery. 2d 
BER. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock crew. 


: * 


Hon. And then it ſtarted, like a guilty Ng 


5 Upon a fearful ſummons. 1 have heard, 


The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 5 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat | 
Awake the god of day; and, at his ene, 


e in ſea or fire, in earth or air, 


* FNC 


The two next (peeches—*Tis | 45 rn. ler! !—may be allotted. 


to Marcellus and Bernardo ; and the third—'Tis gone! Ke. to Hoe 
ratio, whoſe ſuperiority. of chara&er indeed ſeems to demand it, — 

As the text now ſtands, Marcellus propoſes to ſtrike the Ghoſt with | 
his partizan, and yet afcerwards is made to ena on the in- 


decorum and impatence of ſuch an attempt. 


The names of ſpeakers bave ſo often been eb bes; vy the . 
| fiſt publiſhers of our author, that 1 ſuggeſt this change with leſs _ 
heſitation than 1 ſhould expreſs concerning any conjedure that '* 


could operate to tbe diſadvantage of his words or meaning. Had 


the aſſigument of the old copies been ſuch, would it have been 


2 liable to objeQion ? ?  STEEVENS. ans 
it is, as the air, invulnerable,] So, in Nel: : | 
4 As eaſy may'ft thou the intrenchant air 
Wich thy keen ſword impreſs. * ek 
Again, in King Johns © „ 
e Againſt the inoulncrable clouds of beven*” l | Matone. 


9 The cock, that is the rene to the Sy 80, the werte 1604. 7 


Folio—to the dax. | 
In England's Parnaſſus, 8vo. x600, 1 find the two followiag 


lives aſcribed to Dunn. but know not in Wr of his Pans ; 


they are ſouund 
' 4. Andnow the cocke, the morning's trumpetir, 
. Play d huutſup for the day-ftar to appear.” OS 
Mr. Gray has imitated our poet: 1 
ee The eock's ſhrill clarion, or the cehokdk vorn, ES 
Ke No. more all rouſe them Faw? their lowly bed 


_ m. in 1. 1 dene to che Pocussielog * 
9 0 5 88 


MALGNE. - 


* 
. „ 


22 0 H A M L E T, 


| The exuagant? a and erring {piric, bies 


8 


that ume, every . was inhabited by its palin 1 of 


| Tpirits, who had diſpoſitions "different, according to their various 
places of abode, The meaning therefore is, that all pirils extta- 
*. vagant, wanderjag out of their element, whether atrial ſpiifts 


viſiiiog earth, or earthly ſpirits ranging the air, return to their 


- Ration, to their Rees limits in which W are COR : We | 
| EY read ; 1 f 


„ OD > And at his warning. | . 
CO Th'extravaganit. and erring ſpirit ies | 
„To his confine, whether in ſea or air, 

«© Or earth, or fire. And of, „„ 


But this change, though it would ſmooth the oa e is not 
neceſſary, and, being ae en, not be made N 
_ authority, JOHNSON, 


A Chorus in Andreini's dramd, called * written in 1613. 


conſiſts of ſpirits of fire, air, water, and hell, or lubterraneous, 
being the exiled angels. Choro di Spiriti ignei, acrei, acquatiti, 
ed infernali,”” Ke. Theſe are the demons to which ,,Shakſpeare | 
| alludes. Theſe ſpirits were ſuppoſed to controul the elements in 
which they reſpedively relided; and when formally invoked or 


commanded by a magician, to produce tewpeſts, conflagrations, 
floods, and earthquakes. For thus ſays The Spaniſh Mandevile of 


5 Miracles, &c. 1600: Thoſe which are in the middle region of 


the ayre, and thoſe, that are under them nearer the eaith, are thoſe, 


which ſometimes out of the ordinary operation of nature doe moove 
the windes with greater fury than they are accuſtomed, and do, out 
| of ſeaſon, congeele the cloudes cauſing it to thunder, lighten; bayle, 

| and to defiroy the graſſe, corne, &c. &c — Witches and Degro- 


mancers worke many. ſuch like things by the help of thoſe ſpirits,” Kc. 
Thid. Of this ſchoole therefore was ea ee den Opens” in Joo 
Tempel. T. WARTON. 


Bourne of N ewcoflle, in his dnbiguitic of the. common People, in- 


| forms us, „ It is a teceived tradition among the vulgar, that at the 
time of cock<crowing, the midnight ſpirits farſake theſe lower 
| Tegions, and, go to their proper places — Hence it is, (ſays he) that 


in country places, where the way of liſe requires more early labour, 
they always go cheaifully to work at that time; whereas if they 
are called abroad; ſooner; they imagine every thing 'they ſee, 2 

waudering ghoſt” And he quotes on this occaſion, as all bis 
predeceſſors had done, the well-known lines from the firſt kymn of 


Prudentius. I know not whole tranſlation he gives us, but there 
is an old one by Heywood, Tue pious chanſons, the kymns and 
_ carrols, which Shakipeare mentions preſently, were N copied 


. 


from che elder Clrithan puke: Tann ar „ INES. 
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"PRINCE or DENNIARE. N 


'To bis confine: and of the truth ei 3 0517 
This preſent object made probation. 

Mak. It faded on the crowing of the cock. * 
Some ſay, that ever 'gainſt that ſeaſon comes 
Whereih our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning ſingeth all night „ Eo, 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dares ſtir abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome; then no, planets dib. 
No fairy takes,“ nor witch hath power to charm, 
80 hallow' d and ſo e is the ume. | | + 


4 T he aravagent—] 5. 0. got out of bis bounds, are Fi, 
Walzen pa. 


IS in N obody and Somebody, 1598: 1— they took me up for | ; 


a 'flravagant." 


| Shakſpeare pues the ſame effe& to bret lorbinger in 7 3 
laſt ſcene of the third act of the hvac RS Pres. N | 


Yol. VII. p. 112. STELVENS. | 


It faded on the crowing of the cock] This is a very ancient 
ſuperſiition. Philoftratus giving an account of the apparition of 


Achilles' ſhade to Apollonius Tyaneus, ſays that it vaniſhed with 

a as n as ſoonas the cock crowed. Vit. Apel. iv. 16. be 

| 'STEEVENS. 
Faded has bets Its erging fenſs; it vaniſhed. Vado, Lat. 80, 

in Spenſer's Feary Queen, Book I. c. v. ft. 15: 

He flands amazed dow he thence mould fade.” 


That our author uſes the word In this Oy Are from the f 


following lines : - 
he morning cock crew w loud ; 25 
% And at the ſound it ſhrunk in hafte away, 


1% And vaniſh'd from our ſight." MALONE. 
6 


tan wa 'STEEVENS... 


Spirit was formerly uſed ava n e n The quarts, | 
1604. has — dare ſtir abroad, Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote — no /firits TD 


dare ſtir abroad. The neceſſary correction was made in a late 
quarto of no authority, printed iu 163). Maronz. 


1 No fairy takes, ] No fairy firikes with lameneſs or al, 


This ſenſe of {ate is frequent in this author. „ 
$0, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: 
ED. > | Aud there he blade the 2 aud takes the cattle, wy | 
Sram. 


W 


—— dares ſtir abroed ;] THE the quart. The folio rents 5 
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nw” HAMLET, 


Hos. 80 have I bet and doi in pan believei it. 


But, look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walls o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill: 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 
This ſpirit, dumb to us, will {peak to in: 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty?  _ 
Mak. Lets do't, I pray; and 1 this e 


1 know _ 
Where we thall find him moſt convenient. 


[Excunt, 


I dere hill 1 The ola quarto has it better er. 


WARBURTON. 
The ee. of the 1 of theſe readings i not, to me at 


N Ee very apparent. I find the former uſed in Lingus: ke. 28 5 


65125 and overclimbs _ 
- 46 Yonder gilt caſlern hills. 


| Again, in rome s Britannis's Poftorals, Book Iv. Sat. Iv. p · 75. 
7 edit. 1616 


+ And ere the ſurne had clymb'd the ee lilli.“ | 
Auma 8 W alike Kir towers the 0. 


3 * 


: 3 


r OS WT. 0 


* 


rainer on MA. ww 
80 * N * u. % 
Tie ſame. 4 Room of State i in te he Jane. 


| Enter the King, Queen, HawLet, Pol Obs, Ta. „ 
FERTES, F Lords, ans | 
Attendants. W | 2 


| Kin, Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother 6 15 
27> 00A" +7 ü 
T he memory be green; 0 1 it us befitted , 7 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe; 
Yet ſo far hath diſcretion fonght with nature, 
That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, FV 
Together with remembrance of ourſelves. WK 7 oC. a 
Therefore our ſometime fiſter, now our queen. 
The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, -— | 
Have we, as 'twere, With a defeated j JO „ 
With one auſpicions, and one dropping eye;” 


{ 


3 wand that it us beflted —] reep · our | author pu „ 
wrote, 8 | 4; 
| — end us befitted—. e | POS LOS : 
1. e. and that it befitted us. SrazvIns. 2 
Piti one auſpicious, and one dropping 35 Thus the, folio. 25 1 
The quarto, with ſomewhat leſs of quaintnueſs: - ä 
Witti an auſpicious, and a dropping eye. $0 e | 
The ſame thought, bowever, occurs in The Winter's Tols: 1 sbe — OR 
had one cye declined for the loſs of her buſband ; : another. elevated 0 1 
that the oracle was fulfilled." „ 
After all, perhaps, we have here oaly- the anions proverbial. 355 "Ti 
. To cry with one eye and laugh with the other,“ _ 
uckram'd by our author for the ſervice of tragedy. See Ray « , ©. 46 
Collection, edit, 2768, p. 188. | STzEVEns. | EE 
| Dropping in this line probably means depreſſed or eaſt dbwenwatds: : 4 „ 
an interpretation which is ſtrongly ſupported by tbe paſſage already g "0 
. W The. Winter's Tete bs mays 9 Len wrepinge · 1 


* 


6 AN L E 1. 


With mirth in funeral, and with dirge i in marriage, 


In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole,— 


Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr'd 


Your better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 


Wich this affair along:—For all, our thanks. 


Now follows, thatyon know, youn g Fortinbras,— 


Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth ; 
Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 
Our ſtate to be disjoint and ont of frame, 


Colleagned with this dream of his advantage,* 


He bath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 


Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands 


Loſt by his father, with all bands of laws tc, 
To our moſt valiant brother.— So much for him, 
Nov for/ourſelf, and for ics time of meeting. | 


Thus much the buſineſs is: We have here writ 


— $0 Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,- 
Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpoſe,—to ſuppreſs _ 


His further gait herein in chat che . 


10 Dropting of the we was 2 eb 8 in our author 3 
time. — If the ſpring be wet with much fouth wind,—the next 


ſummer will happen agues and blearneſs, dropping of the eyes, and 
pain of the. bowels.” Hopton's Concordance of years, Bug. 1616. 


Again, in Montaigne's Eſſaies, 1603: —— they never ſaw any 


: - man. there—with Eyes eropping, - or crooked and n — 
age.” MALONE, + 


3 Colleagued with this dream of 4 advantage,] The meaning 


| 1s,—He goes to war ſo indiſcreetly, and unprepared, - that be has 


no allies to ſupport him but a dream, with which he is colleagues | 
or conſederated. WARBURTON. 


Mr. Theobald, in his Sa (/e are Reflored, propoſed to- rend 


collogued, but in his edition my powers adhered to "the ancient 
copies. MALONE, 


This dream of lis advantage (as Mr. MI. Maſon obſerves} Bets: 


only «4 this imaginary advantage, which Fortinbras hoped to derive 


from the unſettled flate fie kiogdom.” - STEEVENS, IEICE 
' 4 — — to Juppreſs . +6: 
- Us a . bertin,] - Cats or gait ory | hers uſed in "es | 


* . 
KH — 


8 tranſcribers or Printors, STSEVENS. - | 


3p GY IE. 
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' PRINCE or. DENMARK. . 


The lifts, and fall proportions, are all ade 


Out of his ſubject: —and We here deſpatch 


_ You, good Cornelius, and you, Volumand, 8 
For bearers of this greeting to old Norway; 


Giving to you no further perſonal po-er 


"T6 buſineſs with the king, more than the ſcope i 


Of theſe dilated articles“ allow, 


0 Farewell; ; and let your haſte commend your duty. 
Con. Yor. In that, and all Ming, will we ſhow 


our duty. 


wa; We doubt it nothing; handy farewell; 
1 I | [ Exeunt VOLTIMAND and CORNELIUS, 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? _ 
- You told us of ſome ſuit ; What is't, Laertes! E 
You cannot ſpeak of reaſon to the N 
And loſe your voice: W would fl thon beg, : 


Ee Laertes, 


4 That ſhall not be my alle” not thy ating? 
: 'The head i 15 not more native to the heart, 
The hand r more inſtrumental to the mouth, | 


. A 


A gaie for a path, pale, or fret, 1s ill current iu the 3 


FEC. 


nere than the obe] Kare” is e in the general. | 
delign of theſe articles, which you may explain in 2 more 12805 f 


and dilated ſtyle. JOHNSON, 2 
— theſe dilated panes ke. i. i. . the articles when dilated. 


 MUSGRAVE, bak pes 57 


The pact ſhould 1 written Ma Many writers fall into 


this error, when a plural noun immediately precedes the verb; as 


1 have had occaſion to obferve in. a note on a controverted paſſage | 
in Love's Labeur's Loft. 5 


So, in Julius Cœ ſar: 8 „„ 
The poſture of your blows gre yet unknown," 


| Again,| in Cimbeline: © —— and the «porters of Hoſe "are 
wonderfully to extend bim.“ La 


 MALONE. : 4 
Surely, all ſuch defeds i in our. author, were merely the « errors ; of 


s 


. HAMLET, PTR ee 


What would' ſt thou have, Laertes? 


Vour leave and favour to return to France 
From whence though W 1 came to Den- 


| By labonrfome petition ; PELP at laſt, 


And thy belt TER : TE, it at thy w WII. — 


10 be this: The bead is not formed to be more uſeful to the heart, 
the band is not more at the ſervice of the mouth, than my power 
4s at your father's ſervice. That is, he may command me to the - 
| ee he may do what he apr with my kingly authority. | 


the poet ſpeaks of the cloſe connexion between the heart and head. 


following lines are omitted iu the folio, MALONE, $i 


| have my leave to go, Laertes; make the faireſt uſe you pleaſe of 
your time, and ſpend it at your. ws 2 the > faireſt * you are 


9 9 1 9 
* OG OT LEP * 7 
Coke +: a 2 - 5 
7 lf gh , 


Than is the . of Dian to thy facher.“ 


EA. 98 My des he 170 


mark, 


To ſhow my duty in your coronation k 4 
| Yet now, I muſt confeſs, that duty done, 


My thoughts and withes bend again toward Table, 


| And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. \ r. 
Kine. Have you your father's leave * ? 88 we pr 
Polonius? 3 
Por. He hath, my lord, [rung from me a flow 
leave, 


Upon his will I ſeaF'd my hard conſent::! 
1 Io beſeech you, give him leave to go. 
KiNG. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 


L The hand is not more native is the . | 
The fand more infirumental to the mouth, 
Tian is the throne 'of Denmark to thy faller.] The ſenſe ſeerns 


STEZVENS.. 
By native to the heart Dr. Jobuſou underflands,- 66 natural and 


= congenital to it, born with it, aud co-operating with it.“ 


Formerly the heart was ſuppoſed. the ſeat of wiſdom; and dense 


See Vol. XVII. p. 214, u. 9. MALONE, 
* —— ſwrung from me t {ow leave,) Theſe words aud the %, 


9 Take thy fair hour, Laertes; , Rs Oo | 
And thy befl graces : ſpend it at thy will. The ſenſe . 


makter of.“ ; Tatgnles 


PRINCE or DENMARK. WY 


* 
F 


But r now, my. couſin Hamlet, and my fon; ee” 
9 A little more than kin, and 15 than kind.“ 25 


f 


$0, in n King Hey Nr. 1 | 
and bear the inventory. 5 
_ + Of your beft graces in your WY STEEVENS, 
Iratber think this line is in want of- emendation, 1 read * 
lime is tine, 11 
N er my beſt graces; ſpend it af thy will. Jounson, 


., Hawn, A little more than kin, and leſs than kind. ] Kind 7 the | 
Teutonick word for child, Hamlet therefore anſwers with pro- 


priety, to the titles of couſin and ſon, which the king bad given 
him, that he was ſomewhat more than couſin, and Jeſs. than 1 ſon, 


; | JoRNSON. ; 


In wie Une, Lich which sbaklpesre W Wands Dr. 
Johnſon has perbaps' pointed out a vicer diſtinion than it tas... 


juſtly boaſt of. To eftabliſh the ſenſe contended for, it ſhould 
have been proved that kind was ever vſed by any, Engliſh writer 


for child. A little more than lin, is a little more thana common re⸗ 
lation. The king was certajnly ſometbing leſs than kind, 'by baving . 


betrayed the mother of Hamlet into an indecent and inceſtuous 
marriage, and obtained the crown by means which he ſuſpe ct io 


unjuſtifable. In the fifth ad, the prince accuſes bis uncle of 
having popp'd in between the eleflion and his hopes, which obviates 
D. Warburton's objeQion to the old reading, viz. that « the king 


had given no occaſion for ſuch a refledion.“ 

A lage of tbe ſame ſort is found in Mother Bombie, 1594, and 
ſeems to have been proverbial, 'as 1 have met with it more than 
once: 


Again, in Gorbodue, A ragety; 16850 „ 
In kinde a father, but not kindelyneſs.” 


As find, however, fignifies nature, Hamlet may mean that. bis 5 


relationſhip was become an unnatura? one, as it waz paitly founded 
upon inceſt. 


ſc. the laſt; 
$f NG Remorkeleſy, trea e lecherous, kindle villain.” 


Dr. Farmer, however, obſerves that tin, is fill _ w_ 5 0 


in the midland counties. STEBVENS. Sang 


Hon Joes not. I think, mean to rr as Mr, $tecyens oppo, ; 


the nearer we are in blood, the furtherwemuſtbe 
from love; the greater the tindred 3s, the 92 0 the nee muſt 
be,” | | 


Our author's Julius Ceſor, Antony and Cleopatra, 185 
King Richard II. and Titus adronicus, exbibit ioſtances of lind 
being uſed for nature; ;, and fo too in, eaſy play ye Hanlet, AR II. 
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„ n 


Kin. How is it that the clouds gilt hang on 
ee 
Hau. Not ſo, my lord, I am too 5 che lun. 


Queen. Good Hamlet, caſt thy 8 colour 
eee 


And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark, 
'Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids !“ SEO 
Seek for thy noble father in the duft?! 

Thou know'ſt, tis common; all, that live, muſt | 


die, 


Paſſing through nature to exerniey. 1 5 


_ Ham. I ne, it is common. 


| that Inn uncle is a little more than is, Kc. The King had calleC 


the prince My couſin Hamlet, and my fon.” — His reply, 
therefore, is,—** lam a little more than thy kinſ{man, [for 1 am 


thy ſtepſon ;] and ſomewhat leſs than kind to thee, [for I hate thee 


as being theperſon who has entered into an inceftuous marriage 
with my mother], Or, if we underſtand kind in its ancient ſenſe, 


then the meaning will be, —I am more than thy kinſman, for I gn 
ih flep-ſon; being ſuch, I am leſs near to thee than thy a 
_ offspring, and therefore not entitled to the e of Jon, which 
you have now given me. MALONE. | 


3 —— too muck” i'the ſun.) He perhaps alludes to. the proverb, 
„% Out of heaven's bleſſing into the warm ſun.” Jonxsox. ; 


600 muck i the, ſun.] Meaning probably his being ſent for 


from his ſtudies to be expoſed at his uncle $ glarrioge as bly ate 


cour tier, xc. STEEVENS, 


\ 


I queſtion whether a gnHkls between fox. and Jes \ be not t here | 
intended. FARMER. 


8 — veiled lids — With lowering eyes, caſt down eyes. 

GN | Jouxson. 
t, in The urch“, of Penice: es {ke 
| © Vailing. her higb-top lower than her ribs.” STERVENS, 
"hen Vol, XIII. p. 17, n. 4. MALONE. Eu 


ien know'ft, "tis common ; all, that live, mu 470 REO 
the ſemicolon; placed i in this Boe: is improper. The ſenſe, elliptically 


expreſſed, is, —Thou knoweſt it is common that all that live, muf 


die. — The firſt that is omitted for the ſake of monde A vr 


Wen followed by Cd 3 


PRINCE. or DENMARK. . 


8 * 


: Why 1 it ſo pertleula⸗ with thee? * 
* Hau. Seems, madam! Os” it is; I know not 


ſeems. 


r 

rs not alone my inky elend 08 mother. 
; Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 

Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

i; Nor the dejected haviour of the 8 


Together with all forms, modes, ſhows of grief. . 
That can denote me truly: Theſe indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 

But 1 have that within, which paſſeth 49 
Theſe. but the trappings and the ſuits of woe.” 


ture, Hamlet, 
To give theſe mourning duties to your facher: 
But, yon muſt know, your father loſt a father; 


oy. 4 ſuppoſe for ſhapes. STEEVENS. 
he 7 But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhow ; 


er] Theſe but the tra pin 5 and the ut of woe, &, in Lis 
for Tick ard II: e e = , 


fef 3 = my grief lies all wilbin; FE ng | 5 
41 % And theſe external winners of lament 
ere . «4 Are merely ſbadows to the unſeen urief _ 
N 40 That ſwells with Sonics | in he Are foul. - * | 
1 25 | | Matonn, 
on. — _ your fathtr bf a father 5 „ 
That father loft, loſt bis;] Mr. rope juticiouly ones. 1 the 
os, &ulty copies thus: 3 | 3 
| === your father loft @ father; | E 3 es go LR 


That father, is —. ; 


On which the editor Mr. Theobald thus 1 „n ſuppoſeb | 
rally refinement is from Mr. Pope, but all Phe. editions .. thet 1 have met. 
mull vith, old and. modern, read, | | 
dice Trat father loft, loſt . 


4 20 e 2 which word hire a a h deg and an 


FRY 


EIN. Tis ſweet and commendable i in your nas 


That father loft, loſt his; * and the ſurvivor bound 5 


—— est of grie 1 Thus the folio. The 6if guano read— = 


» HAMLET, 


In filial obligation, for ſome term 

Jo do obſequious ſorrow: But to perſever . 

In obſtinate condolement,“ is a courſe 4 

Of impious ſtubbornneſs; tis unmanly grief: 
It ſhows a will moſt incor to heaven; 
A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 

An underſtanding ſimple and unſchool'd: 
For what, we know, muſt be, and is as common 
As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, Te 
Why ſhould we, in our peeyiſh oppolition, , 
Take it to heart? Fie! 'tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 


15 


elegance, WHICH 1s MUCH RASIFR TO BE CONCFIVED THAN FX- 
| PLAINED IN TERMS, 1 believe ſp: for when explained in terms it 
comes to this :— That father after he had loſt himſelf, loſt his 
father. But the reading is ex Je a, and that is enough. 
Hor Wr. 
U 36-4 not admire the . of che vord, but it has ſo much 
of our author's manner, that I find no e to recede "drag 
the old copies. JOHNSON. 4 
The meaning of the paſſage i is no more ls rl ather 


loft a father, i. e. your , 5 2 grandfather, a fo loſt 
his father. 


The metre, ee in my tes ſhows that Mr. Tope , 


correction ſhould be adopted. The ſenſe, though ellipticatly Exe 
preſſed, will fill be the ſame. STEEVENS. 


Im obſequious ſorrow :] Obſequious i is ber from alſequer or 
Funeral ceremonies. Jounsox. 

So, in Titus Andronicus : | 

To ſhed obſeguious tears upon his trunk,” 

See Vol. XV. p-. 265, n. 2. Maron. 


2 In obſinste condolement,]  Cyndolement, for ferrow, | 
| WARBURTON, 


O — will 1 incorces —] Incorred, for untu tor'd. 
 WARRURTON, 
 Incorret 8 not mean untutored, 26 8 explains it ; but 
= e not ſufficien ti ſubdued. M. MASON. | 

Not ſufficiently regulated by a ſenſe of duty and ſubmiſſion. to 
we A of 1 n, 


23 2 


i 


| le 


ti 


0 


On 


The king means, that as Hamlet ftands the faireſt chance to be next 


| Claudius as an uſurper, who had deprived young Hamlet of his 


Tight. by keirfhip to his father's crown? Hamlet calls bim drunkard, ;._ © 5, n 
murderer, aud villain; one who bad carried the elefion by low J 
and mean Practices; had | —_ 

© Popp'd in between the elegion and my hopes as 


Vor. XXII. "3 To 24 Db | ED 
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| To mb moſt. abſurd 4 whoſe common en 
Is death of fathers, and who ſtill bath cry'd, * 

From the firſt corſe, dll he that died to-day, r - 

This muſt be ſo. We pray you, throw io earth „CC 


This unprevailing woe; and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note, F 
You are the moſt immediate to our throne; 
And, with no lefs nobility of love,“ e 
Than that which deareſt father bears his ſon, RO 
Do I impart toward you: For your intent 
/ ' ; 

© 4 To WES, nel abſurd; ] Reaſon is here uſcd in its common 
aw; for the 2 *. which we form concluſions from arguments. 

| JOHNSON, 


q And, with no ur nobility of too] N an for He ghtthe, 
| WARBURTON: 8 
Nobility is rather generoſe ty. JounsoN- 


By nobility of love, Mr. Heath eb eminence and dif : 
tin dion of love. MALONE. Wi n 


So, afterwards, the Ghoſt, deſcribing his offe&ion | for the Querss e 5 | 1 . 


0 me, whole love was that of dignity” ke, STEEVENS, : 3 
© Do I impart toward you. I believe impart is, e my/elfy - ,F., " —_ 
communicate whatever I can beftow. JOHNSON. : SS + 


The crown of Denmark was ele dive. So, in Sir Clyomon Knight 45 e 
of the Golden "Shield, &c. 15992? | 8 3 
Aud me polleſs for ſpouſed wife, who in eledion am - "$40; 
% To have the crown of Denmark here, as heir unto the lame.“ 9 "<q 


elected, he will rive with as much love tb enſure the crown to 
him, as a father would ſhow i in the conbyyance of heirdom 10 2 
fon. STEEVEN S. | | 

I agree with Mr, Steevens, that the crown of Denwark TH en 
moſt of the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary; 8 
though it might be cuſtomary, in eledions, to pay ſome atienlion 

to the royal blood, which by degrees produced hereditary ſuc- 
celhon, Why ther do the reſt of the com mentators ſo often treat 


1 pray thee, ſlay with ns, go not to o Wittenberg. | : 


had 


voice of the king himſelf for his ſucceſhon in Denmark; * and he 


au e, at Wittenberg, to which he bas wade Hamlet propoſe 


5 i 1 

+ { 
1 
4 
6 6 

\ | 
1 
t 
j 


| ſequenily did not exiſt i in the time to which this play is referred. 


is laid to be written by an Engliſh gentleman, fludent i in Witten- 
| berg, an Univerſity of Germany ia W KRKirsonx. 
u 


; $0 from e and | remain, Kee STEEVENS, 


„„ HAMLET: 


In going back to ſchool i in Wittenberg,” 
It is moſt retrograde to our deſire: 
And, we beſeech you, bend you to remain“ 


. N. 


B. 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye At 
Our .chiefcſt courtier, coulin, and our ſon. 


QUEEN. Let not thy ether loſe her prayers, 
Hamlet; 


Haw. 1 ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam. T 
EINS. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply; 0 
Be as ourſelf in Denmark. Madam, come H 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 


From a ſhelf the precious diadem ftole, 
Aud put it in his pocket ;" 


but never hints at his being an uſurper. His diſcontent aroſe from 


bis uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal right 


which he pretended to ſet up to the crown. Some regard was 
probably had to the recommendation of the preceding prince, in 


eicaing the ſucceſſor. And therefore young Hamlet had the 


at his own death prophecies that «+ the election would light on zu 


Fortiubras, who bad his dying voice,“ conceiving that by the <1 
death of his uncle, he himſelf bad been king for an iuſtant, and 


bad therefore a right to recommend, When, in the fourth ad, the 
rabble wiſhed to chooſe Laertes king, I underſtand that antiquity 
was forgot, and cuſtom violated, by ele ting a new king in the 
life-tiwe of the old one, and perhaps alſo by the calling in a 
* to the royal blood. BLACKSTONE, 


to ſchool in Wittenberg, ] In Shakſpeare's time there was 


to return. 
The univerſity of Wittenberg was not founded till 1502, con- 


: MALONE* 
Our author may have derived bis knowledge of this famous 


univerſity from The Life of Tacke Wilton, 1594, or The Hiflory of 
Doctor Fauſtus, of whom the ſecond report (printed in the ſame year) 


® —— bend you to remain —] i. e. ſubdue your inclination to 
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bits ceiling to my heart: in grace whereof, 
No jocund health,“ that Denmark drinks to- day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds {hall tell; 


And the king's rouſe* the heaven ſhall bruit again, 53 


Re-ſpeaking earthly thunder, Come awa 


— 


[Exeunt King, Queen, Lords, Gc. Polonius. | 


and LAERTES, 

Hin O, thatthis too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 

Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! 
Or that the ol ae had not fix d 


"| 


His canon n felf- N T 0 Goal 0 Goal 


2 Sits — to my how? 7 1 Thus, thi N Lotbasis t 3 
„That {weet revenge comes ſniling to my thoughts,” 


| STELVENS, 


Tits ſmiling to my iert 15 surely it ſhould be— | 
Sits ſmilin g on my fart. RITSON.. og 


T0 my Benz, | e fignifies—near 05 cloſe, n 2055 to, my pe 
 STEEVENS, 


„ No Jocend health, ] The king's intemperance is very ſtrongly 


impreſſed ; .every thibg tbat e to him oO bim occaſion to | 


drink. Jonson. | ö 


See Othello, Ad I. ſc. iii, Srxxvzus. 


So, in Marlowe's Tragical Hiſtorie of Doctor Fauftusr 3 
% He 100 le his rouſe with ſtoopes of Rhenniſh Wine.“ Rirson. 


2 reſolve itſelf into @ deu!] Reſolve means the ſame as 


f iſſolve. Ben Jealus: uſes the word in bis Volpone, and in the ſame 


enſe: 
„ Forth the refolved corners of bis eyes.” 
Again, in The Country Girl, 1647: 


my ſwolo grief, reſ- oed in iheſe tears.” SrErveNs, | 


4 Or that the Eve: laſting had not fd 


TE His canon 'gain/t /elf- Slaughter !] The generality of the . 
tions tead cannon, as if the poer's thought were, — Or that the 


Almighty, had not planted. his artillery, or arms of vengeance,, againſt 


ſelf- mur der. But the word which I reftored (and which was . 


eſpouſed by the accurate Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition of this 
lay) is the true reading, i, e. that he had not reſtraints ſuicide 
bis expreſs law and peremptory prohibition. THEOBALD. 


There are yet ſhoe who luppole the old reading to be the true 


D 3 


— 


— the king's rouſe — ] i. e. the king's draught of jolly, . 


* « 
P4 F 2 * x VIP 
L * 


HAMLET, 


How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable Le 

Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 

Fie on't! O fie! tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to ſeed; things rank, and groſs f in na- 

itt 

Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould e come to this! 

But two months dead !—nay, not ſo much, not 
e 

So excellent a king; that was, to this,” 

Hyperion to a latyr:“ ſo loving to my mother, 


"one, as they ſay FER word fined forms to 400440 very frovely. in it 
favour. I would adviſe ſuch to recolled Virgil's expteffion: 
sit leges pretio, atque refit.” STEEVENS. 


If the true reading wanted any ſupport, it wight 'be found in 

 Cymbelines 

— — gain /t ſu Jaughter | 

« There is a prohibition ſo divine, 

„% That cravens my weak hand.“ 
In Shakipeare s time canon (norms) Was commonly fpelt cannon. 

 MALONE, 

a — is "entirely. abſolutely. See POO: Iv. P- 9. n. 27 
and Vol, XVII. p. 333, n. 6. STERVENS, 
So excellent @ king; that was, io this, 

: „Hyperion to a ſahyr :]! This fimilitude at Sri Gyhe 8 to 
be a little far-fetched; but it has an exquifite beauty, By the 
Sar is meant Pan, as by Hyperton, Apollo, Pan and Apollo were 
brothers, and the alluſion is to the contention between thoſe gods 
for the preference in muſick. WARBURTON. 

All our Engliſh poets are guilty of the ſame falſe quantity, and 


call Hyperion Hyperion ; at leaſt the only juſſance I bave met with 
to the contrary, is in the old play of Fuimus Troes, 169.1 "ol 
| „ Blow gentle Africus, | 


% Play on our poops, when umd. s ſon 
Shall couch in weR.” | OR et 

Shakſpeare, I believe, has no aliafion in the preſent Me 
except to the beauty of Apollo, and its e ene the 
deformity of a Satyr. STEEVENS. 
Hyperion or Apollo is repreſented in all the ancient flatues, &c, 
28 exquiſitely beautiful, the fatyrs hideouſly ugly. — Shakſpeare 
may ſurely be pardoned for not attending to the quantity of Latin 

names, hee and in oh mg 5 Re we 0 n . the 
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That bs might not beteem the winds of haves? 
Viſit e 00 e een and earth ! 2 


4 


"Ih 


ier of a colle&ion of epigrams printed in. 1613. to which 4 
Latin preface is prefixed, writing thus: | | 
«© Poſthimus, not the laſt of many more, 
„ Afks why I write in ſuch an idle vaine,” fc. 
Ot Tons e or W for Woodcocks, 16mo. ien c. 3. 
, | MIIexz. 
editions: 
That he permitted not the winds of heavin—. 


ita 


the fortune to ſee, concur in reading: | 
— fo loving to my mother, . 3; 
- That he might not beteeue the winds of heaven | 
Vifit her face too roughly. _ 


I have retrieved the poet's reading— 


* That he Foe not let e en the winds 7 heaven xc. 5 
5 TaxonAlo. 
The obſolete wid rapid 3 (in the firſt folio} 
to which ſhould be written (as in all the quartos ) beteeme, was changed, 
the as above, by Mr, Theobald; and with the aptitude of his ane 
ere ſucceeding criticks appe ar to have been ſatisfied. : 
ods Betceme, however, occurs in the tenth. book of Arthur Golding's 
verſion of Cvid's Metamorphoſis, 4to. 1587; and, from the cor- 
ind reſponding Latin, muſt — agoify, to Wy lien. 
ich permit, or ſuffer : | 
5 „et could be not beteene 
| „ The ſhape of anie other bird than Wo for to feeme. 95 
„ | Ws K. I. b. : 
| „4 lh tamen alite n | 
6 3 nifi quæ poſſit ſua fulmina ferre,” V. 157. 3 
Ice, Jupiter (though anxious for the poſſeſſion of Gavymede ) would - 
tbe not deign to aſſume a meaner form, or ſuffer change into an humbler 
= ſhape, than that of the auguſt and vigorous fowl who bears the 
c. thunder in his pouuces. 5 
Dare The exiſtence and- ſignification df the verb belerm being thus. 
35. eftabliſhed, it follows, that the attention of Hamlet's father to 
the 


oo queen. was ty ſuch as is deſcribed in the Enicrlude of he 
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x * \ 
* 
hs * 
— 3 | 7 ly 


7 That he might not beteem the wind of heaven —] In former | 


This is a ſophiſticated reading, copied from the 1 Fa: 3 bh” | 
the modern editions, for want of underſtanding the poet, whoſe. 
text is corrupt. in the old impreſſions: all of which that [ have, had 5 


Beteene is a corruption without doubt, but not fo inveterite a 
one; but that, by the change of a ſingle letter, aud the ſeparation _ 
of two words miſtakenly jumbled together, I am verily ae orator 


. 


. HAMLET, 


Ul 


Muſt I remember? why. ſhe woutd bang on him, 
As if increaſe of ee had grown 
By what i it led on: And yet, within a month, EY 
Let me not thipk on't ;—Frailty, vals moms is wo- 
man 5 
A little month ; or ere . fhoes were old, | 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears ; *—why ſhe, even ſhe,— 
O heaven! a beaſt, chat wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
5 Would have mourn'd ee ee wu my 
7 uncle, N 


My father's brother; but no more like my father, 
| Than I to Hercules: Within a month; 


ike and Repentauncs 7 Marie Magdolaine, xc. by Lewis Wager 
A0. 1567: | 
„ -But evermore they were unto me very tenden | 
„They would not ſuffer the wynde on me to blowe.“ 

I have therefore replaced the ancieut reading, without the 
Highteſt heſitation, in the text. 

This note was inſerted by me in the. Genies Mayotine, 8 
yeais before Mr. Malone's edition of our author (in which the 
| Tame jullification of the old reading--beteeme, occurs, ] had made 
ats appearance. STEEFVENS. 

This paflage ought to be a perpetual memento to all future edi. 
tors and commentators to proceed with the utmoſt caution in 
emendation, and never to diſcard a word from the text, merely 
becauſe it is not the language of the preſent day. 

Mr Hugi:es orf Mr, Rowe, ſuppoſing the text to be unintelli- 
gible, for beteem boldly ſubſtituted permit!/ed. M. Theobald, in 
order to favour his own emendatiion, ſtated untruly that all the old 
copies which he had ſeen, read beteene., His emendation appeare 
ing uvcomuonly happy, was adopted by all the ſubſequent editors, 


We tiad a ſentiment ſimilar to that before us, in . 5 Ie 
: tiate Counteſs, 1603 : 

2 ſhe bad a lord, 

„ Jealc us that air ſhould oth her chaſte looks.” MALONE. 
bs Like N tobe, 400 tears; ]| Shakſpeare might bave caught. this idea 


from an ancient ballad initled The Male out 7 Lerche 4s the Pong 
of Love: 


« Now I, like weeping Nioke, | 
N Ma Sa my bandes in teares,” ke. 3 i 
Ok this ballad 4manizum fre Kc. is the burden. STEEVENS. 


— 


Fre yet the ſalt of moſt untighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled 9 
She marry'd: — 0 moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good; 


"Ts 

my Hor. Hail to your lordſhip! . 

Ham _ ls am glad to ſee you well: 

r, Horatio, —or I do forget Sr. 

. Honk. The ſame, my lord, and your poor ſervant 

ger, e, e ee | | 
5 Hax. Sir, my good friend; ron change that names 

5 with Jou. ee 

the And what make you "YOM Witney Horatio — 

„e Marcellus? 8 

the Mas. My good lord, — 1 | | 

ade Hax. Lam very glad to ſee you; good even, fir. 

di. But wen. in faith, make you from Wittenperg! 5 

| in 7 | 

rely —=It POOR that nano] ru be your ſervant, | | you ſhall | 
| 6 my friend. Jonson. | 

li- * —— what make you — ] A familiar phraſe for what are you Fel 
ia doing. Jonxson. 8 r | 

Lon See Vol, VIII. p. 175, n. 5. tabs N 8 e 

8 — good even, fir. ] 80 the copies, Sir Thomas Hanmer 

aſa and Dr. Warburton put it good morning, The alteration is of no 

| | Importance, but all licence is dangerous. There is uo need of any 

change. Between the firſt and eighth ſcene of this ad it is apparent, 
Nx. that a natural day muſt paſs, and how much of it is already over, 
den there is nothing that can determine. The king has held a council, 5. 
It may now as well be evening as morning. JOHNSON. 


Marcellus ſaid of Hamlet at the concluſion. of ſcene 1: 
— and I this morning kvow 


* 
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But break. uy n ; for 1 muſt hold my tongne' x 


Enter nolan, Banane, Aa MaxcziLus. S 


The change made by Sir T. Hanmer might be juſtified by what 


D Where we hall find him moſt convenient * srixviss. he: 


We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 


3 HAMLET, 


Hon. A truant diſpoſition, 1 ay lord. 
Hau. I would not hear your enemy ſay ſo; 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truſter of your own report 
Againit yourſelf: I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elfinore? 


Hon. My lord, 1 came to ſee your father's funeral. 


Hau. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 


ſtudent; 


1 think, it was to ſee my mother 8 wedding. 


Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 


Hax. Thrift, thrift, Hor atio! the funeral bak'd 


meats * 


4 Did coldly furniſh forth the: marriage tables. 
. Would | had met wy: deareſt Tel in heaven 


1— the funeral 544 meats — ] It was daciendy the general 


cuſtom 10 give a cold entertainment to mourners at a funeral. In 


diflant counties this pradice is continued among the yeomanry. See 


The Tragique Hiſlorie of the Faire Valeria of London, 1598; „ His 


corpes was with funerall pompe conveyed to the church, and there 


follemnly enterred, nothing omitted which neceſfitie or cuſtom 
could claime; a fermon, a banquet, and like obſervations,” Again, 


in the old romance of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date: TT: 
«A great feaſle would he holde 155 
6+ Upon his quenes mornynge day, 
% That was buryed. iu an abbay.“ CorxIIs. 


See alſo Hayward's Life and Raigne of King Henrie the Fourth, 
4to. 1599, p. 135: „ Then hee [ Kivg Richard II. ] was conveyed 


to Langley Abby in Buckingbamſhire,—and there obſcurely in- 
terred, —without the * of a dinner for e the funeral.“ 
| p MALONE, 


— deareſt 1 in leaven —] Drareft for af moſt dreadful, 
molt dangerous. JOHNSON.. | 


on 


| Drareſt is moſt immediate, conſequential, important So, ia Romes 


and Juliet ON 


2 ring that I muſt uſe. 
„lu dear employment," 


1 r 
2 


200 
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Or ever“ I had ſeen that day, Horatio ! — 


| My father, — GIN” I ſee . father. : 9 5 
Hos. FM e TIE AG; 
My lord? PF 


Ham. In my mind's eye,” Harde 5 
Hok. 1 ſaw him once, be was a goodly king, 
Hau. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I ſhall not look upon his like again.“ 
Hor. My lord, I think I ſaw _ yeſternight, 
HAM. Saw! who? 
Hon. My lord, the Slag your father, 


Again, 3 in Baca inont and Fletcher s Maid in the Mill: 2 
Vou meet your dtareſt enemy in love, ; 
„% With all his hate about. him.** STEEVENS, _ 
See Vol, XVII. p. 192, u. 7. MALONE. Mg 
or ever —] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads — tre ever. 


This is not the only inſtance in which a familiar phraſeology has 
been Ee for one more 1 in that valuable COPY. | 

MaLONE. 
7 In my AT he,] This expreſſion occurs again in our author „ 


Hops 105 Lucrece: 
4 bimſelf behind | 
% Was left unſeen, ſave to the eye. 3 wha fr 


Ben Jonſon has borrowed it in his Maſque called Love's Triungh 
through Callipolis: | 


« As only by. the a eye may be ſeen.” 


Telemachus lamenting the abſence of Ulyfles, is "repreſented in a ike . 


manner: 
cell, rare bl in ces. 09g. L. I. 1183. 


STEEVENS: 


This expreſſion occurs again in our author 3 27300 Sonnet: 
Since [I leſt you, mine: che is in my mind. MALONE. 


* I ſhall not look upon his lite again.] Mr. Holt propoſes to read 
| from an emeudation of Sir Thomas Cam welds ane of TREO Hear 


Northampton: : 
6 Eye Jholl not look upon his like ozain;" 


and thinks it is more in the true ſpirit of Shakſpeare than the other, f 
So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 146: * In the greateſt pomp that ever 
ce behelde.”” Again, in Sandys's Travels, p. 150: We went this 
day traugh the moſt pregnant aud e N that ever 8 


beheld,” 2 un. 


& 
* 


* * 


With an attent ear; * till I may deliver, 


This marvel to you. 


Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waiſt and middle of the night,“ 
Been thus encounter d. A figure like your 1 25 


for attentive. MALONE, 


I the dead waiſt and middle of the night } This ſtrauge phraſe. 
_ ology feems to have been common is the time of Shakſpeare, By 
waiſt is meant nothing more than middle; aud hence the epithet 


25 Malecontent, 1604 : 


i. e. midnight, Again, in The Puritan, A comedy, 1607: — 


. HAMLET, 


Han. „ I my father? 
Hor. Seaſon your admiration? for a while 


Upon the witneſs of theſe gentlemen, 


I (” God's love, let me hear, 
Hor. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 


KI EO Ap = WM 


Armed at point,“ exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 


Goes flow and flately by them: thrice he walled, 
By their oppreſs'd and fear- ſurprized ves.” 
Within Wis truncheon 8 INN? hilt r al. 1 


ad. 


„ Seaſon your 1 RE, That is, cede it. OHNSON, 
' With an attent ear; ] Spenſer, as well as our poet, uſes attent 


dead did net appear incongruous to our poet. So, in Menge 
„ *Tis now about the 1 TY ai /t of aol 2 


ere the day be ſpent to the girdle, — 
In the old copies the word is ſpelt waft, as it is in the ſecond act, 
ſc. ii: ++ Then you live about her waſt, or in the middle of ber 
favours.” The ſame ſpelling is found in King Lear, AQIV. ſc. vi: 
„% Down from the waſt, they are centauis.” See alſo Miuſheu's 
Dia. 1617: „ft, middle, or girdle- ſte ed.“ We have the ſame 
pleonaſm in another line in this play: ET 
And given my heart a working mute and dumb.” 

All tbe modern editors read — In the dead waſle ke. MALONE, 

| Dead waſte may be the true reading. See Vol. IV. p- 36, u. 4 
SrTEVEXSò. 
1 Armed at point.] Thus the quartos. The folio: = 
| ng at all As. 'STEEVENS, 


ar. 
en, 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


Almoſt to jelly wht the act of fat. 


Stand dint and ſpeak not to bim. This to me 


In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did; 


And | with them, the third night, kept the wich : 3 
Where, as tbey had deliver d, both in time, 
Form of tbe thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes: I knew your auer 7 


Theſe hands are not more like. 


HAM. But Where was mis? | 
Mar. My lord, upon the { pladoria'” "Where \ we 

. watch'd, _ | ; 
Hau. Did 955 not ſpeak to it?“ 


8 with the. a2 of fear, ] 1 was the cauſe, hs adive cauſe - 


that diftilled them by that force of operation which we ftrialy call 


4d in voluntary, and power in iavoluntary as but e 2 3 


2d in both. Jonxsox. 
The folio reads - . bextil'd, | STEEVENS,. | 


Did you not ſpeak 10 it?] Fielding, who was well acquainted | 
with vulgar ſuperſtitions, in bis Tom Jones, B. XI. ch. ii. obſerves 5 


that Mrs, Fitzpatrick, „like a ghoſt, onty wanted to be (poke io," 


but then very readily anſwered, It ſeems from this paſlage, as well 


as from others in books too mean to be formally quoted, that ſpeAres 


were ſuppoſed to maintain an obdurate e till r by 
the people to whom they appeared. T 
The drift therefore of Hamlet's queſtion is, whether bis father CE 
ſhade had been ſpoken to; aud nat whether Horatio, as a parti- 
cular or privileged perſon, was the ſpeaker to it. Horavio tells 


us he had ſeen the late king but once, and therefore cannot be ima» 


gined to have any particuiar intereſt with his apparition. \\ 
The vulgar notion that a ghoſt could only be ſpoken to with 


8 and effed by a ſcholar, agrees very well with che cha- 5 


racter of Marcellus, a common officer; but it would have diſyraced 


the Prince of Denmark to have ſuppoſed the ſpcare would more | i 
readily comply with Horatio's- ſolicitation, merely becauſe it was 5 


that of a wan who had been fludying at a univerkity, - 
We are at liberty to think the Ghoſt would have replied to ran - 
ciſco, Bernardo, or Marcellus, had either of them ventured 10 


| queſtion it. It was aQually preparing to addreſs Horatio, when 


the cock ctew. The convenience of Shakſpeare's play, however, 


required 2 the e ſhould continue DIS, al Hamlet could 


x And we did think it writ down 1 in our r duty, 


5 n AM L E & 4 'X 


Hon. My lord, I did; | 
Bat anſwer made it none: yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew lond; U 
And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
Arid vaniſh'd from our Wen. : 
Halle ig © very 18 
Hon. As I do live, my honour'd lord, tis true; 


To let Fan know of it. 


be introduced to hear what was to remain concealed in his own In 

breaſt, or to be communicated by him to ſome intelligent fiiend, 

like Horatio, 3 in whom he could implicitly confide. | 

By what particular perſon therefore an apparition which exhibits 

5 itſelf only for the purpoſe of being urged to e was addreſſed, 
could be of no conſequgnce. 

Be it remembered likewiſe, that the words are not as lately pro- 
nounced on the ſtage, — Did not you ſpeak to it?” — but Did 
you not ſpeak to it?” — How aukward will the innovated ſenſe 
appear, if attempted to be produced en the N as it EY 
ſtands in the true copies! | 

Did you not ſpeak to it? | 
The e therefore, ſhould moſt 3 refl on — 3 

| — STEEVENS. 
5.7 I nods the morning 161 crew toud;] The moment of the evanc- 
| eſcence of ſpirits was ſuppoſed to be limited to the crowing of the 
cock. This belief is mentioned fo. early 3s by Prudentius, Cathem. 

Hymn, I. v. 40. But ſome of his commontators prove. it to be of 
much bigher antiquity. 

Id is a moſt inimitable circumſtance in Shakfocars;- fo: to have 
managed this popular idea, as to make the Ghoſt, which has been 
ſo long obſtinately filent, and of courſe muſt be diſmiſſed by the 
morning, begia or rather prepare to ſpeak, aud to be Feen, | 
at the very critical time of the crowing: of a cock. 


Another poet, according to cuſtom, would have ſuffered lüs ghoſt. ſu 
| tamely to vaniſh, without contriving this ſtart, which is like 2 2 
| Rart of guilt, To ſay nothing of the aggravation of tbe future lat. : 
pence, occaſioned by this preparation to ſpeak, and to impart ſome a 


mylterious ſecret. Leſs would have Veen 98888 bad TOY 
been promiſed, T. WARTON. | | 


201 
* 


PRINCE or DENMARK. 45 


Hou. dee indeed, firs, Put this cronbles me. 


Hold you the watch to- night? 


ATE: We do, my lord. 

HAM. Arm'd, fox wr - | 
i Arm d. my lord. 

HAM. From top to toe? 
ALI. My lord. from head to foot. | 
Hau. 3 Then ſaw you not 
His ee, 2 

Hos, O, yes, my lord; he wore Mo beaver up. 

Hau. What, look d he frowningly? 

Ho. A countenance more 8 

in ſorrow than j in anger. 

Ham. 5 5 Pale, or red? 

Hon. Nay, very pale. : 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you? : 
Hon. Moſt conſtantly. < N 
Haw. © I would, I had been there. 

Hor, It would have much amaz'd you. 1 
„ „ Very like, 
Very like: Syd it king? 


a hundred. _ 


= 


Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616, beaver 18 defined thus: — 


*, to take WI the r more 9 MALONE. | 


-  _ 


Ie. e one with moderate halle wight tell | 


— wore his beayer up. 1 Though ms ——_ Kenified | 
| that part of the helmet which was lei down, to enable the wearer to 
rink, Shakſpeare always uſes the word: as denoting that part of the 
helmet which, when raiſed up, expoſed the face of the wearer: and 
ſuch was the popular fignification of the word in bis time. In 


In armour it ſignifies that part of the belmet which may be * 


* oe HAMLET, 


rightly. The folio, 1623.” reads — tre 


Hau. | Hãais beard was erizt'd? wy 


Hos. It was, as I have ſeen i it in his life, 
A ſable ſilver' d.?“ 
"Baud. - Twit Mich: to- night; 
Perchance, 'twill walk again. „ 
"HO: | I warrant, it will, 


Ha. If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 


T'll ſpeak to it, though hell itlelf ſhould gape, 


And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 


If you have hitherto conceal'd this fight, 
Let it be tenable in your filence till; * 


And whatſoever elſe ſhail bap to-night, 
Give it an underſtanding, but no tongue ; 


J will requite your loves: : So, fare you mls 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and Ovelve,. 
Vil viſit you. 


Att. Onrdutyto your honour. | 
Haw. Your loves, as mine to you: Farewell. 
[Exeunt HoRATIO, MARCELLUS, and BERNARDO; 


My father's ſpirit in arms [7 all is not well; 
1 doubt ſome foul play: would, the night were 


come! 


Till then fit till, my ſoul: Foul deeds will nt 
; Mun all the earth 0 "erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 


[Exh 


* A fable flood. So, in our poet's 12th tenets TEE 

| «© Aud ſabl: curls, all filver'd der with white.“ 'MALONE. 

Let it be tenable in your filence fill; . 1hus the quartos, and 
le, STEFVENS. 

3 My father's ſpirit in arms! | From what went. before, I once 


binted td Mr, Games that theſe words nagar be ſpoken i in this 


manner: | 
My father's "tas * arms! all bs not well; . 
Walhin, 


Z 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK 7 
CCCP 
: 4 Room in Polonius' Houſe, | 


5 Enter Larzrxs and Oruaria. $2 


Larn. My neceſſaries are bad; farewell: 
And, ſiſter, as the winds give benefit, 


And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not fleep, 

But let me hear from you. 
„ Do you doubt that? 
Lats.” For Hamlet, and the trifling of his YOUR, 

Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 

The perfume and 4 ea of a minute % 


0 No more. 
Orn. No more but ſo! ? 
„ | | Think it no more: 


For nature, creſcent, 6086 3 not grow alone 


| 4 The perfume and foppliance of a minutes] Thus the . 
xil. the folio bas it: 

| * ———— ſweet, not Loffing, 
Ti- ſuppliance of @ minute. | 
5 It is plain that perſume is neceſſary to cxoniplity the ;dea of Juul, | 
ONE. not la ſting. With the word ſuppliance I am not ſatisfied, and yet 
aud dare hardly .offet what I imagine to be right. I ſulpe& that ſof- 
. | flance, or ſome ſuch word, formed from the Italian, was then uſed 
once for the a& of fumigating with ſweet ſcents. JOHNSON.. 


The perfume and ſuppliance of @ minufe ; i. e. what is ſupplied to 
us for a minute; or, as Mr. Maſon ſuppoſes, “ an amuſement 
to fill up a vacant moment, and render it agreeable,” STEzEVENG. 


The words — perfume and, which are found in the Ss 1604, 
were omitted in tt e folio. MALONE, 


* 
8 ; 


. , F 
k 4 , 
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„ HAMLET, Re" 


In thews,* and bulk; but, as ; this wage waxes; Ar 
The'inward ice of the mind and foul _ U 


| Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; W 
And now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirch 


The virtue of his will: © but, you muſt fear, © Bc 
His greatneſs weigh'd, his will is not his own; As 
For he himſelf is fabject to his birth? M. 
He may not, as unvalued perſons (doo. 11 
Carve for himſelf; for on his choice depends 1 
Ihe _ and the health of the whole Rate ;* 0 If 
O1 


$ In thews,] i. e. i ſinews, muſcular 8 So, in K T. 
Henry TV, Part II: Care I for the limb, the thewes, the . Ke. Fe 
See Vol. XIII. p. 137, n. 7. STEEVENS, 0 | x 
© 4nd now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirck _ Al 
The virtue of his wille] From caulela, which Gentfies only 2 O! 
5 Prudent forefight or caution ; but, paſhng through Fiench hands, it 
loſt its innocence, and now ſignifies fraud, deceit. And o he wſcy 4 
| the adjeRive in Julius Ceſar: If 
„ piieſts and SOwnrds, aud men 5 5 Vi 
| WARBURTON, 
So, in the ſecond part of Greene's 4rt of Concycalching, 1592: 11 
« — and their ſubtill cantels to amend the flatute.” To amend T. 
the flatute, was the caut phraſe for evading the law. STEEVENS, 
- Caulel is ſubtlety or deceit, Minſheu iv his Didionary, 1617, de- Ar 
nes it, A crafty way to deceive.” The wan is again uled by Cc 
Shakſpeare in 4 Lover's Complaint: | | | | 
THe « In tim a plenitude of ſubtle matter, 
5 | BD Applied to eat, all firagge forms receives.” 
| | Maron. 
Virtue ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and powers. and may 
* explained the pure effect. JOHNSON. 
The virtue of his will means, his virtuous intentions. Cantel 1 e 
craft. So, Coriolanus ſays: . 
| „ be caught by cautelous baits and praftice.” OG 
MN. Mas0M, 
1 For ke un ke. * This line is not in the quarto, _ 
___ MALONE 
| ® The ſafety and the kealth of the whole Hale; Thus the quarto, 
_ 1604, except that it has — this whole ſtate, and, the W the 1 
| | inadvertently omitted. The folio: reads: | 750 
The ſanQity and health of the whole flate, | | 
* is anner en of u al alterations being ſometime 


4 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. ag 


And therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib' d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body. | 
v; Whereof he is the head: Then if he ſays, he loves 
* n ER 
It fits your wildom fo far to batte! to Boks De 
As be in his particular act and place 
May give his ſaying deed; ? which is no further, 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you liſt bis ſongs ; 
Or loſe your heart; or your chaſte tealure open 
To his nnmaſter'd * importunity. wks > 
Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter ; A 
And keep you in the rear of your affedion, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. 
The charieſt maid* is prodigal enough, 
If ſne unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 
Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnions ſtrokes: 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd; 
Andin the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt 1 imminent; 


wade in the folio. The edhor, Ending the metre defefive; itt 
conſequence of the article being omitted before health, inſtead bt 
ſupplying it, for ſafety ſubſlituted a word of three uses. ; 
MALONE, 
9 May give kis ſaying deed :] 2 in Tien of Athens: © ——— the 
deed of ſaying is quite out of uſe,” Again, in Troilus ne Creſſda : | 
| Spea ling in Nas, and ee in his tongue.“ 


2 | | MALONE, 

| BY unmafler 3 i. e. licentious. Jonson. < 

LOSE, ? —— keep you in the rear &c.] That is, db not advance ſo far 
uarto, as your affe dion would lead yau. Jonxsox. Wy 6 
the i The charieft maid —) Chary is cautions. $0; in Greebe's 


Never tod Late, 1616: Love requires not chaſtity, but that het 
loldiers be chary.“ * $6 ve livers rn my ion 98 5 
etimes Eharily,” STEEVENS. 


Vol. XXII. „ n E 


30 | HAMLET, 


Be wary then: beſt ſafety lies in fear; - 

Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near. 
Orn. I ſhall the effect of this good leſſon keep 

As watchman to my heart: But, good my brother, 

Do not, as ſome nngracious paſtors do, 

Show me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 

Whilſt, like a puff'd and reckleſs libertine, 

Himſelf the e's path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own read. . 


LER. - O. fear me not. 
1 tay too long hat here my father comes. 


Euler PoLons, 


* 


A double bleſſing i is a double grace; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 


Por. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard. for 
ſhame ; 


5 The wind fits 3 in n the ſhoulder of your ſail, * 


© recks not "tis own reads] That is, beeds not bis own 
leſſons. Pore. 
So, in the old Morality of Hycke Scorners 
Ie nota feder.“ 
Again, ibidem- 
| « And of thy living, I reed ined thee," 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word reed in his Catalins: 
So that thou could'ſt not move 
4 Againft a publick reed,” py | 
Again, in Sir Tho, North's tranſlation of Plutarch : 4 Dif: 
| Patch, I read you, for your, enterprize is betray'd.” Again, the 
old proverb, in the Two angry Women of Abingdon, 99 2 
Take heed, is a good reed,” | 
i. e. good counſel, good advice. STEEVENS. 
So, Sternhold, Pſalm i: 
„ that hath not lent 
4 % To wicked rede his ear. BLACKSTONE 
. The Jhoulger of your ſoil,] This is a common fea phraſe, 
anne 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 31 


And you are ſtaĩd oy: There, —my bleſſing with | 
you; nn hand on LAERTES' head, 
ep And theſe few precepts in thy memory 
r, MW Look thou character.” Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou haſt, and their adoption tried, 
| Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of fleel;“ 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch' d, unfledg' d, comrade,” Beware 


6 4nd 11 /. few precepts in 1 thy memory Ir 
Loo thou charaQer. ] 1. . write; ſtrongly 1 The ſame 
phraſe is again uled by our author in bis 122d Sonnet: | 

„ hy tabics are within my brain, \ | - 
% Full charatter'd with lafting memory.“ 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
Ido conjufe thee, | | 
„% Who ait the table wherein all my thoughts | 
„ Are viſibly charatler'd aud engray d.“ MALONE, 


7 Crapple them ta thy foul with hooks of fleel 5] The old. copies 
read with hoops of fleel. I have po doubt that this was a corrup- | 
tion in the original quaito of 1604, arifing, like many others, 
fiom limilitude of ſounds, The emendation, which was wade by 
Mr, Pope, and adopted by three ſubſequent editors, is flrongly 
ſupported by the, word grapple. See Minſheu's Didiouary, i617: 
© To hook or grapple, viz, to grapple and to board a ſhip.” 


A grapple is au iuſtrumeut with ſeveral 400 f to lay hold ofa (hip, 
in older to board it. 


This corieQion is alſo juſtified by our poet' s 137th 8650 
* « Wiy of eyes failhood haſt thou forged hooks, 
Dif. | „% Whereto the judgement of my heart is yd?” 


h It may be alſo obſcrved, that hooks are ſometimes made of feel, 
3 but hoops never. 


We bave, bowever, in King Denis: 17 r. II: 
« Akoop of gold to bind thy brothers in.“ 
The former part of the phraſe occurs alſo in aaa : 1 
46. Grapples, you to the heart and love of us.” Aen. 


| 8 But do not dull thy palm with enlertolnment. Ee | 
o yy neu · lalch 988 . N The literal ſenſe is, 


e e 8 Ez 


hraſe, 
VENS 


6 ͤöJ1ĩ⁵?gsß - 7 LE T, 


Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear it that the oppoſer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each man's cenſure," but reſerve thy judge- 
ment. 

Coltly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

Bat not expreſs'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the beſl rank and ation, 
Are moſt ſelect and e, chief i in that.“ 


Do not wh thy palm callous by ſhaking eue man by the Jand. The 
figurative meaning may be, Do not by promiſcuous converſation maig 
thy mind in ſenſible to the difference of charadlers. Jouns0N. 


9 ——each man's cenſure, ] Cenſure | is Opinion. Sy in King 
Henry PI. P. I: | 
« The kivg is old enough to give bis cenſure.” STEEVENs, 


Ae moſt ſeledt and generous, chief in that.] I think the whole 
_ defiga of the precept ſhows we ſhould read: | 
| Are moſt ſelett, and generous chief, in that, 
_ Chief may be an adjedtive uſed adverbially, a pradice e common 
to our author: chirfly generous, Yet it muſt be owned that the 

punctuation recommended is very fliff and harſh, 
I would, however, more willingly read 

And they in France, of the beft rank and flation, 

Sele and generous, are moſt choice in that. _ 


Let the reader, who can diſcover the {lighteſt approach: dona, | 


ſenſe, barmony, or metre, in the original line,— 
Axe of a moſt ſelet and generous chief, in that, 
adhere to the old copies, STEEYVENS. 


The genuine meauing of the paſſage requires us to point the | 


line 115 
Are moſt ſcle& and generous, chick] in that." £ 


1. e. the nobility of France are ſele@ and generous above all other | 
nations and chiefly in the point of apparel ; the. richneſs and ele- 


gance of their dreſz, R1TSON, 
Are of a moſt ſele&t and generous chief, in that, ] Thus the quarto, 


1604, and the folio, except that in that copy the word chief is ſpelt 


che. The ſubſtantive chief, which ſignifies in heraldry the upper 
part of the ſhield, appears to have been in common uſe in Shak» 
ſpeare's time, being found in Minſheu's Didionary, 1617, He 


| r it thus; 0 — pw et enth nodjlier bora — paricy 1 


kt n 


ards i 


the | 


ther ! 


ele- 


arto, 


ſpelt 


pper 
haks 
He 


arte Bt 


| ſenatoribus & konoratis vis," 
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| Neither a borrower, nor a febder be: 


For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend; | 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry.“ 5 
This above all, — To thine ownſelf-be ves | 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day,“ 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man, 
Farewell; my bleſling ſeaſon this 1 in thee!* | 


ejus obtinet ; ante Chriſti adventum dabatur in maximi konoris ſignum 


Poeta ſter. 


The meaning then ſeems to be, T hey in, France approve themſeloes 
of a moſt ſelef and generous eſcutcheon by their dreſs. Generous is uled 
with the lignification of generoſus. 80, i in Othello: “ The en | 


ilanders,” &c, 
Chief, however, may have been uſed 28 2 ſubRantive, for note or 


eſtimation, without any alluſion to keraldry, though the word was 
perhaps originally keraldick. So, in Bacon's Colours of Good and Evil, 
16mo. 1597: In the warmer climates the people are generally 


more wiſe, but in the northern climates the wits of chief are greater. 
If chief in this ſenſe bad not been familiarly underſtood, the 


editor of the folio muſt have conſidered the line as unintelligible, | 
and would bave probably omitted the words—of @ in the beginning 
of it, or attempted ſome other corredion. That not having been 


done, I have adhered to the old copies, 
Our poet from various paflages in his works, appears to have 
been ee acquainted with * the terms ol heraldry, 


07 1 in che paſſage quoted from 1 is, I believe, a bald 


tranſlation of the old French phraſe—de chef, whatever, io the 


preſent inflance, might be it intended meaning.  STEEVENS. * 


— huſbandry.] i. e. of thrift; Economical prudence. 


See Vol. XI. p. 82, a. 4. Maron. | 
* And it mut foll pu, as the. night the day,] So, in the FRO 


Sonnet of Shakſpeare : 
| „ That follow'd it as gentle day | 
Dol follow night." | STEEVENS. 


— my bleſſing ſeaſon this i in thee _ roſes, for infuſe. . 
"WARBURTON, 


It is more than to infuſe, itis 1 to infix TY in ſuch a manner As har | 


kt never may wear out. Jenson. 5 \ 


B. Janes has uſed the word in his 


MALONE, 


* Pb 


5 1 0 1 2 , , : . s f "wy, 


vt HAMLET, 


'Larn. Moſt humbly do take my leave, my lord. As it 
Pol. The time invites you; = go. your ſervants WW Wh: 
e | 0 
LER. Farewell. O phelia; and remember well 
What I have laid to you. 


Orn. Lis in my memory lock'd, p 

And you yourſelf ſhall keep the key or it,” - 

' Lark. Farewell, Ixil LAERTES. WM Unf 
Por. What is't, Ophelia, he hath ſaid to you? Wn, 
Orn. So pleaſe you, e touching the lord C 

enn 
Por. Marry, well bethoug bt: 23 P 

Tis told me, he hath very of of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourſelf Th: 

N Have of your audience been moſt free and boun- Wh 

IH it be ſo, (as ſo * tis put on me, Or 

And that in way of caution,) 1 muſt tell you, Wr 
You do not underſtand yourſelf lo e 3 

: . 
| $0, i in the mock tragedy repreſented beter the king: Untr 
„ho in want a bollow friend doth try, fies 

1575 Þbuealy ſeaſons him his enemy.“ STEEVENS. | 
6 The time invites you;] So, in Macbeth : 3 It 
„% go, and it is done, the bell invites we.” STEEYENS, chor 
Thus the folio. The quarts, 1604, reads — The time inveſis | 1 
you: which Mr. Theobald preferred, ſuppoſing that it meant, 6 the © V 
time heſerges, preſſes upon you on every hide.” But to inveſt, inf aud 
* 5 UNE; only a to clothe, or give polleſſion, 1 

- MALONE, 

2 —.— your ſervants tend ] i. e. yo . are wanne for clof 
you, Johnson. = ..2; 
1 —— yow ſelf ſhall keep the 19 of it.] The meaning is, that and 
you counſels are as ſure of remaining locked up in my memory, ſelf 
a> if yourſelf cartied the key of it. So, in Northward Hoe, by win 


Decker and Webſter, i607: «You ſhall cloſe it up like a wea- if 


Cure « of Idar Wa, nnd a eee tory & the by oh We.” 1 I 
| | STEEVENS, bat 


rd. 


n- 


peſt i 


the 


NE, 
for 


that | 


Dry, 
by 


I Ca* i 


NS, 


ves't the latter ealy, ugh the ſenſe requires the former. 
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As it behoves my daughter, and your honour: 
What is between you? give me up the truth. | 
Orn. He hath, my lord, of late made many T 
tenders 
Of his affection to me. | 
Pol. Affection? puh! you Peak like a green 
girl, 
Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance. 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 
Orn. I do not know, my lord, what 1 ſhould 
think. 
Por. Marry, I'll teach vou: think yourſelf a 
baby ; 


That you have ta'en theſe tenders for true pay, 


Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more 
dearly; 

Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 

Wronging i It thus,) you'll tender me a fool. 4 


e Unſifted in . * e e Unſifted for untriel. 
Untried ſignifies either not tempted, or not refined ; unſifted ſigui- 


WARBURTON, 


It means, I believe, one who has not ſufficiently conſidered, or 
thoroughly ſifted ſuch matters. M. Mason. | 
I do not think that the ſenſe requires us to underſtand untempled. 


„ Unlifted in“ &c, means, I think, one who has not nicely Canveſed 


aud examined the peril of her ſituation. MALONE. 
9 ———— Tender yourſelf more dearly; _ | 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
| Wronging it thus,) you'll tender me a fool] The Sarl | 8 
cloſed at the wrong place; and we muſt bave like wile a light cor. 


redion in the laſt Seeks. [Wringing it &c.] Polonius is racking 


and playing on the word tender, (ill he thinks proper to cotred him- 


ſelf for the licence; and then he would ſay not farther to crack the. 


wind of the phraſe, by twiſting it and contorting it, as I have done. 
WARBURTON. 


I believe the word wronging has reference, not to the phraſe, 


but to e ; if 0 80 on wronging it thus, that is, if jou con- 


80 E 4 


"a 


56 HAMLET, 


Ork. My lord, he bath importun 'd me with love, 
th honourable tallom. - 
Por. Ay, faſhion you may call it;* g0 to, 90 to. 
Org. And hath- given countenance to his ſpeech, 
my lord. 
Wich almoſt all the holy vows of 8 


Por. Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcocks.” Ido 
know, | 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 


nue to 9 on thus wrong. This is a mode of ſpeaking perbaps not 


very grammatical, but very common; nor have the beſt writers 
refuſed i 11 | h 


4% To ſinner it or ſaint it,” 
is in Pope, And Rowe, SHES: 
bos to cit; 
With one who knows you too.” 
The folio has it—Roaming it thus. That is, Letting yourſelf looſe 
to Suck ee liberty. But wronging ſeems to be | more e 
Johnson. 


i see you do not coy it,“ is in | Maſſinger' New Wa to pay ola 
Debis. STEEVENS. 


? 


I have followed the püs este of the firſt quarto, 1604, where 
the parentheſis is extended to the word thus, to which word the 
context in my apprehenfion clearly ſhews it ſhould be carried. 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, playing 1 it, 
and abuſling it thus, “) &c. So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

„To wrong the wronger, till he render right,” 


| The quarts, by the miſtake of the compoſitor, reads — Wrong it 


thus. The correGion was made by Mr. Pope. 
— Tender yourſelf more dearly;] To tender is to . regard with 


affection, So in Ring Richard IT 


oh — And ſo betide me, 
% As welll tender you and all of yours. 
Again, i in The Maydes Metamorphoſes, by Lyly, 16815 : 
if you account us for the ſame | 
% That zender thee, and love Apollo's name,” MALONP. 


* —— faſhion you may call it; 3 She ules faſtion 175 manner, and 
be for a tranſient pratiice. - JoxRSON. 


| AY 
3 ſhrin ges to catch wood co. A proverbial ſaying, « Every 


: Woman has a /þringe to catch a woodcock."”” STEEVENS, | 


- 


not 
ters 


INP, 


and 


very 
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Lends the tongue vows: theſe blazes, daughters 
Giving more light than heat,—extin 3 in both, 
Even in their promiſe, as it is a making. 


You muſt not take for fire. From this time, 


Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence; 


Set your entreatments ? at a higher rate, 


Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe ſo much in him, That he is youngz 
And with a larger tether® may he walk, 

Than may be given yon: In few, O phelia, 

Do not believe his vows: for they are brokers". 
Not of that die which their inveſtments ſhow, 


But mere implorators of unholy ſuits, 


Breathing like ſanctified and pious bonds, 10 


1— /. (blazes, daughter,]_ Some epithet to blatt was pro» 
bably omitted, by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or compolitor, . 
in the; firſt ane in e e = which the metre is defeQive. 

| a MALONEs £ 

b Set your entreatments —_ Entreatments here mean companys 
converſation, from the French entretien, Jonxsou. | 

Entreatments, I rather think, means the objects of entreaty ; the 
favours for which lovers ſue. In the next ſcene we have a word of 
a ſimilar formation: a „„ 
As if it ſome ern did defire,” xe. MALONE. = 
— tether—] A firing to tie horſes, Pore. | 


Tether is that ſtring by which an animal, ſet to graze in grounds 
unincloſed, is confined within the proper limits, JOHNSON... 


So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 160: :—* To tye the ape and 
the bear in one t:dder.” Tether is a firing by which any animal 
is faſtened, whether for the ſake of feeding or the air. 


STEEVENS. 

7 Do not believe bis vows, for 15 are brokers—] A broker iu old 

Englith meant a bawd or pimp. See the Gloſſary to Gawin Mong: 

laſs's tranflation of Virgil. So, in King e 6 
„ This bawd, this broker,” &c. SES.» 

See alſo Vol. XVI. p. 450, n. 9. In our author's Lover's con- af 
Plaine we again meet with the ſame expreſſ on, ien in the ſame 
manner? 

© Know, vous are ever brokers to defiting --MALONE.. 
i, e like Aae, and pious bonds, On abich the editor, 


— 


38 H A M EE. 
The 90 to beguile. This is for all, — 


Mr. Theobald, remarks, ' Though all the editors le Nane 
this reading implicitly, it is certainly corrupt; and I have been ſur. 
prized how men of genius and learning could let it paſs without ſome 
| Suſpicion, What idea can we frame to ourſelves of a breathing bond, 
or of its being ſanfAified and pious, Ke. But he was too haſty in 
framing ideas befoie he underſtood thoſe already framed by the 
poet, and expreſſed in very plein words. Do vot believe (ſays 
Polonius to his daughter) Hamlet's amorous vows' made 10 you; 
which pretend religion in them (he better lo beguile) like thoſe 
ſandified and pious vows [or bonds] made to heaven. And why 
ſhoutd not this paſs without ſuſpicion? WARBURTON. | | 


Theobald for bonds ſubſtitutes bawds. JOHNSON, 


Notwithſtanding Warburton's elaborate explanation of this paſ. 
ſage, I have not the leaſt doubt but Theobald is right, and that 
we ought to read bawds inſtead of bonds. ludeed the preſent 
reading i is little better than nonſenſe / h 
Polonius had called Hamlet's vows, brokers, but two "FOR before, 
a ſynonymous word to bawds, and the very title that Shakſpeare 
gives to Pandarus, in his Tro:lus and Creſſids. The words im- 
plorators of unkoly ſuits, are an exa@ deſcription of a bawd; and all 
ſuch of them as are crafty in their trade, put on the appearance of 
aol, and are not of that die which their inveſtments ſhew,” 
| M. MAson. 


| The old ER is e the true one. Do not, ſays 
| Polonius, believe his vows, for they are merely uttered for the 
1 | purpoſe of perſuading you to yield to a criminal paſhon, though 
| 


they appear only ine genuine effuſions of a pure and lawful afe 
fedtion, and aſſume the ſemblance of thoſe ſacred engagements entered 
| into at the altar of wedlock. The bonds herein our poet $ thoughts 
| 255 were bonds of lovr. So, in his 142d Sonnet: | 
| & 66 — hoe lips of thine, 
| e That have profan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, | 
« And ſeal'd falie bonds of love, as oft as mine.” 
| Again, in The Merchant of Venict : | 
| | „ O, ten times faſter Venus pigeons ly, 
| „ To ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are wont 
| © To keep obliged faith unforfcited,” 
| | © SanQified aud pious bonds,” are the true bonds of love or, as 
| 3 our poet has elſewhere' expteſſed it, | 
| 
{ 


o7 «A conrad and eternal bond of love.” ; DE. 

Dr. Warbuitou certainly miſunde:iſtood this paſſage; and when 

be triumphantly aſks ++ may not thi; paſs without ſuſpicion? 2 if he 

means his own comment, the anſwer , becauſe it is not perfectly 
accutate. MAronx. | | 
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] would not, in olain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leiſure,“ 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you; come ls . N 
Orn. 1 ſhall 206 my lord. L Punt | 


The Platform 
Fnter Hautzr, Honario, and MARCELLUS. 


Hi: The air bites ſkrewdly; it is very cold. 
Hos. It is a nipping and an eager air.“ 
Hau. What hour now? 
HoR. 1 think, it lacks of twelve · 
Mak. No, it is firnck, 
Hor, Indeed? L heard it not; itthen draws near 
FVV 
Wherein the ſpirit held his wont to alk” 
[A flouriſh of trumpets, and ordnance Shot of, . 
within, 
What does this mean, my lord? | 
BAM. The king doth wake to- night, and rakes 
bis roule,?. 


9 I woul4 not, in hola terms, from tiis time forth, | 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leiſure,] Polonius favs, in flain 
terms, that is, not in language leſs elevated or embellithes than be- 
fore, but in terms that cannot be miſunderfloods I woald not have you 
ſo diſgrace your mot idle moments, as not to fend better ene for 
them than lord Hamlets converſatton, Jos »SON, 

? — 4 eager we] That is, a ſharp air, 41g, Fr. So, in a 
Tublequeut ſcene: | „„ 
Abd 74 like age: droppings into mitk ”  MALONE., 

. tokes his roule, 4 rouſe is a laige doſe of liquor, a dee 


pauch. $0, in e „% —— they have 8 me A — ad already,” je 


«_ HAMLET, 


Keeps waſſel,* and the ſwaggering ANY (oY reels ; 
And, as he drains his dranghts of Rheniſh down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph of his N 
ies. 

Ham. Ay, marry, is't: 
But to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a cuſtom 
More honour'd in the eech. than the obſervance, 

This Panty OR 8 caſt and 3 i 


Is it a cuſtom? 


It t mould ſeem from the followiag 1 in 1 Decker's Gul's Hor. 
book, 1609, that the word rouſe was of Daniſh extraQion: „ Teach 
'me, thou ſoveraigue ſkinker, how to take the Gerwan's upſy 
freeze, the Daniſh ran, the Switzer' 5 ds of rhevilh,” Lc. 
5 | | STEEVENS, 

Keeps waſſel,] See Vol. XI. p- 78, n. 4. gain, in The 
Hog hath loft his Pearl, 1614 8 
By Croeſus name and by bis caſtle, TR 
Where winter nights he keepeth waſſel.” 25 
1. ky devotes his nights to jollity. STESVENS, 


—— 115 Jwaggering N The Llutteriog ada 
Jonnsox. 


N appears from the following b in Alphonſus Emperor of 
Germany, by Chapman, that the up-ſpring was a German dance: 
« We Germans have no changes in our Te 
An alnain and an up- ſpring, that is all.“ 
Jpring was anciently the name of 2 tune, fo in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Propheteſs : | 
„ — we will wa hi. | 
And ſtrike him ſuch new ſprings—." 


This word is uſed by G. Douglas in bis Masta of Virgil, and, 


T think, by Chaucer. Again, in an old Scots proverb: 2 Another 
would play a /pring, ere you tune your pipes. STEEVENS, 
6 This heavy-headed revel, eaft ond weſt,] This heavy-headed 
revel makes us tradused 7 and weſt, and taxed $4 other nations. 
| Jonns0w, 
By caft and wif, as Mr. Edivards has obſerved, is meant, through- 
out the world.; from one end of it to the other, This and the fol- 
lowing twenty-one lines haye been reſtored from the quarto. 
| MALONE, 
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Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations: 
They clepe us, drunkards,” and with ſwiniſh phraſe | 
Soil our addition; and, indeed it takes 


| From our achievements, | N perform'd at 


height, 
The pitch and marrow of © our attribute. * 


| SO, oft it chances 1 in particular men, 


That, for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot chooſe his origin.) EO 


9 5 eleje us, drunkards,] And n our Engliſhmen nt : 
for in Q, Elizabeth's time there was a Dane in London, of whom 


| the following mention is made in a colleQion of characters entitled. 


Looke to it, for Ile ſtab ye, no date: 
e You that will drinke Keynaldo unto deth, 
« The Dane that would carowſe out of his boote.“ EE 
Mr. M. Maſon adds, that . it appears from one of Howell's 
letters, dated at Hamburgh in the year 1632, that the then King 
of Denmark bad not degenerated from his jovial predeceſſor.— In 
his account of an entertainment given by bis majeſty to the Earl of 
Leiceſter, he tells us, that the king, after beginuing thirty-five _ 


| toafts, was carried away in his chair, and that all the allen of che ; 


court were drunk.“ STEEVENS., 


. See alſo the Nuge Antique, Vol, U. p. 133, for the ſcene of - 


| drunkenneſs introduced into the court of James, 5 25 the 1 on 


Denmark, in 1606. REED. 


* The pith and marrow of our attribute. 1 The de and oſt 
valuable uu of the praiſe that Oe be otherwiſe attributed to us. 
| | STEEVENS. 


9 ® That, for DR vicious 5 A of ls; in them, | 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 


Since nature cannot chooſe his origin] We have the bar Text» | 
ment in The Rape of Lucrece: 


« For marks deſcried in men's nativity 
« Are nature's fault, not their own infamy,”  _ 
Mr. Theobald, without: neceſſity, altered mole to mould. The 
reading of the old copies is fully ſupported by a patage in ang 


7 


Fon: 


* Patch'd with foul wh, and £ye-offcndiog marks,” , 
Maron, 


— 


6 HAM I. E I. 


y the o'er- growth of ſome complexion,“ 
ok breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon; 
Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plauſive manners; that theſe men,. 
Carrying, 1 lay, the flamp of one defect; 
Being nature's livery, or fortune's ſtar“ 
I heir virtues elſe (be they as pute as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, )“ 


be complexion,] 1. e. bumour; as fanguine, _ melancholy, 
| pblegwatick, ke WARBURTON, | 
Ihe quarto, 1604, for the has their; as a few lines lower it ba 
his virtues, inflead of their virtues. The correction was made by 
Mr. Iheobald. MALOxRE. 
3 —— —— that too muck o'er-leavens 
| The form of plauſive manners ;] That interwingles too waa 
with their manners; infeas and corrupts them, See Vol. XIX. 
p. 123, n. 9. Plauſwe in our poet's age hd gracious, pleaſing, 
"PRs So, in All's well that ends well: : 
„ _———his plauſive words 
© He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 
e BE TY grow there, and to bear,” 
| Plaufible, in whieh ſenſe plauſive is here ufed, is defined by 
Cawdrey in is Alphabetical Table, &c, 1604, 6+ Pleefng, or re · 
ceived jo fully avd willingly.'” MALONE, 
1 —— fortunes ftar,] The word ſtar in the text Eanifies a ſcar 
of that appearance. It 5s a term of farriery : the white flar or maik 


« fo common on the forehead of a dark coloured horſe, is uſually pro- 


duced by making a far on the place. RiTsON. 
—— fortune's ſtar, Some accidental blemilh, the conſequence 


of the overgrowth of ſome complexion or humour alotted to us by 


fortune at our bi.th, or ſome vicious habit accidentally ee 
afterwards. | 
Theobald, pl;ulibiy enough, would read fortune's ſear, The 
emendation may be ſupported by a peſſage in Antpny and Cleopatra: 
; 6 The ſcars upon your honour therefore be 
| 60 Does pity as conſtraiued blemiſhes, 
« Not as deſerv'd,”” MALONE, | 
5 As infinite as nan may undergo,) ] As large as can be accumu- 
lated upon man. JOHNSON. | 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
= 10 undergo ſuch ample grace and honour,” „„ 
STEEVENS. 


10s 
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shall in the general ede take corruption 5915 


From that particular fault: The dram of baſe 
Doth all the noble ſabllance often dout, 


Jo his own ſcandal. n 


6 . The Haw of baſs”: 

( Dath all the noble ſub ſtance often dout, 

To his own ſcandal.] IT once propoſed to at Dul all the 
noble ſubſtance li. e. the ſum of good qualities) oft do cut. We ſhould 
now ſay, —To its own ſcandal; but his and its. are perpetually con- 
founded in the old copies. 

As I underſtand the paſſage, there is little difficulty in it. This 
3s one of the phraſes which at preſent are neither employed in 
writing, nor perhaps are reconcileable to propriety of language, 

To do a thing out, is to extinguiſh it, or 10 Veet or obliterate any 


| thing painted or written. 


lo the firſt of theſe Gignifications it is | uſed by his in the 
5th Canto of his Barons Wars: 

% Was ta'en in battle, and his eyes out-done.” | 

My conje dure — do out, inftead of doubt, might have received 

ſupport from the pronunciation of this verb in Warwickſhire, where 


| they always ſay—** dout the candle, — t gout the fire; i. e. put 


out or extinguiſh them. The forfex by which a candle is extin- 
ouiſhed is alſo there called a douter. 

Dout, however, is a word formed by the. coaleſcence- of two 
others, (do and out) like don for do on, dof for do off, both of which 
are uſed by Shakſpeare. 

The word in queſtion (and with the ſame blunder in  ſpelliog) 
bas already occurred in the ancient copies of King Henny Y: 

— - make incifion in their bides, 

64 That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 

© And doubt them with ſuperfluous courage: 
1, e. put or do them out. I therefore now think we ſhould tedds 

. Doth all the noble ſubſtance often dout, Ec. 
for ſurely it is needleſs to ſay — 
| — the noble ſubſtance of worth dout, | 
becauſe the idea of worth is comprebended in the epithet—noBle. 

N. B. The improvement which my former note on this paſſage 
has received, I owed, about four years ago, to the laig Rev. 
Heory Homer, a native of Warwickſhire. But as Mr. Malone 
appears to have been furniſhed with almoſt the ſame latetfizetcs, 
I ſhall not ſuppreſs his mode of comfnunicating it, as he may fairly 
plead priority in having laid it before the publick. This1 is the ſole 


Gauſe why our readers are here preſented with two inhoud, of 


„% _ HAMLET, 


* 


Enter Ghoſt. 
Hon. Look, my lord, it comes! 


7 


1 — ſimilar ey SR, on the ſame ſabj ect: for unwilling as Tam 
to withbold juſtice from a dead friend, I ſhould with equal reluce 
tance defraud a living critick of his dur. STEEVENS. 
| The quarts, where alone this paſſage is found, exhibits it thuz; 
Ie drem of eale 
Dot all the noble ſubſcance 2 a 9 | : 
To kis own ſcandal... | | 
. To dout, as I have already obſerved in a note on Kiag Henn 7 
vol. XIII. p. 421, n. 2, ſignified i in Sbakſpeare's time, and yet (ig. 
nifies in Devonſhire and other weftern counties, to do out, to efface, 
to extinguiſh, Thus they ſay, *+ dou? the candle,” —** dout the 
fire.“ &c, It is exaaly formed in the ſame manner as to don {or 
do on,) whieh occurs fo. often in the writings of our poet and his 
contemporaries, 
I have no doubt that the corruption of the text aroſe in the fol- 
lowing manner. Dout, which I have now printed in the text, bays 
ing been written by the miſtake of- the tranſcriber, doubt, and the 
word worth having been inadvertently omitted, the live, in the 
copy that went to the preſs, ſtood, | | 
| Doth all the noble ſubſtance of doubt, —— 
The editor or printer of the quarto copy, ending the tind too 
ſhort, and thinking doubt muſt want an articte, inſerted it, without 
attending ro the context; and inftead of corteQting be erroneous, 
aud ſupplying the true word, printed 5 
| Doth all the noble ſubſtance of a doubt, &c. 76 
The very ſame error has happened in King Henry V: 
6+ That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 
| And doubt them with ſuperfluous courage :" 
where doubt is again printed inftead of dont. | 
That worth (which was ſupplied firſt by Mr. Theobald) was dhe 
word omitted originally in the hurry of tranſcription, may be fairly 
colleted from a e in Eymbeline, which fully juſtifies the cor. 
rection made: | 
'- 2 8 Is ſhe with Poſthumus? 


% From whoſe ſo many weights of boſcneſs cannot 
A dram of worth beglraun.“ 


This paſlage alſo adds ſuyÞort to the corre ion of the word cal! 


in the firſt of theſe lines, Iich was ikewiſe made by Mr. Theo- 
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Han. An gelsar and miniſters of grace defend: us ! x 


* * 


ia, Baſe is uſed fublantively for TY 2 practice not vu. 
common in Shakſpeare, So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
„Say what thou cauſt, my falſe outweighs your true,” 
Shakſpeare, however, might bave written—The dram of ill. 


This is nearer the corrupted word tale, but the ee in Gnbeliné 


is in favour of the other emeudation. 

The meaning of the paſſage tbus correQed is, The ſmalleſt par- 
ticle of vice ſo blemiches the whole maſs of virtue, as to eraſe 
from the minds of maukind the recollection of the numerous good 


qualities poſſefled by bim who is thus blemiſhed "y a RESO Rainz 

| and, taints his general character.. | 

To his own ſcandal, means, /o as to bbs the whole maſs of worth ; 
fo its ou vicious and uolightly appearance; fo e, kis virtue {6 


the liteneſs of vice. 


His for its, is ſo common in Shakſpeare, that every play fardiſhes 


us with examples. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play: —6 than 
the force of boneſty can tranſlate beauty into kis likeneſs,” 
Again, in Timon of Athens: EY 
„ When every feather flicks in his own wing" 


Again, in A Midſummer N ight's Dream? 


e Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property, _ 
| „% To take from thence all error with his might.” 
Again, in King Richard II: 
„ That it way ſhew me e what a face 1 have, 
| ++ Since it is bankrupt of his majefty,” | 
So, in Grim, the Collier of Croydon : 15 55 1 = 
e Contented life, that gives the heart kis 4 1 


| We meet with a ſentiment ſomewhat fimilar to that before us, it 
mY Henry IV. P. I: 


„% oftentimes it doth preſent barſh rage, 
„% Defe& of manners, want of government, 
„% Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain; 
„ The lea ſt of which, baunting a nobleman; 
. 4 Loſeih men's hearts, aud leaves behind 4 Aa 
Upon the beauty. of all parts beſu des; 
„ Beguiling them of commendation.” MALONE. 


7 Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! &c. ] Hamlet's ipebek 3 


the apparition of his father ſeems to conſiſt of three parts. When 


| firſt he ſecs the ſpectre, he fortifics himſelf with an loyecation; 


Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 


As the ſpeare approaches, he deliberates with himſelk, 400 de- 


Rennes, that rg it be he will yeature to addreſs it. 


- © 


$3 Ge 
1 3 
* x" 
SS FR; 
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Ss 


bs .< © HAMLET, 


Be thon a wirit of health, or Nobili damn'd,? 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or n from 
hell, 

Be thy intents wicked, or kiten To 

Thou com'ſt i in rock: a e ſhape,? 8 


5. thou 4 ſpirit of health, or eds a 4. | 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from hell, 


Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 7 
"Thou com'ft in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, a W 
That Iwill ſpeak to thee. II call thee, Ke. 1 5 
This he ſays while his father is advaucing; he then, as be had | 
determined, ſpeuks to him, and calls him — Hamlet, King, 1 Arai 
Royal Dane: 0! anſwer me, JOHNSON, ö 
» Be thou @ ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, ks] So, in 40. Se 
loſrus his After-wit, 1600: 7 Ve 
© Art thou a god, a man, or elſe a ghoſt? 
« Com'ſt thou from heaven, where bliſs and ſolace dwell? 
„ Or from the airie cold- -engendring coaſt ? 805 
or from the darkſome dungeon-bold of bell? TE 
The firſt known-edition of this play is in 1604, "RE 
The ſame queflion occurs alſo in the MS. known by the title of N 
William and the Werwolf, in the e of King's 8 Cam- 1 
bridge: zn 
, Whether thou be a es goſt in goddis vane | that wo) 
ſpeakeſt, 
„% Or any foul fiend fourmed 1 in this wiſe, | 555 
And if we ſchul of the hent harme or goce.” p. 36. Laid 
Again, in Barnaby Googe's Fourth Eglog : | N bili 
4 What ſoever thou art yt thus doſt com, dof 
„ Gboalt, hagge, or fende of hell, 
«© I the comaunde by hym that hes 5 
„Thy name and caſe to tell.“ STEEVENS. vit 
A queſtionable r 527 * is meant provoking * 
queſtion. HANMER. * 
So, in Machet dh? | 305 
% Live you, or are you aught vii 
« That man may quejiton.?' 8 Jonuns0N.. Mer 
- Queſlionable, believe, means only propitious to converſation, 105 tor 
and willing to be converſed with. So, in As you like ile An une fro 
queſitonable ſpirit, Which you have not.“ Unqueſtioxable in this em. 


alt iullance Fear ligaißes unwilling to be # TROWY with, 
| - STEEVENS, 


lad 
her, 


co. 


11? 


eing 


ea / 
un- 
this 


ENS, 
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That I will ſpeak to thee: . JI call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O, anſwer . 
Let me not burſt in ignorance! but tell, 

| Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burſt their cerements! ; hy the fepulchre, 


Queflionable perhaps only. means capable of being dude fal ei. 
To quejlion, certainly in our author's time 3 1 10 converſe, I 
in bis Rape of Lucrece, 1594: | | | 

% For after ſupper long he queflioned 
„% With modeft Lucrece—.”. 7 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra 
Out of our queſtion wipe him, | 
See alſo Vol. XR. p. 932, n. 5. MALONE. 


Se — tell, | 
Why th canoniz'd bones, kearſed in all, | 
Have burft their corements! | Hamlet, amazed at un e 


conſidered as the mot wonderful and moſt dreadful operation of 


ſupeinatural agency, enquires of the ſpeare, in the moſt emphatick 
terms, why he breaks the order of nature, by returniug from the 
Lead; this he aſks in 2 very confuſed circumlocution, eonfounding 
W in bis fright the ſoul and body. Why, ſays he, have zh) bones, 


which with due ceremonies have been entombed in death, in the 
common ſtate of departed mortals, burft the folds in which they 
were embalmed? Why has the tomb, in which we ſaw thee quietly 


bility, ſeemed cloſed for ever? The whole ſentence is this: 8 


e thou appear, whom we know do be diad? JounsoNn, | 


By the expreſſion hearſed in death is meant, ſhut up and ſecured. 


E with all thoſe precautions which are uſually pradiſed in preparing 
dead bodies for ſepulture, ſuch as the windiug-ſheet, ſhiowd, col- 
fin, &c. per'"aps embalming into the bargain. So that death is here 
uled, by a metonymy of the antecedent for the conſequents, for the 


rites of death, ſuch as are generally efleemed due, and pradiſed 


Jvich regard to dead bodies Conſequently, I underſtand by cere- 


ments, the waxed winding-ſheet or winding- ſheets, in which tie 


© corpſe was encloſed and ſown up, in order to preſerve it the longer 
from external impreſſions from the humidity of the ſepulchre, as | 


. was intended to prefers It from internal corruption. 


By kerfed i in death, the poet feems to mean, repofied and Ro 
. 


tion, which, though in all ages credited, bas in all ages been 


Jaid, opened his moutb, that mouth which, by its weight and fla. 


— 


Hear H. 


Rar 


Wberein we ſaw thee quietly in- urn'd.“ 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble j jaws, 

To caſt thee up again! What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in e ſteel, 4 
Reviſit ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature,“ 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls? 


= 1 s why is this? wherefore ? what ſhould we do? 


Hon. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if i it ſome impartment did defire 
To you alone, 
Mas. Look, with what courteons action 


in the place of 4 the dead, In his Rape of Lucrece hy bas * uſed 
this uncommon participle in nearly the ſame ſenſe : 

«+ Thy fea within a puddle” s womb is hearſed, 

« And not the puddle in thy ſea diſperſed.” MALONE, 85 


3. —— = quietly 3 in- ura d,] The We e, * 
2  STEEVENS, 
4 That thou, dead corſe, again, in ; complete feel, J It is probable 
that Shakſpeare introduced his ghoſt in armour, that it might ap- 
| pear more folemn by ſuch a diſcrimination from the other charaQers; 
though it was really the cuſtom of the Daniſh kings to be buried in 
that manner. Vide Olaus Wormius, cap. vii: 
«+ Struem regi nec veſtibus, nec odotibus cumulant, fro cuiqut 
erma, quorundam igni & equus adjicitur,” 
„ ſed poſtquam magnanimus ille Danorum rex collem fibi 
wagnitudinis conſpicuæ extruxiſſet, (cui poſt obitum regio dia- 
: demate I armis indutum, inferendum eſſet cadaver, &, 
| | STEEVENS, 
s. ws fools of nature] The expreſſion is fine, as intl- 
wating we were only kept ( as formerly, fools in a great family,) 
to make ſport for nature, who lay bid only to mock and laugh at 
us, for our vain ſearches into her myfteries. WARBURTON, | 
ue fools of nature — ] i. e. making us, who are the ſport 
of nature, whoſe myſterious operations are beyond the reaches 05 
our ſouls, &c. So, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
| « O, I am fortune's fool.” Maron. 
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It waves you to a more removed OS +" 7 

But do not go with it. | 
. No, by n no means. 
Ham, It will not ſpeak; then I will follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 


Haun. Why. what ſhould be the fear? 
do not ſet my life at a pin's fee; 
And, for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itſelf ? 
It waves me forth again; — III follow it. 


Hor, What, if it es you toward the flood, 
my lord, 1 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff. 
That beetles o'er his baſe? into the ſea? ON 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive Fur OF of reaſon,* 


2 more 8 ground : ] I, e. remote. $0, in 4 11 


| ſummer Night's Dream 


From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” 
mw firſt folio reads—remote. STEEVENS. | 


— fin's fee; ] The value of a pin. Jonnson. 


9 That beetles o'er his baſe—} So, in Sidney's Arcadia, B. I: 
“ Hills lifted up their beetle brows, as if they would oyerioote the 
pleaſantneſſe of their under proſpec.“ STERVENS. | 


That beetles o'er lis baſe —] That hangs o er his baſe, like what 
1s called a beetle-brow, This verb is, 1 9 * our author's 
coinages M ALONE. | 


* —— deprive your ſovereignty of beds 1 i, e. your ruling 
power of reaſon, When poets wiſh to inveſt any quality or virtue 
with uncommon ſplendor, they do it by ſome alluſion to regal 


| eminence. Thus, among the excellencies of Banquo's character, 


our author diſtinguiſhes e his royalty of nature, i. e. bis natural 


ſuperiority over others, his independent dignity of mind. I bave 
keleded this inſtance to explain the former, becauſe I am told that 


** rojalty of nature” has been idly ſuppoſed to bear ſome en 
10 n. s diftant proſped of the crown, - 


F.3 


72 is HAMLET, 


And draw you into madneſs ? think of it: 
The very place ? puts toys of deſperation,*. 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the lea, 
And hears it roar beneath, $ 

HAW. = It waves me dun: — 
Go on, I'll fellow thee. 


Mar. You mall not go, my lord. 


N Hold off your bad 
Hon. Be rul' a, yon mall not go. 
HA. My fate cries out, 


And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy: as the Nemean lion's nerve. — 


1 Ghoit beckons, 


To deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, therefore does not ſignify 
$0_ deprive your princely mind of rational powers, but, o take aue 
| from you the command of reaſon, by which man is governed. | 
Dr. Warburton would read deprave; but ſeveral proofs are given 
in a note to King Lear, Vol. XX. p. 292, n. 7, of Shakſpeare's ule 
of the word deprive, which is the true reading. STEEVENS, 


I e deprive in this Pan ſignifies ſimply to take away. 


JOHANN, 


Tie very place—] The four following lines added from the 
Felt edition, Porz. 


— puts toys of defperation, ] 1 for W i 
WARBURTON, 
is hardy 51 the. Newer lion's den ] Shakſpeare has agaiu 
accented the word Nemean in this manner, in Love's Labour's Loft; 
b „Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar. | 
Spenſer, however, wrote Nemean, Fan Queene, Book V. c. i: 
„Into the great Nemean lion's grove. | 
Our poet's conforming in tbis inftance to Lain proſody wa 
certainly accidental, for be and almoſt all the poets of his time 
diſregarded the quantity of Latin names, So, in Locrine, 1595 


(though undoubtedly the produQion of a ſcholar, ) we have Amphins 


inflead of Amphion, &c, Sec alſo p. 36, n. 6. MALONE, 

| The true quantity of this word was rendered obvious to Shak- 
ſpeare by Twine's tranſlation of part of the Enid, and Golding) 
verfion of Ovid's Metamorphoſi an STEVENS. 


Sul 


55 
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Still am L call' d; 3 me, gentlemen ;— 3 
0 [ Breaking 79 Dos: 


me: 
I ſay, away : :—Go on,—T u follow chee. 
8 [ Exeunt Ghoſt and Hamirrt. 
Hor. He waxes delperate with imagination. 


Hor. Have after: —To what iſſue will this come? 
Man. Something is rotten in the late of Den- 
n 

Hor, Heaven will direct i it.” 


1 Excunt. 


found in almoſt all leaſes. STEEVEN S. 
So, in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy by Middleton, 1657 : 3 
* That lets her not to be Your daughter now.“ 


read Heaven will deten it.. FARMER, 


tion, « Heaven will gired it.“ BLACKSTONE, 


PRINCE Or DENMARK. * 


By b u make a ghoſt of him 1088 lets 
Mas. Let's follow; 'tis not fit thus to obey him. 


MAR. 8 | | Nay, let's follow him. 


' 6 ow that lets mee] To let among our old authors ſignifies to 
prevent, to hinder. It is ſtill a word current in the law, aud to be . 


| MaLone. 
Htaven will direct it.] Perhaps it may be more appoſite te 


Marcellus anſwers Horatio's queſlion, « To what idue will this 
come?“ and Horatio alfo anſwers it himſelf with a pen reſigua - | 


— — 
/ 


 $CENE V. 
4 more e Part of the Platform. 
Re-enter Ghoſt eng HAMLET. 


1 Au. Whither wilt thou lead me? ſpeak, Ig 80 
no further... 


Cnosr. Mark me. 
„ un. 


Guo r. My hour is Amon come, 


When I to ſalphnrons and eee flames 
Muſt render up myſelf. 


Hau. Alas, poor ghoſt! 
GHosT. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing 


8 * what J mall anfold. 


Ham, Speak, I am 3 to hear, 


Gnosr. 80 art chou to revenge, when thou ſhalt 
hear. 


Ham, What? — 
_ Grosr. I am thy father's ſpirit; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night ; 5 


And, for the day, confin' d to faſt 1 in fires, 85 


* Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night . 
And, for the d, confin'd to faſt in fires, } Chaucer has a Grilar 


paſſage. with regard to the puniſhments of hell, Par ſon' 5 Tale, p. 193, | 


Mr. Uiry's edition: „ And moreover tlic wilele of hell, to be 


in defaute of mete and drinke.” SMITH, 


 Nalh, in his Pierce Pennile/s his Supplication 10 the Devil, 2595, 


bas the lame idea: Whether it be a place of horror, ſtench aud 
darkneſs, * men ee e but can get 2006 and are ever 


ir. 
alt 
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T i the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg'd away.“ But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon- houſe, FRA 


thirſty," Kc. Before I had ad the P Tali of 8 I 15 


poſed that the meant rather to drop a ſtroke, of ſatire on ſacerdo- 


tal luxury, than to give a ſerious account of the place of future 
torment. Chaucer, however, is as grave as Shakſpeare. So, like- 
wiſe at the concluſion of an ancient 9 called The Was of 
the Devyll, bl. 1. no date: | 
„ Thou ſhalt lye in froſt and fire 
* With ſickneſſe and hunger ;* xc. : 


Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: 


«& —— love's faſting pain.” STEEVENS. 


This paſſages requires no amendment. As ſpirits were ſuppoſed 655 
to feel the ſame defires and appetites that they had on earth, to faſt 
might be confidered as ene of the puniſhments infliged on the wicked, 

M. MASON, 

„ Jre burnt ond bard 'd away.] Gawin Douglas really changes the 
Platonic hell into the „ punytion of ſaulis in purgatory: and it 
is obſervable, that when the ghoſtinforms Hamlet of his doom there, 

Till the foul crimes done in his days y nature 

« Are burnt and purg'd away, —" 
The expreſſion is very ſimilar to the Biſhop's. * 1 will give you a his | 
verfion as conciſely as I can: It is a nedeful tbyng to ſuffer panis # 
and torment; — Sum in the wyndis, ſum under the We and in 
the fire uthir ſum: thus the mony vices — 

% Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

And purgit. "Lite Book of Eneados, fol. p. 19. 

Go FARMER. 


. e might have found this expreſſion in The Hyflorie of 
Hamblet, bl. 1. F. 2. edit. 1608: „ He fet fire in the foure corners 
of the hal, in ſuch ſort, that of all that were as then therein not 
one clcaped away, but were forced to purge their Annes by fire.” 
MALONE., 
8 talks more re a Papiſt, thay a Platonift ; but the 
language of Biſhop Douglas is that of a good Protekiant : P 
| ++ Thus the mony vices 
„ Contrakkit in the e be done away 
« And purgit.' | 
Theſe are the very words of our Litarey,” in the commendatory 
prayer for a lick perſon at the point of departure, in the office for 
the viſitation of the fick ; — . Whatſoever - defilements it may nt 
re — ring purged and cone away.” WHALLETs 


. 
* * 


And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : ? 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
Jo cars of fleſh and blood: — Liſt, liſt, O lift! — 
: If thou didſt ever thy dear father love, — 


our poet's 108th Sonnet: 


5 epithet may ſerve. This animal is at once iraſcible and timid, The 
ſame image occurs in The Romgunt of the Roſe, where Chaucer i is 
deſcribing the perfonage of danger? 


a colledion of Epigrams, Satiree, &c. 1598: 


this play was written before 1597, of which the contrary has been 
allerxd by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnſon's Appendix, I mull borrow, 
as uſual, from Dr. Farmer: „ Shakſpeare is ſaid to have been no 


Ghoſt in bis own Hamlet; Yet this chef d oeuvν did not pleaſe: [ 
will give you an original ftioke at it. Dr. Lodge publilhed in the 


devils is, Hete-virtue, or ſorrow for another man's good ſuccrſſe, who, 


of the Gl, which cried to. e at tbe theatre, Hamlet 70 


14 HAMLET, 


I coulda tale unfold, whoſe lightef word: 
Would barrow up thy foul; freeze thy young blood; 


Make thy two eyes, like lars, ſtart from their 
ſpheres; * - - . 
3 by knotted and combined locks to part, 


Fd 


Hau. O heaven! 


Chosr. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural 
murder.“ 5 3 


„ 


* Make thy Fre eyes, like "hart, fart from alt ſpheres; ] 5 in 
„% How have mine hes out of their ſpheres been filled, 


AI the diſtradion of this madding fever!“ MALoxx. 
— fretful poreupine: } The quartos read — fearful ke. Either 


„Like ſharpe urchons his leere was grow?” 
An urchin is a hedge-bog, 


The old copies, however have — porgentine, which is frequently 
written by our ancivnt Poets inſtead of Porcupine. So, 1 in Skialethina, 


» Porpentine-backed, for he lies on thornes.” STEEVENS. 
* Revenge his foul and moſt wnnatur2l murder.) As a proof that 


extraordinary actor; and that the top of his performance was the 
ris 1596, a pamphlet called Wit's Miſerie, or the World's Madneſs, 

«diſcovering the incarnate Devils of the Age, quarto. One of theſe 
ſays the doQor, «is a foule lubber, and looks as pale as the vizard 


N STERVENS. 


Ir 


in 


} 
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Has Morder? 5 
Gnosr. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt i it is; 


But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural, 
Ham. Haſte me to know it; that . with wings” a 


as {wift - 

As meditation, or the thoughts. of lover 

May iweep to my revenge. 

:” GHOST. - I find thee apt; 
And daller ſhould' ſt thou be than the ſat weed 
T hat rots itſelf 3 in eaſe on Lethe wharf, 5 


1 luſped that this froke was levilled- not at Sbaklpeare, but at 


| the performer of the Ghoſt in an older play on this ſubjed, ex- 


bibited before 1589. See An Attempt to as the order of Shake 


ſpeare's Plays, Vol. Il. MALONE, 


6 45 meditation, or the thoughts of love,] This amilitude is ex- 


|  tremely beautiful. The word meditation is conſecrated, by the myſlicks, 


to ſigvify that firetch and flight of mind which aſpires to the en- 


joyment of the ſupreme good. So that Hamlet, conſidering with _ 


what to compare the ſwiftnelſs of his revenge, chooſes two of the 
moſt rapid things in nature, the ardency of divine and humau deen. | 
in an enthyfieft and a lover. WARBURTON. | 


The comment on the word meditation is foi ingeoious, that [ hope 
it is juſt. JonNsoW. | 


6 And duller Jhouldft thou be then the fat Dy ins 2 
That rots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe wharf,] Shakſpeare, apparently 
through Ignorance, makes Roman Catholicks of theſe Pagau Danes z 
aud here gives a deſcription of purgatory ; but yet mixes it with the 
Pagan fable of Lethe's wharf. Whether he did it to ivfinuate to the 
zealous Proteſtants of his time, that the Pagan and Fopiſh pur- 
Satory ſtood both upon the ſame footing of credibility, or whether 


it was by the ſame kind: of licentious inadvertence that Michael 


Angelo brought Charon's bark into his picture of the Lak Judge- 
ment, is not eaſy to decide. WARBURTON. 


That rou itſelf in eaſe xc. The quarto roads — That roots itſelf, 


Mr. Pope follows it. Otway has the fame thought: 


like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed 
4% Fix'd to one ſpot,” add 70 juſt as I grow.” 8 
The ſuperiority of the reading of the folio is to me apparent« 
10 be id a creſcent ſtate (i. e. to-700t jilelf) affords an idea of adli- 


N Fay z to 704 e * with the 0 120 inadion * which the 


76 HAMLET, 


Would't hob not ſtir in this. Now, Haller, hear: 
*Tis given ont, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 

A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death | 

0 abus'd: but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent, that did ſling wy: father” 8 life, 

Now wears his crown. 


Hau. O, my prophetick ſoul! my uncle! 


SGnosr. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adnlterate beaſt, 
With witchcraft of his wit,” with traitorous gifts, 

(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 

So to ſeduce!) won to his ſhameful Inſt 

The will of my moſt ſeeming-virtnons queen: 

O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there! 

From me, whoſe love was of that dignity, 


; Ghoſt refers. Ds 40 Fletcher have a ' thought\fomewtu 
_ Gmilar in The Humorous Lieutenants © | 
« This dull root pluck'd from Lethe's flood.” STEEVENS, 


| That roots itſelf in eaſe &c.] Thus the quarts, 1604. The folio 
reads — That Tots itſelf &c. I bave preferred the reading of the 
_ original copy, becauſe to root itſelf is a natural and eaſy phraſe, 
but to rot itfelf,” not Engliſh. Indeed in general the readings 
of the original copies, when not corrupt, ought in my opinion not 
to be departed from, without very ſtrong reaſon. That roots uſelf 
in eaſe, means, whoſe {luggiſh root is idly extended. 

The modern editors read — Leth:'s wharf; but the reading of 
the old copy is right, So, in Sir Afton Cockain's poems, 1658, 
P. 177 | | 
«& —— fearing theſe great allo might die, | 
% Neglected caſt all into Lethe lake,” MALONE. 


That Shakſpeare ſuppoſed — rots itſelf, to be Engliſh, is evident 

from his having uſed the ſame phraſe in en ne mans nd f 
44 Jackeying the varying tide, | 

„To rot itſelf with motion.“ 

- See Vol. XVIII. p. 211, STEEVENS. 


7 —— lis wit,) The old copies have wils, The ſubſequent line 
news that ii was a miſprint. | MALONE, | > 6 


1% 


ot 
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That it went and in hand even wk the vow 


I made to her in marriage; and to decline 


Upon a wretch, whoſe natural Oo were poor 


| To thoſe of mine! | 


But virtue, as it never will be mov d, 
Though lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heaven; 
So luſt, though to a radiant angel link d, ” 


Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 


And prey on garbage. 

But, ſoft! methinks, I ſcent the morning 3 air; 

Brief let me be: — Sleeping within mine orchard, 8 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, 

Upon my Tecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 


Wich juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, — 


— ſate 121 in a celefiat bed, ; pre | 
wr veep on garbage. The ſame image occurs again in Onbelines | 
- Tavening firſt 

« The lamb, longs after for the garbage.” STEEVENS. 5 


6 orchard, ] Orchard for garden. So, in Romeo and Juliet: ; 
« The Wray wks are gn and hard to climb,” . 
: STEEVENS, 


* With Juice f . beach in a vial, 1 The word here uſed 


| was more probably deſigned by a metatheſis, either of the poet or 


tranſcriber, for kenebon, that is, henbane; of which the moſt com- 


won kind (kyoſcyamus niger) is certainly narcotick, and perhaps, if _ 


taken in a conſiderable quantity, might prove poiſonous. Galen 
calls it cold in the third degree; by which in this, as well as opium, 
he ſeems not to mean an aQual coldneſs, but the power it has of 
-benumbing the faculties, Dioſcorides aſcribes to it the property of 


producing madneſs (bob , Having). Theſe qualities have 
been confirmed by ſeveral caſes related in modern obſervations. In 
Wepfer we have a good account of the various effe s of this root 
upon moſt of the members of a convent in Germany, who eat ofit 
for ſupper by miſtake, mixed with ſuccory; — beat in the throat, 
niadineft, dimneſs of ſight, and delirium, Ciel. 4gnotic. c. en 
| REY, 
30, in Drayton's Baron: Wars, p. Seo; 
„ The nnd ning N and the nite trake ard. | 


Aiſtilling through the veins even to the heart.” 


16 HAM I. Ex. 


And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

Ihe leperous diſtilment;“ whoſe effect 

Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, N 
That, {wilt as quick-ſilver, it courſes through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 

And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood: ſo did it mine . 
And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about. 
_ Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loatuſome cruſt, 

All my ſmooth body. 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother 8 1 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once geſpatckd. .4 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin,? 

UnbouleF d, diſappointed, 1 8 885 d;“ 


Again, in the anette s 4th Satire of Mars, by Robert Aton, | 


1616: 

| © The poiſon' d henbane, whoſe cold juice doth. kill.” 
In Marlowe' s jew of Malta, 1633, the word is written in a dil 
| ferent manger : N 
8 the blood of Hydra, Larus' $ 8 | 

The juice of hebon, and Cocytus' breath. *  STEEVENS. 
3 The leperous diſtilment;] So, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſurt, 
Volk. II. p. 14 „% which. being 
the patient till it hath enfeebled his ſtate, like the qualitie of poiſas 
NMALoxx. 
Surely, the leperous diſtilment lignifies the water diſtillea from Lene 

bane, that ſubſequenily occaſioned leprofy. STEVENS. 


* —— at once deſpatch'd :] Deſpatch'd, for bereft, 


3 WARBURTON, 
v Cut ut of even in the bloſſom of my fn, &c.] The very words of this 


part of the ſpeech are taken (as I bave been informed by a gen- 


_ tleman of undoubted veracity) from an old Legend of Saints, where 
a man, who was accidentally drowned, 1s Introduced as army the 
fame complaint. STEEVENS. | 


5 Unhouſel'd, diſappointed, unanel'd; ] Unlouſer: is dd having 
| received the ſacrament, 


_  Diſappornied, as Dr. ee obſerves, is the ſame as unap- 
ne aud may be Properly, ee , 


A mau wel 


once pofſeſſed, never leaveth 


No 
Wit 


ſurni 


on, | 
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No reckoning made, but ſent to my accotnd. 
With all FRY imperſeCtions on wy head: 


furniſhed with eg neceſſary for an enterpriſe, was faid to be well 
vinted.” 

bis explanation of diſappointed may be touviengaced by a quo- 

tation of Mr. Upton's from Meaſure for Meaſure : 

„ Therefore your. beſt appointment make with ſpeed. wy 
Iſabella, as Mr. Malona remarks, is the ſpeaker, and her brother, 
who was condemned to die, is the perſon addreffed, 

Unane['d is without extreme union, | 

I ſhall now ſubjoin as many notes as are neceſſary for the ſupport 

of the firſt and third of theſe explanations. I adminiſter the bark 

only, not ſuppoling any reader will be for ud who is defirous o 

ſwallow the whole tree. | \ -_ 
ln the Textus Ro fen ſis we meet with two 5 of theſe' words — „ The 

| mouks offering themſelves to perform all prieſtly funQions of houſel- | 5 
ing, and e e is . for e 


STEEVENS. : 


See Mort 4 Ariher, p. iii. e. 173 „So when he was ouſclrd 
| and encled, and had all that 2 Chriſtian man ought to have,” &c, 


ITRW II. 


The ſubſequent extrad from a very nk and curious copy of 
Fabian's Chronicle, printed by Pynſon, 1516, ſeeme to remove every 
poſſibility of doubt concerning the true Ggnification of the words 
_ unhouſel'd and unanel's, The biftorian ſpeaking of Pope Innocent's 

baving laid the whole kingdom of England under an interdid, has 
| theſe words: „Of the manner of this interdiccion of this laude have 
I ſeen dyverſe opynyons, as ſome ther be that ſaye that the laude 
was interdyted thorwly and the churchis and houſys of relygyon 
cloſyd, that no, where was uſed maſe, nor dyvyne ſervyce, by whiche 
reaſon none of the Vil ſacramentis all this terme ſhould be myuyſlred 


or occupyed, vor chyld cry/tened, nor man confeſſed nor marrzed; but | 


it was not ſo ſtrayght. For there were dyverſe placys in Eoglond, 
which were occupyed with dyvyne ſervyce all that ſeaſon by — 
cence purchaſed than or before, alſo chyldren were chryſtenyd 
throughe all the lande and men houſelys and anciyd. Fol. 14. Sep- 
lima Pars Johannis. 

The Anglo-Saxon noun- -fabllentives zuſel, (the eucharifl) and ele 
(oil) are plainly the roots of theſe laſt- quoted compound adjeQives—. 2 
For the meaning of the affix an to the laſt, I quote Spelman's 
Glof, in loco : «+ Quin * didionibus (an) adjungitur, ſiquidem vel 
najoris notationts gratia, vel ad fingulare aliqitd, vel unicum demon- 

randum.“ Hence anelyd ſhould ſeem to fignify oiled or 'anvini 4 


| by way of e i. e. having received Extreme undtion. Bor 


— 


„„ HAMLET, 
O, horrible! O, horrible! moſt borrible1® 


If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; * 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be | 

A couch for luxury* and damned inceſt, 

But, howſoever thou purſu ſt this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once! 
The glow worm ſhows the matin to be near, 
And eins to pale his uneffeCtual fire: ? 


me 5806 00 of the als given Hat mere is the Wasen io. 
ternal evidence in che paſſage. The bifforian is ſpeaking of the VII 
ſacraments, and he expielsiy names five of them, viz. baptiſm, mare 
riage, auricular coufeſſion, the eucharift, and extreme unftion. 

The avtiquary is delired to conſult the edition of Fabian, printed 
by Pynſon, 1516, becauſe there are others, and tiemember to have 
| ſeen one in the Bodlcian Library at Oxford, with a continuation to 
the end of Queen Mary, London, 1599. iu Which the language it 
much modernized. BrAnD, _ 
17 O, horrible! O, horrible ! moſt Aorrible !] It was ingeniouly 
binted to me by a very learned lady, that this line ſeems. to belcup 
to Hamlet, in whoſe mouth it is a proper and natural exclamation; 
and who, according to the pradice of the age, may be luppoled 
to interrupt fo long a ſpeech. Jonns0N. 

A couch for luxury —] 1. e, for lewdneſs. So, in K. Lear: 
© To't [uxury, pell-mell, for l lack ſoldiers.” STEEVENS, 
See Vol. XVI. p. 410 and 453, MALONE, 
9 Ren his une ffe tual free} i, e. Winnt without heat. 
WARBURTON, 

To pale is a verb uſed by Lady Elizabeth \ Carew, in Her. Traged 
of Mariam, 1613 | 
| «© —— Death can pale as well 

©« A cbeek of roſes, asa cheek leſs bright.” 

Again, in Urry's Chaucer, p. 368: The ſterre Ros. her white 

cheres by the flambes of the ſonne, &c. 

 Uneffeual fire, I believe, rather means, fire that is no longet 

ſeen when the light of morning xpproeches. az in Fencles, Print 

of Tyre, 1609: | 

„ —— like a glow worm. — | 

„The which bath fue in darkneſs, none in light.” „ 
| | STEEVENS, 


"iis 


| qua 
4 


* 


NTo!. 
raged) 


white 
onget 


Princi 


i 


VEN, 


TR as adieu! remember me. 
us. O all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! | What 


ln this diltracted globe.“ 
Yea. from the table of my memory? 


5 Sir Philip Sidney in his Deſence of Poefie. 


PRINCE or DENMARK. N 
[ Exit. 


elſe ? 


And ſhall. | couple bell ?—O fie! Hold. bold my a 


heart; 


And you, my news, grow not inſlant od. 
Bui bear me ſtiffly up! 


Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
| Remember thee? = 


Vil wipe away all trivial fond rechrdt., 15 


| All taws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 
hat youth and obſervation copied there; 


And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 


Within the book and volume of my brain, 


Unmix'd with bafer matter: yes, by heaven. 


| O molt pernicious woman! 


O villain, villain, ſwiling, damned villain! 
My tables, —meect it is, I [et 1 it down, 


Adieu, adits; adieu! xc. ] The folio . | 
Adicu, adicu, Hamlet : remember me. STLEVENS.. | 
— 0 fic} | Theſe words (which burt tbe meaſure, and 
from that circumſtance, and their almoſt ludicrous turn, may be 
ſulpedded as an tnrerpolationy) are found only in the two eailieſt 
quartos, STEEVENS, | 
— —< Remember ther? | | | 
Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
In this diſtracted globe,] So, in our poet's 122d Sonnet: 
„ Which ſhall above that idle rank remain, . 
Beyond all dates, even to eternity; 
Or at the leaſt, ſo long as brain and heart ; 
© Have faculty by nature to /t.“ MALONE, 


3 diftratted lebst! i, e. in this head confuſed with | 
tlought, STEEVEMNS, | | g 


5 Ya, from the table 9 087 . This e is uſed 
MALONE, 


0 My tables, — meel it is. I ſel it down,] This is a ridicule on the 
prattice of the time. Hall fays, in his cbaraQe1 of the Aypocrite, 


Youu ND ET 
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That one may ſmile, and fmile, and be a villain; 
At leaſt, 1 am ſure, it wy be ſo in Denmark : 


'F Writing, 
$0, cute: there you are. Now to my word; ES 

It is, Adieu, adieu! remember me. 

„1 bave ſworn.» 


Hon. [ Mithin. My lord, my lord. 


| « He will ever fit where be may be ſeen beſt, and in the milk of 
the ſermon pulles out his tables in haſte, as if he feared to looſe 
_ that note, kc, FARMER, 


No ridicule on the ptadice of the time rand with propriety be 
iuuoduced on this occaſion, Hamlet avails himſelf of the ſame 
caution obſerved by the doQor in the fifth ad of Macbeth: * I will 
ſet down whatever comes from her, to ſatisfy wy remembrance 
the more ſtrongly.” 

„Mr. Farwer's remark, however, as to the 8 uſe of Y 
table-books, may be ſupported by many inflances. So, in the ON 


InduQion to The Malcontent, 1604: | tell you 1 am one that He 
hath ſeen this play often, and can give thew intelligence for their M 
action: I have moſt of the jefts of it here in my table. N 


Again, in Love's Sacrifice, 1633: CE Fen Nw H 
% You are one loves courtſhip : | 2 
% You had ſome change of words; were no loſt labour 


„% To fiuff your table-books,” But 
Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602: 1 Balurdo draws out his wi- H 
ting- tables and writes.— | H 


«+ Retort and obtuſe, good words, very good words." 
Again, io Every Woman in her Humour, 1609: 


« Let your fables befriend your memory; write,“ xc. But 
STEEVENS, | 

See alſo Tie Second Part if King Henry I} : Bots 9 

x, „% And therefore will he wipe his fables clean, to the 

« And keep no tell-tale to his memory,” them 


: York i is here ſpeaking of the King. Table-books in the time of ou WW 
author appear to have been uſed by all ranks of people. In the Th 
church they were filled with ſhort notes of the ſermon, and at the 


theatre with the ſparkling ſentences of the play. MALONE. - 24 
1 — Nou 10 my word ;] Hamlet alludes to the wafch - wori Ay 
given every day in military ſervice, which at this time he ſays lanch 


is, Adieu, adieu! remember me. So, iu The Devil's Charter, een 
1607: 


% Now to my vie. srrxvxns. 


our 
the 
the 


word 
ſays 
edy, 
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Mar. [ Within, ] Lord Hamlet. 
Hor. [ Within, ] Heaven ſecure him! 


Hau. . S8 0o beit! 

Mar. | Wichin.] Ito, ho, ho, my lord! 

Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come.“ 
| Enter HoraT1oO and MARCELL US: | 


Mak. How! is't, my noble lord? 


Hon. hs What news, my lord? 
Ham. O, wonderful! gs 

Hor... Good my lord, tell it. 
HAM. | | | No; 


You will reveal it. 
Hog. Not J. wy. lord, by heaveli-- 
Man © Nor I, my lord. 4 
HM. How ſay you then; , would heart of man ; 
once think it 
But you 1 be e 1 | 
Hor. Mar. Ay, by 3 my TORY 


HAM. There's ne' er a villain, elne in all 
Denmark, 


But 15 s an arrant knave. 


' —— come, bird, come. ] This is abs call which ie ufe- 


Ito their hawk in the air, when hey would baue him come down to | 


them, HANMER. 
Thiz expreſſion is uſed in Marſton's Dutch cette and by 


Imany others among the old dramatick writers. 


It appears from all theſe paſlages, that it was the falconers' call, 
1 Sir T. Hanmer has obſerved. ” 
Again, in Thro's Roaring Megge, Hanted againſt the Walls of Mee 


lencholy, &c. 4to. 1598: 


„Vet, ere l Cents. He go ſee the kyte: 
6 Come, come. bird, come: pox on you, can you mute “ 
| STEEVENS. 
Ge 


E 84 55 HAMLET, 
Hon. There needs no ghoſt, my lord, come non 1 
the grave, j 
7 To tell us this. | 
Ham. Why, right; yon are in nike right My 
And ſo, without more circumſtance at A 9 
I hold it fit, that we ſhake hands, and part: „ | 
| You, as your bufineſs, and deſire, ſhall point you j— | 
For every man hath buſineſs, and deſire, } 
Such as it is,—and, for my own poor part, ( 
Look you, I will go pray. : / | 
Hor. Theſe are but wild and whirling words, 

my lord. Co 
| 181. Jam ſorry they ten you, heartily . yes, Co! 
55 Faith, heartily. 1 
Hon. ' There's no offence, my lord. | 
Hau. Yes, by ſaint Patrick, F but there 1 is, Ho- Sw 

| ratio, | 

And much offence too. Touching this viſion here, — 
It is an honeſt ghoſt, that let me Tell you: 5 
For your defire to know what is between us, 50 

O'er-maſter it as yon may. And now, good friends 
As you are friends, ſcholars, and ſoldiers, , 
Give me one poor requeſt, + 

* HR. What! ist, my ord? 
'We vill. 3 
Hau. Never make known What you have ſcen el 
to- -night. oy 
hy — by ſaint patrick, Hou the poet comes to make Hamlet yo 
ſwear by St, Patrick, I know not, However, at this time all the B 
whole northern world had their learning From Ireland; to which Dan 
4 place it had retired, and there fourilhed under the aulaices. of this plilt 
F 0 Saint. But it was, I ſuppoſe, only faid at random : for he makes 1 
| Hamlet a ftudent of Wittenberg WARBURTON, 

Dean Swift's © Verſes on the ſudden drying-up of St. bunt 5 
Well, 1726,” contain many learned alluſions to the eaily caltivas Shs 


ton of literature in lrelaud. Nicole. 


as 
* 
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m Hor, Mak. My lord, we will not. 
HAM. ee | Nay, but ſwear't. 
HoR. 55 In faith, 
tz My lord, not J. . 
Madl“ Nor I, my lord, in faith, 
Ham. Upon my ſword, 
. Mar. _ We have ſworn, my love: already, 


Hau. Indeed, upon my {word, indeed. 
Guosr. | Beneath.] Swear. . 
Hau. Ha, ha, boy! ſay'ſt thou ſo? art thou 
there, true- penny?“ 0 
Come on,—you hear this fellow i in the W — 
Conſent to ſwear. 
Hog. Propote the bach. my lord. 
Hau. Never to ſpeak of this that you. have ſeen, 
Swear by my ſword, * 


1 8 ?] This word, as well. as ſome. of Hamlet's 

| former exclamations, we find in the Malcontent, 1604: 

Illo, ho, ho, ho; art there old nun 2 
STEVENS. 


3 Swear by my word. ] Here the poet has W the manners 
of the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion 10 ſwear upom 
their ſwords. See e De cau ſis e mort. apud Dan. 

WARBURTON. 


I was once lackicabls: to this opinion, which is likewiſe well 
cefended by Mr. Upton; but Mr. Garrick produced we a paflage, 
I think, in Brantome, from which it appeared, that it was common 
to "Bis upon the ſword, that is, upon the croſs which the old | 
ſwords always had upon the bilt, JOHNSON, 


een 


mlet | 

the Shaklpeare, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the ancient : 
bich Danes, or their manners. Every extrat from Dr. Farmer's pam- 
this phlet muſt prove as inſtrudive to the reader as the following: 


lakes flu the Poſſus Primus of Pierce Plouman, 
| David in his daies dubbed knightes, 
© And did them ſwere on her ſword to ſerve truth ever.” 
„% And iu Hieronymo, the common butt of our author, and the 


wits of the time, ſays Lorenzo to Pediingano: | 


RN 


rick's 
tiva⸗ 


. 


Gnosr. Beneath. ] Swear. 

Hau. Hic & . then we 11 ſhift Our 

ground: 

Come hither. gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my lord 

Swear by my ſword, 

Never to ſpeak of this that you have heard. 
GHOST. | Beneath.] Swear by bis ſword. 
Hau. Well ſaid, old mole ! can't work i'the 

earth 10 faſt? 


=. Swear on this croſs, that what thou ſay' lt is true : : 
+ But if I prove thee perjur'd and unjuſt, 
This very ſword, whereon thou took'lt thine oath, 
© Shall be a worker of thy tragedy." 

To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may 
be added from Holinſhed, p- 664 : ** Warwick killed the cond 
K. Edward's ſword, as it were a vow to his promiſe,” 

Again, p- 1038, it ig ſaid : „ that Warwick drew out his ſword, 
which other of the honourable and worſhipful that were then 
preſent likewile did, whom he commanded, that each one ſhoull 
kits other's ſword, according to an ancient cuſtom amongſt mer 
of war in time of great e aud herewith they made a {olems 
you," &c. | 
Again, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600 : 

He has ſworn to me on the croſs of his pure Toledo," 

Again, io bis Satiromaſtix: ++ By the croſs of this ſword and 
dagyer, captain, you ſhall take it.“ 

la the ſoliloquy of Roland addreſſed to his ſword, the croſs on 
It is GO! forgotten: © —— capulo eburneo caudidiſſime, cruce aura 
ſpl-udid;ſhae,” &e, Turpini Hiſt. de is Caroli Mag. cap. 22, 

_ Again, in an aucient MS, of which ſome account is given int 
note on the firfl ſceve of the firſt ad of The Merry Wives of Windſor, 
the oaih fake by a maſter of deſence when his 2 as conterre 
on him, is pieterved; and runs as follows: | rirlt you {hal 
ſweare (ſo help you God aud halidome, and by all the chriſtendomt 
which God gave you at the fount-Rtone, and by the croſſe of {iv 
ſword which doth regriſent unto you thr crofſſe which our Saviour uf 
his moſt paynefull deathe upon,) that you hall upholde, mayntey ne, 
and k-pe to your power all ſoch articles as ſhal be heare declare 

unto vou aad receve in the preſenſe of me your maiſter, and thel 
the tell of the maiſters my bretheren heute with me at this tyme. 
| | STEVEN 
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PRINCE OP DENMARK. n 


A worthy oder {= Dice" more remove, good 


friends. | | 
Hor. O day and night, but this 18 | wondrous 
| ſtrange! | 
Hau. And therefore as a Airanger give it wel- 
come EEE \ 


There are more things 1 in heaven and ib Horatio, 


Than are dreamt of in your e 


But come 


Here, as before, never, ſo help you mercy! 

How ſtrange or odd ſoe'er 1 bear myſelf, 

As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 

To put an antick diſpoſition | on.— 

That you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never r ſhall, 
With arms encumber'd thus, or this . 


Or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 


As, Well, well, we know ;—or, We could, an if we 5 


would; or, if we liſt W —or, There be, an if | 
they might; *— 5 


Or ſuch e giving out, to note 
W know aught of me: — This do yon ſwear, 4 


Spenſer obſerves thatthe Iriſh in his time uſed commeinty's to ſwear 
by their ſword, See his Vie of the State of Ireland, written in 
1596. This cuſtom, indeed, is of the higheſt autiquity ; baving 
prevailed, as we learn from Lucian, among tbe CAR 

MALONE, 

And therefore 45 a ſtranger give it welcome.] e. receive it to 
yourſelf; take it under your own roof; as ZR as to ſay, Keep it 
Alluding to the laws of holpitality. WARBURTON. 

Warburton refines too much on this paſſage. Hamlet means 
merely to- requeſt that they would ſeem not to know i. to de 
unacquainted with it. M. MASON, 

* ON if they might;] Thus the aue. 
ab if there might. MALONE. . | 


bor ſuch ambiguous giving out, to note | : 
That you know aught of me:] The conftruQion is regular and 
auge. Swear as before, ſays Hamlet, that you never ſhall by "A 


G4 


The done rd. 


A 
q 
| 


1.3 
Having uſed the word never in the preceding part of the ſentence, 


1 HAMLET, 


So grace and mercy at your moſt need help you! 
GHOST. (Beneath. | Swear. 
Ha, Reil, reſt, e ſpirit! $0, genile- 


men, 


[ 


folded arms or making of your head intimale that e 1s lodged 
in your brea/ls; and by no ambiguous. phrales denote that you kuve 
aught of me. 

| Shakſpeare has 1n.-many' other places begun to conſtruct a ſen- 
tence in ore form, and ended it in another, So, in All's well that 


ends wells e | would the cutting of my 'ga:ments would ferve the 
turn, or the baring of wy beard; and 4% ſay it was in firatagem,” 


| Again in the ſame play: „ No more of this, Helena; leſt it be 
rather thought you affe d a ſorrow, than tv lane: where he ought 
to have written than that you have: or, et you rather be thought to 
aff: a ſorrow, than to have. ; | 
Again, ibulem ? 
« I bade hir—if her fortunes ever ſtood 
% Neceſſity'd to help, that by "my token 
„would relieve her.' | . 
Again, in Tie Tempeſt : 
„% | have with ſnch proviſion ! in mine art 
S0 ſaſely oider d, that there is no % 
„% No, not fo much perdition as an hair 
„ Betid to any creature in the veſlel.” | 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. LS u. 25 and Vol. X. p. 60, n. 7; and p. 181, 


[that you never ſhall — ] the poet conſideredethe negative iu plied 
in what fallows; aud hence he wrote“ or- to note, inttead of 
nor. MALONE, | 


7 —- This do you Jo ear, &c. ] The ſolio readsy—this not lo do, 
fv ear, Vc. STEEYENS, 


Swear is uſed here as in many other places, as a N 
MALONE, 


Here again my untutored ears revolt from a new diffyllable; 


nor have | ſcrupled, like my predeceſſors, to ſupply the pronoun 


you, which muſt accidentally have e out of a line that is 


imperfc@ without it. STEEVENS, 
„ Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit !] J The ſkill difplayed4 in Shakſpeare's 


management of his Ghoſt is too conſiderable to be ove :rivoked, 


He has riveited our attention to it by a ſucceſſion of forcible cir- 
cumftlinces :—by the previous report of the terrified centiuels,- by 


the folemuity os the hour al which the phautom walks, — by its 


rega 
have 
ret! 
Vue 
mor 
bas 
{ion 
cur}: 

2 
of 8 
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Rich 
, 


tion 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 39 


With all my love I do commend me.to you: 

And what ſo poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to expreſs his love and kriending to you, 

God willing, ſhall not lack. Let us 8 iu together; 

And ſtill your fingers on your lips, I pray. 
The time is out of joint; -O curſed ſpite! 

| That ever | was born to ſet it right! FT 5 

| Nay, come, let's go together, 5 e [ Exeunt. | 


| martial aride __ tee armour, viſible only per r A 
| (unam, by the glimpſes of the moon,—by its long taciturvity, 
by its preparation To) ſpeak, when interrupted by the morning 
cock, -by is miſterious reſerve throughout its firſt ſcene with 
Hamlet, — by his reſolute departure wich it, and the lubſequeut 
| anxiety of his atiendauts, — by its conductiug him to a folitary 
angle of the platform, —by its voice from beneath the earth, — and 
byets uuexpeded burſt on us in the cloſet. | 
Hamlet's late iuterview with the ſpeare, muſt in levies be 
regarded as a ſtroke of dramatick artifice. The phantom might 
have told his flory in the preſence of the officers and Horatio, and 
yet have rendered iifelf as inaudible to them, as afterwards to the 
Queen, Bur! ſulpenſe was our poet's object; and never was it 
more elfe dually created, than in the preſent. inllance. Six times 
has the royal ſemblance appeared, but till now has been withheld 
from ſpeaking, For this event we have waited with impatient. 
curioli'y, unaccompauied by laſhitude, or remitted attention. 
The Ghoſt in this tragedy, is allowed to be the genuine: product 
| of Shakſpeare's firong imagination. When he afterwards avails 
himſelf of uaditional phantoms, as in Julius Cefar, and. King 
Richard III. they are but inefhcacious pageants; nay, the apphi- 
tion of Banquo is a mute exhibitor, Perhaps our poet deſpaired to 
equal the vigour of his early conceptions on the ſubject of preter- 5 
natural beings, and therefore allotied them no fufther eminence in 
lis dramas ; or was unwilling to diminiſh the power of his printipal | 
ſhade, by an ivjudicious repetition of congenial images. | 
. | ST* EVENS, 
The verb 10 01 is pied bs Holin ſhed, 185 by. Vacon in his 


Eſſay on Super fſlition: * therefore atheiſm did never perturb 
lates," MALONE, FE; | | 3 C's 


| read, and point, thus: 


8 HAMLET, 


0 : - \ 


A © T II. SCENE 4; 
4 Ress in Polonins' 8 Houſe. 
: Enter PoronIvs and Revn ALDO.? 


Pot. Give him this money, and theſe notes, Rey- 
naldo. 
Rey. Iwill, my lord. 
Pol. You ſhall do marvellous wiſely, good Rey: 
_naldo, 
Before vou vilit him, to make 1 inquiry 
Of his behaviour, 85 
r ns lord, 1 did intend it. 
Pol. Marry, well ſaid: YE well laid. *  Lodk 
you, Ur.. 
Inquire me firft what Danſkers ? are in Paris; 
And how, and who, what ine, and where they 
| keep, 
What company, at what expence; and nating 


4 


By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 
Lhat they do know my ſon, come you more ney 


Than Your particular demands will touch it: 


9 Enter N ard pals. ] The quartos read — Enter dl 


Polouius with his man or two, STEEVENS. 
ell ſaid ; very well ſaid.] Thus 7 the weak aul 


tedious Shallow ſays to Bardolph, in the Second Part of Ki 


Henry IJ. Ad 1. fe. ii: It iS well ſaid, fir ; aud it js well ſai 
indeed too.“ STEEVENS. | . 

— Darſters -] Danſke ( Watrier's Albion's England, ii 
the ancient name of Denmark. * STEEVENS» EE ES Re: 
— yo more nar 


Tian your particular demands will touch it bi The late eiu 


Carer 


nber au 
k aud 
f Kit 
ell fail 


and) i 


edilion 


As may diſhonour him; 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. gi 


Take yon, as 'twere, ſome diflant knowledge. of 
him; 


As ihus.—1 bndu his father, and TY OY 


Aud. in part, him; — Do you mark this, Reynaldo? 
REV. Ay, very well, my lord. 


POL. And, . him j—but, you may ſay,—not 


well : 


But, ißt be he I mean, he's very 32140 


Addicted fo and ſo and there put on him 


What forgeries you pleaſe; marry, none ſo rank 
take heed of that; 
But, fir, fuch-wanton, wild, and uſual lips, 
As are Companions noted and moſt known 
To youth and liberty. 

RET. 4s gaming, my lord. 


Pol. Ay, or drinking, ſeneing. ſwearing, quar- 


relling, 
Drabbing: —Yon may 90 o far. 
REV. My lord, that would Abo him. 


Tol. Faith, no; as you my ſeaſon it in the 


charge.“ 


— cone jou more arr; 
ITheu your particular demand! will touch it: 


Throughout the old copies the word which we now write—tlan,” 
is conſtantly written — then, I have therefore 


prioted — than, 
which the context ſeems to me to require, though the old copies 


have then, There is no point after the word nearer, either in the ; 


original quarto, 1604, or the folio. 


MALOSNE. 


of violent and lawleſs young men. JOHNSON, 


Fencing, I ſuppoſe, means, piquing himſelf on his lein in the uſe TR 
of the ſword, and quarrelling aud brawling, in conſequence of that 


{kill, - «6 The cunning of fencers, ſays Goſſon in his Schoote of 
dinſe, 1579, is now applied to guarreling: they thinke themſelves 


no men, if for ftirring of a ſtiaw, they prove not their Vature 


»ppon ſome bodies fleſhe.” MALONE. | 
" Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it &c.] The quarie ready — 
Faith, as Jeu may Hasen i it in the e MALONE. 


— drinking, fencing, ſwearing,] I ſuppoſe, by e is 
meaut a too diligent frequentation of the fencing- ſchool, a reſort 


ä HAMLET, 


| You muſt not put another ſcandal c on him,” 

That he is open to incontinency ; 

That's not my meaning : but breathe his faults ſo 
gaauaintly, 

That they may ſeem the taints of liberty : 

The flaſh and out-break of a fiery mind; 

A ſavageneſs * in unreclaimed bloo > 

Of general aſſault.“ 


. But, my ERS lord, —— 
Por: Wherefore ſhould you do this? 
„„ , my lord, 
1 would know that. 
Pot, Marry, fir, here's my drift; 


And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant : 

You laying theſe flight ſullies on my ſon, 

As twere a thing a little ſoil d i the working, 
Mark you, 

Your party in converſe, kick you would ſound, 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes,* 
The youth you breathe of, guilty, be aſſur'd, 
He cloſes with you in this conſequence; 2 


1 anbiher Vandal on im,] Thus the old editions. Mr, 
Theobald reads, —an utter. JOHNSON, 

—— anoiher'ſcan{al—] i i. e. a very different 5 more ſcan- 
dalous failing, namely habitual incontinency, Mr, Theobald in 
his Shak/prare Reſtored propoſed to read —an utter ſcandal on him; 
but did uo admit the emendation into his edition, MALONE, 

* That's not my mcaning:] That is not what I mean, when [ 
permit you to accuſe him of drabbing, M. Maso. 

3 favageneſs—] Savageneſs, for wildneſs. WARBURTON, 
N oF 10 efſault.] 1 1, e. Tuch as youth in general is liable to, 
| WARBURTON. 
3: 4nd, I ieee it is a fetch 8 warrant. ] 80, ike folio, Ihe 
quarto reads, —a fetch of wit, STEEVENS. 


3 —— Pprenominate crimes,] i. e. crimes already aawed. 
STEEVENS, 


PRINCE OF DENMARK, 93 


Good fir, or lo * 61 or gentleman, — 
According to the phraſe, or the addition, 


ſa ot man, and country. 
REV. V good, my ta. 
Pol. And then, fir, does he this, —He does 
What was 1 about to ſay ?—By the mals, I was about 
to ſay ſomething :—-Where did ] leave! ? 
RET. At, cloſes in the conſequence. . 
Pol. At, cloſes in the conſequence, *—4y, marry ; IT 
rd, He cloſes with you thus: I know the gentleman; 
I ſaw him yeſlerdey, or other day, | 
© 0r-then, or then; with ſuch, or ſuck ; and, . 
0 There was he gaming; there 0'ertook in his rouſſ e; 
There falling out at tennis : or, perchance, 
I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 
(Videlicet, a brothel,) ) or ſo Je 
See you now; 82 | 
Your bait of falſebood takes thi: carp of unh: 
And thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 
Wich windlaces, and with aſſays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out ; 
15 So, by my former lecture and advice, 
ball you my fon: You have me, Lave you not? 
On Rey. My lord, 1 have. 5 
him; Por. | God bewi'you; fare you: well. 102 
Nr. Good nd, lord, — 
zen | 
5 Good 1 or ſo; 51 1 ſuſped. 3 Mr. Tyrwhitt,) that the 
le to. poet wrote — Good fr; or fir, or friend &e. In the laſt ad of 
KT ON, | this play, ſo is uſed for fo forth; 6% —— fx Frevch rapieis and 
The e with weir «ſhgus, as OR, hanger, KNEE by BEL, 
| " --  MALONPE, 
1 41, clefes i in the conſequence,] Thus tbe a The folio adds — 


At friend, or ſo, « or genileman, Nero. 


94 HAMLET, 


pot. Obſerve his inclination i in yourſelf, Y 
Rv. I ſhall, my lord. 


Pol. And let him Ply his muſick. 
| Rey, \ Well. my lord. 
STO e I Exu, 


Enter Orr Ia. 


Paik, Farewell How now, Ophelia? what J thy 
VV 
Orn. O, my lord, my lord, 1 have been lo af- 
fjrighted! 
Por. With what, in the name of heaven ? 
Org. My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all unbrac'd; 
No hat upon his head; his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and dowa-gyved to his ancle; 
Pale as his ſhirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 
As if he had been looſed ont of hell, 
To ſpeak of horrors, —he comes before r me. 
Por. Mad for thy love? 


Fw in vc ] Sir T. Hanmer desde, en yourſelf, and 
1s followed 1 Dr. Warburton; but perhaps i in yourſelf means, i 
your own perſon, not by ſpies. JOHNSON. 


The meaning ſeems to be—The temptations you feel, ſuſpedð in 
him, and be watchful of them, So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : : 
For by the image of my cauſe, | len 

The portraiture of his.“ 
Again in Timon © ; 
„ weigh my friend's affe8ion with my own.” C. 

 * Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle;} Down-gyved means 
hanging down like the looſe cindure which confines the leuten 
round the ancles. STEEVEUsS. | 


Thus the quartos 1604, and 1605, and the folio. In the quarts 
| of 1 the word Hoes Was changed to gyred. MALONE. 


PRINCE or DENMARK. . 


* 


OrH. | My lord, 1do not know; 0 


But, truly, 1 do fear SBC 
POL. What ſaid be? 


Orn. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 8 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
Re falls to ſuch perufal of my face, 2 
as he would draw it. Long ſtay' d he ſo; 
kt laſt.— a little ſhaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, By 
He rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, 
ks it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 

And end his being: That done, he lets me go: . 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
Heſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o' doors he went without their helps, 

And, to the laſt, bended their light on me, 

Pol. Come, go with me; I will go ſeek the king, 

This is the very ecſtaſy of love; 

Whoſe violent property foredoes itſelf,* 

And leads the will to deſperate eee 

As oft as any paſſion under heaven, 

That does afflict our natures. I am ſorry, _ 

What, have you given him any hard words of late? 
Ven, No, my TOON lord; but, as you did c com- 

mand, 
| did repel his hers,” and deny d 
lis acceſs to me. 


he 


al- 


er; 


and 
$, in 


A in 


lucrece: 
eans * — — ker heart | 5 
tters 6 hearing her bulk, that his hand ſhakes withal. 8 
I, See Vol. XV. p. 304, n. 4. MALON,, 
* —— foredoes it/elf,] To foredo is to e 80. in Othello: 
6 That either makes ee or e me quite. 


. bis bulk,]. i. e. all his body $0, in The Rape of 


arte 


srzxvxus. | 


96 HAMLET, e 


Polt. | That bath wade him mad. 
1am ſorry, that with better heed, and judgement 
1 had not quoted him: 1 fear'd, he did but wife, 
And meant to wreck thee: bat, beſhrew my jealouſy! 
It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

An it is common for the younger ſort 

To lack dilcreton.“ Come, 80 we 10 the ling; 


3 I had not quoted him 2] To. quote is, I believe, to ton, to 
take an account of, 10 take the quotient orreſult of a computation, 
| HNO, 
IM bod a paſſage in The 1 of Gulls, a comedy, by John Day, 
1606, which proves Dr. Jobvſon' 5 lenſe of the word to be not far 
from the true one: | | 
| is in be a ſcene of itil 
% For me t quite bis paſſions, and his ſmiles.” „ 

To quole on this occaſion uvcoubtedly means to obſerve, Again, 
in Drayton's Mooncalf: | 

his honeſt man the prophecy that 000d. 

5 «K Aud things therein moſt curiouſly had e 
% Fouud ali theſe ſigns,” Ke. 

Again, in The Woman Hater, by Beaumont and Fletcher, the in- 
telligencer ſays, —6* 11 quole him to a tit. a . * will mark or 
obleive him; 

Yo quote, as Mr. M. Maſon ene is invariably uſed b 
Sh akipeare in this fcnſe. SrEEVENS. | 
So, in The Rape rf Lucrecer 

| ee Yea, the illiterate— 7 

„ Will quote my loathed treſpaſs in my looks." 

In this paſſive 2, in the original edition of 1594 the word is 
written coe as it is in the quarto copy of this play. It is merely 
the old or corrupt ſpelling of the word. See Vol. VII. p. 2½, 
n. 8, and p. 368, n, 8; Vol. IX. p. 187, n. 2; and Vol, NI. 
P. 118, n. J., in Miolben's Dig. 1917, we find, + To Je 
mark, or note, I quotus. Nnmeris enim ſcribentes ſententias ſuis 
notans & dilliuguunt.“ See alſo, Cotgrave's Did. 1611; ++ Quoten 

10 * or marke | in the margent ; to note bye the way.” 
| XII,. 
n proper {0 qur ag | 

To caſt bezond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it 15 common for the younger ſort | 

To lack d1/cretion. ] This is not the remark of a "LEY man, 

The vice of age is too mucl: ſuſpicion. Men loug accuflowed 10 


Thi 


Mo! 


ain, 


ein- 


K or 


d by 


ord 13 
1erely 
211, 
„N. 
quot, 
s ſua) 
uot 
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This muſt - be known; which, being 1 5 cloſe, 


might move t 
More grief te to nice chan bae to utter love. 
DE ONS I PH OPER Ae: Sl Iran 


Fe 0 E N E u. 
4 Room in the Cale. 


Fuer King, Queen, ROSENCRANTZ, GutpexsrenN; 
8 and Attendants. 


EY 


Kino, Wiltome, Jed Roſencrants, and | Gui: 
denſtern! _ a 
Moreover that we much did long to ras you, 
The need, we have to uſe you, did provoke _ 
Ur haſty ſending. Something have you nic 
ot Hamlets ansonsten: o 1 call * 


the wiles of life caft commonly beyond themſelves, let thelc + cunning 
go farther than reaſon can attend it. This is always the fault of | 
a little nike; made artful by loag commerce with the world, £5 
JOHNSON. 
The atartos read — By heaven it is : as proper Ke. STEEVENS, 
In Decker's Wonderful Yeare, 4to. 1603, we find an expreflion_ 
limilar to that! in the text. Now the thirſtie citizen 2 vegas 
the moone.“ MALONE. | 
The ſame phraſe has already ad} in Titus Andronicus:. Rerve | 
His muſt be known; which, being kept loſe, might move | 
More grief to hide, than late to utter love.] I. e. this muſt be. 
made known to the King, for (being kept ſecret) the hiding 
Hamlet's love might occaſion more mifchief to us from him and 
the queen, than the uttering or revealing of it will occaſion hate 
aud reſentment from Hamlet. The poet's ill and obſcure expreſ- 
lon ſeems to have been cauſed vy bis Ween of 1 tus 
ſceve with a couplet. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads; 


More 2 775 to hid i hate thai to uur 7 love Jomo 5 


= . 


% HAMLET, 


Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 
| Reſembles that it was: What it ſhould be, 
More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the underſtanding of himſelf, 
I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 
'That, — being of ſo young Lops brought up with 
him : 
| And, ſince, ſo neighbour” d to his youth and hu- 
mwmour, 92 wires 
That you vouchſafe your reſt here in onr court 
Some little tima: ſo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſares; and to ather, 
So much as from occaſion you may glean, 
Whether aught,” to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That, open'd, lies within our remedy. 
Quzxrxn. Good gentlemen, he bath much as 
3 | 
And, ſure I am, two men chere! are not os. 
To whom he more adheres. If it will pleaſe you 
To ſhow ns fo mnch gentry,* and good will, 
As to expend your time with ns a while, 
For the ſupply end profit of onr hope,? 
Your viſitation ſhall receive ſuch thanks 
. As fits a king's remembrance. > 
Nos... „ doeh your wajellie 
1 by the ſovereign power you have of us, 


112 and bumour,] Thus the folio. The quartos read — havious! 
- STEEVENS, 
7 Whether ought, ke. ] This line is omitted in the folio. 
* STEEVENS, 
* To ſhow us ſo much gentry,) Gentry, for complaiſance. 
| WARBURTON, 
® For the fupph Kke.] That the hope which your arrival bas raiſes 
may be completed by the defired effect. JOHNSON. 
Jou have of us,] I believe we nous no — * ar * iu · 
* of — of us. M. MASON, | 
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put your dread pleaſures! more into command | 
Than to entreaty. 


m c But 1 we © both obey; 1 — 
And here give up ourſelves, 1 in the full bent 1 — 
To lay our ſervice n! at your let. i c „„ BB 
th lo be commanded. . 12 55 | OL Wands 
KING. Thanks, Roſencrans, and geatle Gril- 12 
u- | denſtern. FRE 
QUEEN. Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle ko- : | 
5 ſencrantz: 0 
And I beſeech you inſtantly to viſit : = 
My too much changed lon. — Go, ſome of yon, 
And bring theſe gentlemen. where Hamlet i „„ 
u, Goll. Heavens make our preienices a « our c prac· 
tices, e 5 
d Pleaſant and helpful to him! . — 5 
unn... Ay. men! e 
[Exeunt ROSEXCEANTZ, GunDearEnN, ans 
1 Jſome Attendants. LN 
"Tier Pol onlus. ; 
Poi. The embaſſadors from > Norway, my good £ 
lord, | 
Are joyfally retury'd;. 2 . 
Kine, Thou ſtill haſt been the father of 0. 
| news. ö bf EIS 22) 
ou; Pol. Have I, my lord? Aſare you, ay good | DNS 
| ws ; „ 
Ns. 
2 fa in ; th full bent Bent, for endeavour — 0 ; 2 


The full bend, is the uimof extremity! of 3 The alluſion 


in- to a bow bent as far as it will go. 80 afterwards in this A "0 
| 00 a: tool me to the top of my bent,” Maren. „ 
© 4 * 5.5 f 5 1 

TAY | 2 3... 

9 *. td 

_ *- 

* 2 

4 


| I hold my 1 905 bold wy OT 

hoch to my God, and to my gracious „ On. 
And 1 do think, {( or:elſe'this brain of mine Rec 
Hunts not the trail of policy* ſo fure Mal 

As it hath us'd to do,) that I have found | To 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. ” 1 Wh 
KING. O, ſpeak of that; that do I long to hear, Civ 
Pol. Give firſt admittance to the emballadors; WE anc 
| My news ſhall be the fruit to that great feaſt, | & | 
Kick. Thyſelf do grace to Mer and bring them WM wi; 

do eG on OS II Exit Poronvs WM 
He tells me, my 48 G he hath found Th: 
The head and ſource of all our ſon's diſtemper. WM 7h 

- QUEEN. I doubt, it is no other but the main; 

His ner s Centra and our o OY TIEN. 
| Ad! 

5 Re-enter Por owns, with VoLTMAnD and Cox. 

| 11s. FEAR | 15 

otigi 
Kin. Well, we ſhall alt biw. 25 Welcome, my you 
good friends! _ Ty 
nh Say, Voltimand, what from our * Norway 1 
Vortr. Moſt fair return of greetings, and deſires, 1 
"Oy Upon our firſt, he ſent out to ſuppreſs 5 tion 
His nephew's levies; which to him appear * - 
Lo be a preparation. gainſt the Polack; 85, 


But, better look d into, he truly ud | 
It was againſt your highneſs : Whereat griev d, — n. 


That ſo his lickrieſs, age, and impotence, ls 

om | [ 

25 * — 6. trail of 1 The trail is the cor of an aninal 1 
3 — by the ſcent, JoAns0n. _ = 0 


4. eau 8 The er after the meat, Jounzon, ' aud 


Yv 


— — e Ä—k e wü ̃]⁰ ³ . ¾ —ͥ!ſn . DDD os — —ñä7—: ere eeg— 
== „ " i * 1 
* * N - 
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Was falſely borne i in hand, © — ſends out arreſts 
On Fortin bras 3 which he, in brief, obeys; 
Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, in "fine, 
Makes vow before his nncle, never more 
To give the aſſay of arms againſt your majeſty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual es |.” 
And his commiſſion, to employ thoſe 0 
80 levied as before, againſt the Polack: 


N 


With an ae, herein further ſhown, _ 


Gives a paper. | 


That it might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs 


1 ks 2 82285 dominions for this W 1 


— borne i in x hand] i i. e. deceived, impoſed on. 80, in a u l , 
a Ill: | 
% How you were borne in hand, bow croſs, „ Rc. 
See note on this paſſage, Vol. XI. p. 138, n. 3 STEEVENS. wala + - 
1 To give the aſſay —] To take the aſſay was a technical expreſſion, 
originally applied to thoſe who taſted wine for princes and satt 
wen, See Vol. XX. p. 540, n. 4. MALONE, . 5 
' Gives kim three thouſand crowns in annual fee;} This reading 
brſt obtained in the edition put out by the players. But all the 
old quartos (from 1605, downwards, read cee. | 
 THrOBALD. 
The metre is deſtroyed by the alteration ; and threeſcore thouſand 
crowns, in the days of inlet, was an enormous ſum of money. 
| M. MASON. 
— onnual fee; 14 Tie in this place ſignifies reward, facturen 
80, in All's well that ends well: - | 22: 
„ —— Not belping, death's my fee; | 6 0 ; 
« But if I help, what do you promiſe we?” LAS RTE; 5 
The word is commonly uſed in Scotland, for wats as we fay 


lawyer's fee, phyſician's fee. STEEVENS. 


Fee is defined, by Minlbeu in his Dia. 561, a reward. wo, 
| MALONE, 
have reſtored the reading of the folio. Mr. Ritſon explains it, 


1 'thiok, rightly thus: the king gave his _— a e or 22 105 FE” 


land ) of that e value. REED. 


N 


102 5 . H A M L 1 r. 


_— 


On ſuch regards of ſafety, and allowance, Wh: 
As therein are ſet down. To Wh 
SIG En eh, It ike us well; 
And. at out more conſider d time, we'll read, 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſinels. begin 
Mean time, we thank you for Four well- took la. x 
| © bour: MOR es ed ſocial 
| Go to your reſl; at night v we "Ul fealt® together; = 
: Moſt e homer ; And 
[Exeunt pin and ConxxlIus 2 
Pot. © This buſineſs is well ended, 1 


My Weser. and wage, o expoſlulate 


_ FT night we'll feaſt "IR The kiog's intemperance is never 4t, 
ſuffered to be forgotten. Jonson. be g 


2344S) My liege, and madam, 10 expottulate 1 10 expoſtulate for t ty 
| Enquire or diſcuſs. 

Ine firokes of humour in this ſpeech are admirable. ' Polonins' 
charader is that of a weak, pedant, minifter of ſtate. His declama- 
tion is a fine ſatire on the F ee oratoty then in vogue, which 


placed reaſon in the formaluy of method, and wit in the giugle of th 

and play of worde. nn. what art is be made to poſe bicaſelf | in wher 

his wito ⸗ | art, 
Tat bei is wal; "Lis true : "tis 800 1is pity: | hh 1 | 

« And pity "tis, "tis true: A foolith figure; = Ti 

„ But farewell it. reco! 

12668 how exquiſitely does the poet ridicule the rern in ie mucl 

Where he makes Polonius remark on Hamlet's madueſs: our 

Though this be madneſs, yet there's methodin't:" a che 

- As if method, which the wits of that age thought the moſt eſſential accid 

"quality: of a good diſcourſe, would make amends for the madneſs, of a 
It was madneſs indeed, yet. Polonius eduld comfort bimſe! f vim mau 

this refledion, that at leaſt it was method. ' It is certain Shakſpeate conh 


excels in nothing more than in the preſervatiov of his charaden; 
To this life and variety of c)arafter (ſays our great poet [Pope] in bis 
admirable prefice to Shakſpeare] we "muſt add the wonderful pu- 
ſervation. We have faid what is the character of Pologius ; and it 
is allowed on all hands to be dran with wonderſul life and ſpirit, 
vet the unity of it bas been thought by ſame to be groſsly violated, 
zn the excellent precepts and inflrufions which Shakſpeare makes bit 
ane give his lon. 10 en in ng middle * the ff, 1 


6 . s W's ® * 
- 2 f * * 2 
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What majeſty ſho uld "EY what auty is, 1 
Why day is wad oe 8 and time is zins, 


beginning of the ſecond af. But l 1 will venture to a Life theſe eriticks. 
have not entered into the poet's art and addreſs io this particular, 
He had a mind to ornament bis ſcenes with thoſe fine leflous of 
ſocial life; but his Polonius was too weak to be author of them, 
though he was pedant enough to have met with them in his reading, 
and fop enough to get them by heart, and retail them for bis own. 


And this the poet bas finely ſhewn us was the caſe, where, in the 
middle of Polonius's inftrugions to his ſervant, he makes him, 


though without waving received any interruption, forget his leſſon. 
and ſay, | 
5 And 8 fir, * be ihis z | 

« He does What was I about to ay? | | 

4 1 was about to ſay ſomething —— where did Leave?” 
The ſervant replies, 

4t, cloſes in the conſequence. | This ſets Polonius right, _ 

he goes on, 

« 4t cloſes in the conſequence. 

6 Ay marry, | 

He cloſes thus : === [ know the 9 ve. | 
which ſhews the very words. got by heart which he was repeating. 


Otherwiſe cloſes in the conſequence, which conveys no particular iden 


of the ſubje& be was upon, could never have made him recolle&. 
where he broke off. This is an extraordinary inſtauce of the poet's: 
* and attention to the Preſervation of charaRer. 
WARBURTON. 
This account of the charaQer of Folovius, though it ſufficiently | 
reconciles the ſeemirig inconſiſtency of ſo much wiſdom with fo. 
much folly, does not perhaps correſpond exally to the ideas of. 
our author. The commentator makes the charader of Polonius, 
a chatader only of manners, diſcrimiroted by properties ſuperficial, 
accidental, and acquired. The poet intended a nobler delineation 


of a mixed character of manners ond of nature. Polonius i- a 


man bred in courts, exerciſed in bufineſs, ſtored with obſervation, 
confident | in bis knowledge, proud of his eloquence, and declining ' 
into dotage, His mode of oratory is truly repreſented as deſigned | 
to ridicule the practice of thoſe times, of pickaces that made no 
introduction, and of method that embarraſſed rather than explained. 


This part of his charaQer is accidental, the reſt is natural. Such 


a men is poſitive and confident, becauſe he knows that bis mind 


Was Once ſtrong, and knows not that it is become weak. Such a 
man excels in general principles, but fails in the particular appli- | 


taticu. He is knowing in Wee, and 1 in forefight. 


H 


I 


, 6 I 


„ HAMLET, 


Were ERR but to waſte night, hs. and time, 


Therefore, — ſince brevity is the ſoul of wit, 


And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, — 


I will be brief: Your noble ſon is mad: 


Mad call I it: for, to define true madneſs, 


What i is't, but to be nothing elle but mad : 


But let that go. | 
Queen, More matter, with leſs art. 
Por. Madam, I tear, I uſe no art at all. 

That he is mad, 'tis true: tis true, 'tis pity ; 


And pity 'tis, 'tis true: a fooliſh figure: | 
But farewell it, for I will nſe no art. 


Mad let us grant him then: and now remains 
That we find out the cauſe of this eltec ; 


Or, rather. ſay, the cauſe of this defeQ; 


For this effect, defective, comes by 5 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. © 
Perpend. 


1 have a daughter; hee while ſhe is mine; 


Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, "4 
_ Hath ven me this: Now gather, Ang lurmiſe. 


[ # a 


While he depends upon bis memory, and can draw from bis les 
poſitories of knowledge, he utters weighty ſentences, and. gives uſe. 


ful counſel ; but as the mind in its evofeebled ſtate cannot be kept 
Jong buſy and intent, the old man is ſubje to ſudden dereliQion 
of his faculties, he loſes the order of his ideas and entangles him- 
ſelf in his own thoughts, till he recovers the leading principle, 
and falls again into his former train. This idea of dotage encroach- |: 
ing upon wiſdom, will folve all the Phænomena of the character 


of Polonius. Jounson, | 


Nothing can be more juſt, judicious, and maſterly, than Jobnſon' 


_ delineation of the character of Polonius; and TI cannot read it 


without. heartily regretting that he did not exert his great abili:e 
and diſcriminating powers, in delineating the ſtrange, inconfiſtent, 
dad Worries charader of Hamlet, to which I confeſs myſelf unequal. 

1 | : Kar . MASOB, 
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To the celeſtial, and my | ours idol, the moſ 2 
0 heli, — 15 
25 an ill phraſe, a vile N : beau ie is a 
ue phraſe; but yon ſhall hear.— Thus: 

In her excellent white boſom, theſe, * &C.— 

UTE; Came this from: Hamlet t to her? 


e tht celefliat, and my fear. 1451, the moſt beantificd oline 
A Theobald for beautzfied ſubſtituted beatified. MALONE. 


Dr. Warburton has followed Mr. Theobald; but I am in doubt 
| whether beautified, though, as Polonius calls it, a vile phraſe, be 


not the proper word. Beautified ſeems to be a vile e for the 
ambiguity of its meaning, Jonusox. | 


Heywood, in bis Hiflory of Edward VI. ſays 6 | Katherine. 1 5 


queen do wager to king err VIII, was a woman ee with 
many excellent virtues.'*” FARMER. 


So, in The Hog hath loſt his Prarl, rs 


A maid of rich endowments, beautified 
„ With all the virtues nature could beſtow.” 


25 


Again, Naſh dedicates his Chrift's Tears over Jeruſalem, $594; | 


to the moſt beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth. Carey.“ 


Again, in Greene's Mamillia, 16932 —— although thy 


perſon is ſo bravely beautified with the dowries of nature,” 


Ill and vile as the phraſe may be, our "woot bas uſed it again 


in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
6 —— ſeeing you are. beautified 8 
« With goodly ſhape,” &c. STEEVENS, 


By beautified Hamlet means beautiful. But Polonius, -ratibg the N 


vord in the more ſtridly grammatical ſenſe of being made beautiful, 


calls it a vile phraſe, as implying that vis te WARY 07 


the effect of art. M. Maso. 


In ler excellent white Hen, 19, $0, in The Two Gentlemen | 


of Verona: 
15 5 Thy letters. — | 
„% Which, being writ to me, Galt be deliver d : 
Even in the milk-white boſom of thy love.” EET 
See Vol. IV. p. 236, u. 2. STEEVENS. ec 78 . 
I bave followed the quarto. The folio reads 
Thele in her excellent white boſom, theſe, &c. We 


In our poet's time the word Theſe was uſually added at the Sie | 
perſcription of letters, but I have never met with it 


of the ſu 
both at the 1 and end, MALONE. 
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5 8 


„ HAMLET, 


. Pol. Good madam, ſtay while; I will be fa. 
1 ful. — 


Doubt thou, the 11 are 5 3 Tea 
Doubt, that the ſun doth move: Fa 
Doubt truth to be a liar; © 55 
But never doubt, I lobe. 


0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at theſe numbers; 1 1 


not art lo reckon my groans: but that I love thee beſt, 
0 my beſt, > believe it. Adieu. | 
Thane evermore, moſt dear lady, whilſt this 


machine is to him, Hamlet.“ 


This, i in obedience, hath my danghter ſhown me: 
And more above, hath his ſolicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by Wes; and place, 
All given to mine ear. 


-: ING». " But how hath ſhe. 
Receiv' d bis love? ; 
Pet, What do you think of PR 


KING. As of a man faithful and honourable. = 
Por. I would fain prove. ſo. But what 6 night 
you think, 
3 BOW When I had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 


2? ——0 moſt 1%. So, in 40 2 n 1540: 
161 —— that ſame maſt beſt redreſſer or reformer, is God.“ | 
. | | STEEVENS., 


3 — this mackine is to 77 Hamlet. ] Theſe words will 
not be ill explained by the concluſion of one of the Letters of the 
Paſton Family, Vol, II. p. 43: 4 —— for moe Nabe whyle 
my yl be my owne." 

| The phraſe employed by Hamlet ſecms to have a French con- 
3 ſtrudion. Pendant que celle machine 2% 4 lui. To be one's own 
| man is a vulgar expreſſion, but: means much the ſame as Virzils 

Dum memor 177 mei, dum / piritus hos regit artus, 


PTC Ir _ x: — - — 
. 


en above, ] it, moreover, befdey,  JOBNSON, 


= — — er . 
* 14 
FEY ; 


* 5 | 4 ' | STEEVIIs. | 


1s, 
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(As I perceiv'd it, I muſt tell you that, Fes 
Before my danghter told me,) what might you, 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, think, 

If 1 had play'd the deſk, or table- book; 

Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight; 


What might you think ? . no. 1 went round * to 


„„ + 
And my young miſtreſs thus did I beſpeak ; 
Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere ; * 
This muſt not be: and then I 4 gave: her,“ 


N 77 [ had 7 tie aft, or  table-book ; p.- Ny 
Or given my heart a working, mute was dumb; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight; 

What might you think? ] i. e. If either I bad a intel. | 
ligence between them, and been the confident of their amours 
[ play's the deſk or table-book, ] or had connived at it, only obſerved 
them in ſecret, without acquainting my daughter with my diſco- 
very [given my heart a mute and dumb working ; ] or lafily, bad 
been negligent in obſerving the intrigue, and overlooked it | looked 


%% this love with idle | hight; "1. what would you., have thought of 
me? WARBURTON, 


doubt whether the firſt live 18 rightly 3 It may 
wean, if I had lock'd up this ſecret in my own breaſt, as cloſely 
25 if it were confined in a deſk or table-book, M Alon. 

Or given. nn heart a working, mute and J. The folio 
reads — a win ing. STEEVENS, | 

The ſame pleonaſm { mute and dumb) | is found in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : | 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb.“ MALONE. 
F——round —] i. e roundly, without reſerve. So, Tolo- | 
nius ſays in the third at; (| TR be round with him.” | | $ 
nnn. 
Lord Hamlet is a Frier out of thy ſphere 1] The quarto, 1604, _ 
and the firft folio, for ſphere, have ſtar, The correGion was wade | 
by the editor of the ſecond Folio. MALONE, | 
—— precepts gave her, | Thus the folio. The two ties * 


quartos read —preſcripts,. | have choſen the moſt familiar of eu 


wo readirigs. Polonius has already ſaid to his ſons ' 
+ And theſe few precepts in thy memory. 
10 * Look thou. charager, * STEEVINS»:  , 


That ſhe ſhould lock berſelf | from his relwrt, 


Admit no meſſengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice; 

And he, repulſed, (a ſhort tale to ne,) 

Fell into a fadneſs; then into a faſt; 

Thence to a watch ; thence into a weakneſs: 

Thence to a lightneſs ; and, by this declenſion, 

Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 

ö And all we mourn . 
KING. iW. ING you think, 

UEEN, It may be, very likely 
For. Hath there been ſuch a a, (ra fain 
know that) 

That I have poſitively ſaid, 'Tis ſo, 

When it prov'd otherwiſe? 
KING. | 


'tis this? 


Not that Tknow. 


Por. Take this from this, if tbis be otherwiſe: 


1 Pointing 10 has head and 3 


F The original copy in my opinion is RE DO} polonius had orden 
his daughter to lock herſelf from Hamlet's reſort, &c. See p. 59: 
„would not, in plain terms, fiom this time forth, 
„% Have you fo flander any moment's leiſure 
* As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet 
„% Look to't, I charge you.” MALONE. 


* Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice;] She took the 
Fruits of advice when ſhe obeyed advice, the advice was theu made 
fruitful. JOAN80N. : | 


5 —— (a ſhort tale to male,) 
Fell inlo a ſadneſs; then inlo a faſt; xc. N The ridicule of this 
charaQer is here 2dmirably ſuſtained. He would not only be 
thought to have diſcovered this intrigue by his own ſagacity, but 
to have remarked all the ſtages of Hamlet's diſorder, from his 
ſadneſs to his raving, as regularly as his pbyfician could have done; 
when all the while the madneſs was only feigned. The humour of 
this is exquiſite from a man who tells us, with a confidence peculiar 
to ſmall. politicians, that he could find _ 
„Where truth was hid, though it were hid indeed. 
10 Withia the comes” VERDATE: ITE 
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LM 


If circumſtances lead; me, 1 will in 
Where truth is hid, ot it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. | 


"KG; ES ne How may v we ry it further? 


Pol. You know, ſometimes he walks four hours 
together,“ 
Here in the lobby. wo 
QUEEN. S8o he art indeed. VV 
Pol. At ſuch a time 1 ll looſe uy daughter to n | 
„ mt e 
Be you and I bebind an arras 2 x” 
Mark the encounter: if he love hy not, 
And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, | 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 1 8 
But keep a farm, and C e 
Eins ͤ N We. will by it, 755 


6 FR veto; Perhaps it would be better were re we 
to read indefinitely, 5 Fan 4 
— for hours together. TYRWHITT, 


I formerly was inclined to adopt Mr. Tyrwhitt's poles: emen- +; 
dation; but have now no doubt that the text is right. The ex- 
preſkan, four hours together, two hours logether, Ke, r to 
have been common: So, in King Lear, Ad : | 

e Fqm. Spake you with him? 

i. Edg. Ay, two hours together." 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 8 | 
« —— ay, and have been, any time theſe four hours,” 
Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Maly, 1623: ; 
„ She will muſe four hours together, and her ſilence 
6  Methinks RENT; more than if ſhe N | 
MALONE. PBL 
7 41 fuck a time IU looſe my daughter to uin | 
| Be you and ] behind an arras then ; 

| Mark the encounter: if he love her not, | 

And be not from his reaſon ſallen thereon, 

Let me be no aſſifiant for « fate, A 15 
But keep a farm, and carters. ] The fcheme of nn | 
Ophelia in ann 5 AG in order to UE his ſanity, as well as te 
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5 Enter HAuLET, reading. 
AQouxxx. But, look, where ſadly the poor wretch 
comes reading, a TS 


\ 


: N 


addreſs of the King in a former ſcene to Roſencrantz and Guildes. 
„ "Yori, 3 TT | | 5 
e I entreat you both — 
½ That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 
| „ Some little time; ſo by your companies | 
| | % To draw him on {0 pleaſures, and 1o gather 
| © 3 4 80 much as from occaſion you may glean, 
Whether aught to us unknown affiias bim thus, | 
4% That, open'd, lies within our remedy;—" 


1 feem to have been formed on the following light hints in TI. | H 
«a  Hyftory of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. C. 3: „ They counſelled to ty s to 
1 | and know if poſſible, how to diſcover the intent and meaning of P. 
* the young prince; aud they could find no better nor more fit in- 

vention to intrap him, than to ſet ſome faite and beautiful woman H 


8 | in a ſecret place, that with flattering ſpeeches and all the craſtieſt do 
, I. meaues ſhe could, ſhould purpoſtly ſeek to allure his mind to have oo 
VL his pleaſure of her. —To this end, certain courticrs were appointed dang 
to lead Hamlet to. a ſolitary place, within the woods, where they 
brought the woman, inciting him to take their pleaſures together. 
And ſurely the poore prince at this aſſault had beene in great 
danger, if a gentleman that in Horvendille's time had been 
nouriſhed with him, had uot ſhowne himſelfe more affeRioned to 
the bringing up be had received with Hamblet, than deſirous to 
7 | pleaſe the tyrant. — This gentleman bare the courtiers company, 
making full account that the leaft ſhowe of peife & ſence and 
 wiſdome that Hamblet ſhould wake, would be ſufficient to cauſe 
him to looſe his life; and therefore by certaine fignes he gave 
: Hamblet intelligence in what danger he was like to fall, if by any 
= . meanes he ſeemed to obeye, or once like the wanton toyes aud 
vicious provocations of the gentle woman ſent thither by his uocle: 
which much abaſhed the prince, as then wholly being in affedion 
to the lady, But by her he was likewiſe informed of the treaſon, 
as one that from her infancy loved and favoured him. —The. prince 
in this ſoit having deceived the courtiers and the ladys expetaiion, 
that affirmed and ſwore hee never once offered to have his pleaſure 
B : of the woman, although in ſubtlety he affirmed the contrary, every 
man thereupon aſſured themſelves that without doubt he wat 
3 diftraught of his ſcuces — o that as then Fengon' pradtiſe took 

= 20 effad. JJJVV%VVVVVVVVVVVVV 8 
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Pol. Away, I do beſeech you, both away 3 'V 


yi board him * prefently:—O, give me leave. — 
[ Exeunt King, Queen, and Attendants, | 


How does my. good lord Hamlet? | 
Ham. Well, god- a-mercy. 8 
pol. Do you know me, my lord? N 
Hau. Excellent well; you are a fiſhmonger. 55 
Pol. Not I. my lord. e 
Hau. Then I would you were lo honeſta man. 
Pol. Honeſt, my lord? | 
Ham. Ay, fir; to be honeſt, as this world goes, 

is to be one man pick'd ont of ten thouſand. 25 
Pol. That's very true, my lord. | 
Ha. For if the ſon breed magyots in a dead 

dog, being a god, kiſlng carrion. —Have you a 

__ 5 5 V 


Here we find the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia, and 
Roratio.— le gentleman that in the time of Horvendille (the father 
of Hamlet) had been nour! iſhed with him. But in this piece there 
are no traits of the charadter of Polonius. There is indeed a 
counſellor, and he places himſelf in the queeu's ann behind the | 
arras z—but this is the whole. MALONE, ; 


II board lim—] i. e. 7 addreſs te: see vol. v. ; 
5. 233, n. 8, Rye. f | 


9 For if the fun breed maggots | in a dead dog, being « s god, Eff ing To 
(017101, —— Have you o daughter fl [ Old copies —a good kiſling 
tarrion, ] The editors ſeeing Hamlet counterfeit madneſs, thoughts _ 
oy might ſafely put any nonſenſe into his mouth. But this 
firange paſſage, when ſet right, will be ſeen to contain as great and ? 
ſublime a refledion as any the poet puts into his hero's mouth 
Wroughout the whole play. We will frft give the true reading, 
* is this: For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god, 

ing carriou,——, As to the ſenſe we may obſerve, t at the illative | 
particle [for] ſhows the ſpeaker to be reaſoning from ſomething he 
ac ſaid before: vun that was we learn in els words, * be jen 4 


. ing wil. In the next ſpeech therefore he endeavours to anſwer 


| ws - NOM A! M L E * 
Por: SALES my 1 


Han. Let ber n not walk 3 1 "the fun: conception u 


1 l, 


this world vey, ts to be one + piced out” of ten Houſand, Having ſaid 
this, the chain of ideas led him to refle& upon the argument which 
|  libertines bring againſt Providence from the circumſtance of aboung. 


that objection, and vindicate Providence, even on a ſuppoition of 
the fad, that almoſt all men were wicked, His argument in the 
two lines in queſtion is to this purpoſe, — But why need we wonder 

at this abounding of evil? For if the Jun breed maggots in a dad 
| dog, which though a god, yet ſhedding its heat and influence upon 
carrion— Here he ſtops ſhort, left talking too confequentially the 
*hearer ſhould ſuſpe@ his madneſs to be feigned; and ſo turns him 
off from the lubje&, by enquiring of his daughter. But the in« 

ference which he intended to make, was a very noble one, and 
to this purpoſe. If this (ſays he) be the caſe, that the effect 


follows the thing operated upon { carrion] and not the thing OPte 


rating [a god, ] why need we wonder, that the ſupreme cauſe of 
all things diluling by bieſings- on mankind, who is, as it were, 
a dead carrion, dead in original fin, wan, inſtead of a proper 


return of duty, ſhould breed only corruption and vices? This is 


the argument at length; and is as noble a one in bebalf of Providence 
as could come from the ſchools: of divinity, But this wonderful 
man had an art not only of acquainting the audience with what 
his aQors Jay, but wih what they link. The ſentiment too is 
altogether in charaQer, for Hamlet is perpetually moralizing, and 
bis circumſtances make this refledion very natural: The ſame 
: thought, ſometbing diverſified, as on a different occaſion, be uſes 
again in Meaſure for Meaſure, which” wal ſerve to ee theſe 
| obſervations : : | 
The tempter or the pid wt 501 woll? 
Not the; vor doth ſhe tempt; but it is 1 
That lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
| «+ Corrupt by virtuous ſeaſon,” 
Aud tbe ſame kind of expreſſion is in Cymbeline : 
e 6 Common-kiſfing Titan,” "WARBURTON, 


This is a noble . which almoſt ſets the e critick on alevel 
with the author. JonunSON., | 


Dr. Warburton, in my e ad not e the 
pallage. I have therefore omitted bis laboured comment on it, 
in which he endeavours to prove that Shakſpeare intended it as 4 
| vindication of the ways of Providence in permitting evil to abound 
in the. world: _ He docs not Owen rnd ar this profound 
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0 bleſſing ;* % but as your davghter may conceive.— VV 
fend, Wa bo t. e 1 VV 


1 is 8 

ſaid | 

hich Sang can be n from bar iatlst ns; but that this 1 

und- what he was thinking /; for this wonderful man (Shakſpeare) had | he” 
(wer au art not only of acquainting the audieuce with what his actors SW 3 
n of az, but with what they iin?“ | ©" 
the Hamlet's obſervation is, I think, fimply this. Ne has juſt Te-- x# 

nder marked that honeſty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius Ws 

dead allents. The prince then adds, that fince there is ſo little virtue | 

upon in the world, lince corruption abounds every where, and maggots f 
the are bred by the ſun, even in a dead dog, Polonia ought to | | 
him take care to prevent his daughter from walkivg in the lun, leſt ſhe 5 3/2 
iu. ſhould prove a breeder of ſinners ;" for though conception in general | | KW. 
and be a bleſſing, yet as Ophelia (whom Hamlet ſuppoſes to be as frail”. El 
lies 25 the reſt of the world,) might chance to conceive, - it might be 4 

pee WW calamity, The maggots brecding in a dead dog, ſcem to have been 

ok mentioned merely to introduce the word conception; on which word, 

ere, 23- Mr. Steevens has obſerved, Shakſpeare bas play' din King Dear : . OE 
per and probably a ſimilar quibble was intended here. The word, 9 
s Is however, may have been uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, for Pregnancy, 

nce without any double meaning. ; 

rful The flight connection between this and the. preceding pallage; ö 

hat | and Hamlet's abrupt queſtion, — Have you @ daughter? were ma- 

18 vifeltly intended more ſtrongly to impreſs Fotoging with the belief 

and of the prince's madneſs. 


Perhaps this paſſage ought rather to be regulated — 
te being a god« Kiſſing carrion; i, e. 2 carrion that kifleg the ſuns 
The participle being naturally refers to the laſt autecedent, dog. 
Had Shakipeare intended that it ſhould be referred to ſun, he would | 
probably have written —** ke being a god,“ Kc. We have many _ 
hmilar compound epithets in theſe plays. Thus, in King Lear; | 
1 Kent Fer of e arguivetits,”: Ain 


4 7 


vel | 
„ common-kiſſing Titan,“ ſeems in favour of the . e 
le that has been hitherto made; for here we find. the poet conſidered 
tne the ſun as kiſſing the carrion, not the cartion as kiſſing the ſun: , 5 
it, So, alſo in King Henry IV. Part 1: Did'ſt thou never ſee. Le Lo 
- kiſs a diſh of butter?“ The following lines alſo in the . : —_— 
= Fang of King Edward III. 23965 nen e had Cn ' -- 
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114 935 : HAMLET, 


PoL. How ſay you by that? [Afode.] Sull harp. 
ing on my daughter :—yet he knew me not at firſt 
he ſaid, I was a fiſhmonger : He is far gone, far 

gone: and, truly, in my youth J ſuffer'd much ex. 
tremity for love; very near this. III Pr to bin 
again.— What do you read, my lord? 


Hau. Words, words, words! 
pol. What is the matter, my lord? 
HAM. Between who ? = 
Pol. Imean, the matter that you read, my lord, 


. 


| 80 
: teen, are, it muſt be acknowledged, adverſe to the regulation Ju the 
have 1 | 
The freſheſt ſummer's day doth ſooneſt lain 
The loathed carrion, that it ſeems to Iii. 
Ina juſtice to Dr. Johnſon, I ſhould add, that the high oaks 
which he has pronounced on Dr, Warburton's emendation, was | 
founded on the comment which accompanied it; of which, however, Nothi1 
I chink, his judgement muſt have condemned the reaſoning, though than t 
his goodneſs and piety approved its moral tendency, MALONE, lite, 
As a doubt, at leaſt, may be entertained on this ſubje&, I bave fla 
not ventured to expunge a note written by. a ns criick, and F 
applauded by a greater. STEEVENS, | *x 
* — conception is a bleſſng ; k.] Thus the quarts, The We { 
7 folio reads thus: © ——conception is @ bleſſing; but not as your and 
| daughter may conceive. Friend, look to't.” The meaning ſeems to AW hight 
36 be, conception (i, e. underſtanding) is a bleſſing : but as your daugh- Shakf 
ter may conceiue (i. e. be pregnant,) friend look to't, i. e. have à care poets 
of that. The ſame quibble occurs in the firſt ſceue of Ling Lear : Th 
XR, © Kent, I cannot conceive you, fir. John 
. | 8 0 Glo. W, this young fellow's mother could. 5 „ cann( 
| | STREVENS, age 0 
The word not, I bave no aon, vas ipſerted by the editor of * 


| the folio, in conſequence, of his not underſtanding the paſſage. 


1 
A litle lower we find a fimilar interpolation in ſome of the co- * 
pies, probably from the ſame cauſe: + X 56 caunot, fir, take from mark 
we any thing that I will net more * part withal, except vot t 


TA „ 2 9 MALONE, 
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. Ham. Slanders, fir: for the ſatirical rogue ſays 
kere, that old men have grey beęards; that their 
r Whces are wrinkled; their eyes purging thick am- — 
- ber, and plum-tree gum; and that they have a — 7 
n Wpolcoviol lack of wit, together with moſt weak _ | 
hams: All which, fir, though I moſt powerfully | 
and potently believe, yet I hold it not honeſty to 
have it thus ſet down; for yourlelf, fir, ſhall be 
is old as I am, if, like a crab, you could go back- 
So ns VVV 
14 Pot. Though this be madneſs, yet there's me- 
's Slanders fir + for the ſatirical rogue ſays here, that old men Kki.] 
1 3y the ſatirical rogue he means Juvenal in bis 10th Satire: 
| Da ſpatium vitz, multos da R annos: 


« Hoc reQo vultu, ſolum hoc & pallidus optas, 
« Sed quam continnis & quantis longa'ſeneQtus 


im 0 Plena malis! deformem, & tetrum ante omnia vullum, 
[ag 6 Diffimilemque ſui,” ke, 1 . 
er, Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in bis eircumftances, 
gb than the bringing him in reading a deſcription of the evils of long _ 
life. WARBUKTON —© © —_ | „ CTY 
_ Had Shakſpeare Tead Juvenal in the original, he had met with 
14 . be temone Britanno, Extidet Arviragus—— „ 
an 1 1 2 N 
« —— Uxorew, Pofthume, ducis?” WW I 
'he We ſhould not then have bad continually in Cymbeline, 4rviragus, 
Our and Poſtkimus, Should it be ſaid that the quantity in the former word 
to might be forgotten, it is clear from the miſtake in the latter, that. 
zh. Shakſpeare could not poſhbly have read any ove of the Roman 
are poets; „ i bo: es Hog! | 5 1 
ar: There was a tranſlation of the roth Satire of Juvenal by Si 
John Beaumont, the elder brother of tbe famous Francis: but 
cannot tell whether it was printed in Shakſpeare's time. In that 5 
NS, age of quotation, every claſhck might be picked up by picce-meal. > 
of forgot to mention in its proper place, that another deſcription 
ge. ef 014 Age in 4. you like it, has been called a parody on a paſſage 
co· 10.2 French poem of Garnier. It is trifling to ſay any thing about 
ol this, after the obſervation I made in Macheth: but one may re- 
;cpt mark once for all, that Shakſpeare wrote for the people ; and could | 


not have been fo abſurd as to bring forward any alluſion, which had 
dot been familiarized by ſome accident or other, FARNKR, , 


I 2 


A 
| 
| 
. 


rr HAMLET, 


thod in it. [Afde.] Wil you walk out of the ar, 
my lord? 


Ham, Into my grave ! = 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o'the air Hoy preg. 
nant ſometimes his replies are!“ a happineſs that 
often madneſs hits on, which reaſon and ſanity could 


not ſo proiperoully be deliver'd of. 1 will leave 
him, and ſuddenly* contrive the means of meeting 


between him and my daughter. — My honourable 
lord, I will moſt humbly take my leave of you, 
Ham. Von cannot, fir, take from me any thing 


that I will more willingly part withal ; except ny 
life, except my life, except my life. 


PoL. Fare you well, my lord. 
HAM. T heſe tedious old fools! 


Enter Rogmonante® and GbR STERN, 


Por. You go. to ſeek the lord Hamlet; ther 


he i is. 


Ros. God ſave you, fir! J To PoLonms 

[Exit PoLonius, 

Gol. My honour'd u £ 
Ros. My moſt dear lord !— 
Ham, My excellent good friends! How doſt ga 


Guildenſtern ? Ab, Roſencrantz ! Good 2 ho 
do ye both? ED | 


$ How pregnant ve. Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt. So, i 


Twelfth Night: 


© ———— a wickedneſs 
- © Wherein the pregnant enemy doth mach, „  STEEVING 
, ſuddenly & c.] This, and the greateft part of the two 
following lines, are omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS, | 
— 8 Roſencrantz—) There was an embaſſador of thai name in 
Kugland out us time . this s play was written. STEEVENT, 
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Ros. As che indifferent children of the earth. 


Gol. Happy, in that we are not overhappy; | 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 


Hau. Nor the ſoles of her ſhoe? 
Ros. Neither, my lord. | 


Ham. Then you live about her waiſt, or in the 
widdle of ber favours ? 


Guit. Faith, her privates we. 


Hau. In the ſecret parts of forte f 0, moſt 
tue; ſhe is a ſtrumpet. What news? 
Ros. None, wy lord; bat that the world's grown 
honeſt. 

HAM. Then is doomſday. near: But your news is 
[Let me* queſtion more in particular: 
What have you, my good friends, deſerved at the 
hands of fortune, chat ſhe ſends you to 3 hi- 5 
tber? 

Gul. Priſon, my lordlt- 

Ham, Denmark's a priſon. 

Ros. Then is the world one. x 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many 5 
confines, wards, and eee Denmark being 
one of the worſt, 

Ros. We think not ſo, my lord. | 

Hau. Why, then tis none to yon; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 1 it 
ſo: to me it is a priſon. 

Ros. Why, then your ambition makes! it one; "tis 


too narrow for your mind. 


Hau. 0 God! 1 could be bounded in 5 autſhell, | 


ö [Let me ke.) au within the crotchets is wanting. in the 4 


13 


118 . H AM L E T. | 


and count my felf a king of infinite e were it 
not that 1 have bad dreams. 
Soil. Which dreams, indeed, are anon fox 
the very ſabſtance of the nien 18 merely the 
ſhadow of a dream.” 

Hau. A dream itſelf is bark ee 8 

Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of ſo airy and 
light a quality, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. 
Hau. Then are our beggars, bodies; and our 
monarchs, and outffretch's heroes, the beggars 
ſhadows: Shall we to che court? for, by my ay 
1 cannot reaſon. 
Ros. Goll. We'll wait upon you. 

Ham. No ſuch matter: 1 will not fort you with 
the reſt of my ſervants; for, to ſpeak to you like 


an honeſt man, I am moſt dreadfully attended! 


Bat, in the beaten. "ny of friendſhip, What make 
you at Elſinore? 
Ros. To viſit you, my lord; no other Secafioh 
_ Haw. Beggar that I am, l am even poor in thanks; 
but 1 thank you: and ſure, dear friends, my thanks 
; are too dear, a balfpenny. : Were you not ſent for! 


7 —— the 1 of 4 dreem. ] Shakſpeare has accidentally 
| Inverted an expreſſion of Pindar, that the ſtate of humauity il 
cuids vvep, the dream of a ales. N og 
S8o, Davies: 
| „Man's life is JA a dreame, nay, leſs than ſo, 
© A ſhadow of a dreame.” FARMER, | 
So, in the tragedy of Darius, 1603, by Lord Sterline : : 
Whoſe beſt was but the ſhadow of a dream.” | 
STEEVENS, 


3 Then « are our n bodies ; 3 $hakſpeare FOES here to defign * 


a ridicule of thoſe declamations againſt wealth and greatneſs, that 
ſcem to make happineſs conſiſt in poverty. JOHNSON. 
200% dear, 6 halfpenny. | i. e. a half-penny too dear : they 
are worih nothing. The modern editors read—at a . 

| | | | ALONE 
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Is it your own inclining? Is it a free viſitation? 
Come, come; deal julily with me: come, come; 
nay, ſpeak. 7 | 

Goll. What ſhould we ſay, my lord? 

Ham. Any thing—bat to the parpoſe. Yon were 
ſent for; and har 3 is a kind of confeſſion in your 
looks, which your modeſties have not craft enough 
to colour: 1 know, the good king and queen have 

ſent for you. 
| Ros. To what end, my lord? „„ 

Ham. That you muſt teach me. But let me 
conjure you, by the rights of our fellowſhip, by the 
conſonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our 


ih ever. preſerved love, and by what more dear a better 
ke WF propoſer could charge you withal, be even and di- 
d] vd with me, whether you were ſent for, or no? 
ke Ros. What ſay you? | To GUILDENSTERN, 


Hau. Nay, then | have an eye of you; N RB ; 


if you love me, hold not off. 

ks; Gut. My lord, we were ſent for. | 

aks HAu. Iwill tell you why; ſo ſhall my anticipa- 

or? tion prevent your diſcovery, and your ſecrecy to 
the king and queen monlt no feather. I have of 

wy late, (but, wherefore, I knownot, ) loſt all my mirth, 

ſorgone all cuſtom of exerciſes: and, indeed, it goes 

ſo heavily with my diſpoſition, that this goodly 
frame, the earth, ſeems to me a ſteril e 5 

_ * Nay, then 1 hove an eye s of you 3] An 92 of y0u means. 1 have 5 

Gen a glimpſe of your meaning. STEEVENS. 

that I have of late, ke.] Thie is an admirable 1 ofa 
Tooted melancholy ſprung from thickneſs of blood ; and artfully 
Imagined to hide the true cauſe of his diſorder from the penetration 


vitkeſe two friends, who were ſet over bim as | ſpics, 


14 


WARBURTON. x 


er nr M LE Ty. . 


this moſt excellent canopy, the air, look you, this 


brave o'erhanging firmament,“ this majeſtical roc 
fretted with golden fire, * why, it appears no other 
_ thing to me, than a foul and peſtilent congrega. 
tion of Vapours. What a piece of work is a man! 
How noble in reaſon! how infinite in faculties! in 
form, and moving, how expreſs and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehenſion, hoy 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the Paragon 
of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quint- 
eſſence of duſt? man delights not me, — nor woman 
gheither; (20ugh, py your e 6 oo ſeem to 
ſay to... 
Ros. My lord, there was no ſuch Auf 3 in my 
thou ghts. 4 

Ham. Why did you lock then, when I faid, 
Man deltghts not me? 
| Ros. To think, my lord, if you delicht! not in 
man, what lenten entertainment * the players ſhall 
receive from you: we coted them on the way ; ” and 
hither are they coming, to offer you ſervice. 


— this brane 0 erhanging benin J Thus the quarto, 
| The folio reads, —t his brave o' er- hanging, this, c. STEEVENS, 


* —— this moſt excellent canopy, the air, this majeflical ro0j 
. euer with golden fire,] So, in our author's 21ſt Sonnet 

© As thole gold candles, fix'd in heaven's air.” 
Again, in The Merchant of Fenice: | 

„ —— Look, how the floor of heaven 


« Is thick inlaid with patins of bright gold! „* MALONP, 


$ _— lenten entertainment —] i. e. ſparing, "like the entertain- 
ments given in Lent, So, in The Duke's rei. by Shirley, 16313 
1 —— to maintain you with biſkgt, 


T Poor John, and half a liver 

% And lenten lectures.“ STE. 
7 .——we coted them on the way | 
Vith bis word in The Return from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606; 
tf == marry we e preſenily coled aud eee them.“ 


to read moral Sie 
ENS, 


To cote is to overtalr. I meet 


an 


ect 
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Hau. He that plays the king, ſhall be welcome; 
his majeſty ſhall have tribute of me: the ene 
turons knight ſhall uſe his foil, and target: the 
lover ſhall not ſigh gratis; ; the humorous man- ſhall 
end his part in peace: the clown ſhall make thoſe 
hog, whoſe lungs are tickled 0 'the lere - 9 and the 


Again, in Goldings Ovid's M tomorphoſis 1587, Book II: 4 
« With that Hippomenes coted her.“ 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, Book VI. chap. | xxx: 
„Gods and goddeſſes for wantonneſs out- cold.“ 
Again, in Drant's tranſlation of Horace's ſatires, 1567: | 
« For be that thinks to coat all men, and all to overgoe.“ | 
Chapman has more thin once uſed the word 3 in his verſion of the 
93d Iliad. © 
See Vol. VII. p. 276, n. 8, | 
In the laws of courſing, ſays Mr, Tollet, 4 cote is when a 
greyhound Loes endways by the fide of his fellow, and gives the 
bare a turn.“ This quotation ſeems to point out the etymology of 
the verb to Ye from the French cot, the fide. STEEVENS. | 
hall end his part in prace :] After theſe words the folio 


| adds—the clown Jhall mals thoſe __ whoſe lungs are tickled 0 240: 


5 WARBURTON. 


— the clown ſhall male thoſe laugh, whoſe FROM. are tickled 
the ſere 3] i. e. thoſe who are aſthmatical, and to whom laughter 
is moſt uneaſy, This is the caſe (as I am tols) with thoſe whoſe. 
jungs are tickled by the ſere or ſerum : but about theſe words I am 
neither very confident, nor very ſolicitous. Will the following 
pallage in The Tempeſt be of uſe to any future commentator? | 

to miniſter occaſion to theſe genulemen, who are of 
mw ſenſible and nimble lungs, that they wk hs uſe to laugh at 
nothing.“ 


The word ſtare occurs as univtelligibly in an ancient Dialogue 


| between the Comen Secretary and Jetoujy, fouchyuge the unflablenes 


of Harlottes, bl. I. no date: 
And wyll byde whyſperynge in the eare, | 
© Thynke ye her tayle is not light of the ſeare ?” 
The fere is likewiſe a part about a bawk, STEEVENS. 


Theſe words are not in the quarto. I am by no means catiofied | 


| Vith the explanation given, though I bave nothing ſatisfactory to 


propoſe. I believe Hamlet only means, that the clown ſhall make 


thoſe laugh who have a diſpoſition to laugh; who are pleaſed with 


their entertainment. That no aſthmatick diſeaſe was in contem- 


Plation, may be inferred from both the words uled, tickled aud 


122 HAMLET, 


lady mall ſay ker mind freely,* or the * verſe 
ſhall halt for't. What players are they ? 
Ros. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſach de- 
light in, the tragedians of the city. 
Ham. How chances it, they travel?“ their rel. 


dence, both in reputation and Profit, was better 
both ways. 


Ros. I think, their kanten comes by the 
means of the late innovation.“ | 


lun gs; each of which ſeems to have a relation to laughter, and 
| the latter to have been conſidered by Shakſpeare, as (if 1 may ſo 
expreſs myſelf,) its natural ſeat. So, in Coriolanus : 

„ with a kind of mile, 
| „Which ue'er came from the lung." 10 

| Again, i in As you lite it: | | 
When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

„% My lungs began to crow like chanticleer.” _ 

O'the ſere, or of the ſere, means, I think, by the ſere; but cc 
Ss ſere | am unable to explain, and ſuſpeR it to be corrupt, 
Perhaps we ſhould read—the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh whoſe 
lun gs are tichled o'the ſcene, i. e. by the ſcene. A fimilar cor- 
ruption has happened in another place, where we hod ſcare for 
ſcene. See Vol. V. p. 176, n. 4. MALOXE. 

— the lady ſhall ſay her mind &c,) The lady ſhall have no 
obſtruction, unleſs from the lameneſs of the verſe. JOHNSON, 

I think, the meaning is,—The lady ſhall mar the meaſure ofthe 
verſe, rather than not exprats herſelf aun or fully. 
| HExNDFRSO!, 
Ho chances it, they travel * To f in Shakſpeare's time 
| was the technical word, for which we have ſubſtituted to rell. 
$0, in the Office-book 'of Sir Henry Herbert, Maſter af the Revels 
to King Charles the Firſt, a mauulctipt of which an account is 
given in Vol. III.: „1622. Feb. 17, for a certificate for the Pall: 
| grave's ſervants to travel into the country for fix weeks, 10s. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Poetafler, 1601: If he peu for thee once, 
thou ſhalt not need to travell, with thy pumps full of gravel}, avy 
more, after a blinde jade and a hamper, and ſtalk upon boords 
and barrel-heads to an old crackt ee Theſe words ate 
addreſſed to a player. M ALONE. 


4 I think, their inhibition Es. 1 1 fancy this is trauſpoſed: Hamlet 


and 
al 
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HAM. Do they hold the ſame eſflimation they did 
when I was in the city? Are they fo follow'd? 


enquires not about an inhibition, but an innovation; the anſwer 
therefore probably was, — I think, their innovation, that is, their 
pew pradice of firolling, comes by means of the late inhibition. 
„„ e | INNS Jousson. 
The drift of Hamlet's queflion appears to be tbis.— How chances 
it they travel?—i. e. How happens it that they are become firollers? — 
Their refidence, both in reputation and profit, was better both 
ways. — i, e. 1 have remained in a ſettled theatre, was the. more 
honourable as wel- as the more lucrative ſituation. . To this, Roſen. 
crantz replies, —Their inhibition comes by means of the late innova- 
lion. i. e. their permiſſion to aft any longer at an eflabliſhed houſe is 
laken away, in conſequence of the NEW CUSTOM of iniroducing perſonal 
abuſe into their comedies, Several companies of adors in the time of 
our author were filenced on account of this licentious praQice, 
Among theſe (as appears from a paſlage in Have with you to Saffron 
Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. 1596,) even the children 
of St. Paul's: „ Truth, would he might for mee (that's all the harme 
I wiſh him) for then we neede pever wiſhe the playes at Powles 
up againe, &c. See a dialogue between Comedy and Envy at the 


| concluſion of Mucedorus, 1598, as well as the preludium to Ariſtip- 


pus, or the Jovial Philoſopher, 1630, from whence the following 


| palage is taken: Shews having been long intermitted and 


forbidden by authority, for their abuſes, could not be raiſed but by 
conjuring,” Skew enters, whipped by two furics, and the prologue 
4 — ith tears waſh off that guilty ſin, 
„% Purge out thoſe ill-digeſted dregs of wit, 
 ** That uſe their ink to blot a ſpotleſs name: 
Let's have no one particular man traduc'd, —- 
„ ſpare the perſons,” kc. ns | 
Alteration therefore in the order of the words ſeems to be quite- 
unnecellary, STEEVENS, | 8 yy | 3 


There will ſtill, however, remain ſome difficulty, The flatute 


| lays to her: | 


39 Eliz, ch. 4. which ſeems to be alluded to by the words>-their 


mkibition, was not made to inhibit the players fiom ading any 
longer at an effabliſhed theatre, but to prohibit them from rolling. 


| * All fencers, (ſays the ad] bearwards, common players of enterludes, 


and minſtrels, wandering abroad, (other than players of enterludes, 
belonging to any baron of this realm or any other honourahle per- 
lonage of preater degree, to be authorized to play under the hand 


| and ſeal of arms of ſuch barony or perſonage,) ſhall be taken, 


adjudged, and deemed, rogues, vagabonds, aud Rurdy beggars, 


124 HAMLET, 


Ros. No, indeed, they are not. 

[Ham. How comes it? Do they grow raſty? 
Ros. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace: But there 1 1s, fir, an aiery of children, . Tue 


and ſhall ſuſtain ſuch pain and puniſhments as vy this a& is in that 
behalf appointed.“ 

I his ſtatute, if alluded to, is repugnant to Dr. Johnſon's ranſs 
ſition of tlie text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as it noy 
| RNands. Yet Mr. Steevens's explanation may be right: Shakſpearg 
We might not have thought of the act of Elizabeth, He could 
not, however, mean to charge bis friends the old tragedians with 
the new cuſtom of introducing perſonal abuſe; but muſt rather hays 
meant, that the old tragedians were inhibited from performing in 
the city, and obliged to travel, on account of the N of 
the younger compauy. See n. 6. MALONE, 


By the late innovation, it is probable that Roſencrantz means the 
late change of government. The word innovation is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in The Triumph of Love, in Fletcher's Four moral un. 
Jealations in one, where Cornelia ſays to Rinaldo: 

6 —and in poor habits clad, 

% [You fled, and the innovation laid aſide). bo 
And in Fletcher's [Shirley' s] play of The Coronation,” after Lin 
natus is proclaimed king, Lyſander ſays to Philocles : | 

„What dofſt thou think of this innovation?“ M. Ma0x, 


Ham. How comes it? e.] The lines encloſed in crotchets ar 


in the folio of 1623, but not in any of the quartos. JOHNSON. 


3 —— an gien of children, &c.] Relating to the play houſes 


then contending, the Ban HH), the Fortuns, xc. played by the chil- 
drea of his majeſty's chapel. Port, 


It relates to the young ſinging men of the chapel royal, or 80 
| Paul's, of the former of whom perhaps the earlieſt mention occurs 
In an anonymous puritanical pamphlet, 1569, entitled The Childrn 
of the Chapel ſiript and whipt: *+ Plaies will neuer be ſupprell 
while her maieſties unfledged minions flaunt it in ſilkes and ſattens, 
They had as well be at their popiih ſeruice in the deuils ga- 
ments,” &c.— Again, ibid: „ Even in ber maieſties chapel do tlieſe 
Pretty upſtart youthes profane the Lordes day by the laſciuious 
_ writhing of their tender limbes, and gorgeous decking of their 
apparell, in feigning bawdie fables gathered from the idolatroul 
hcathen poets,” xc. 


Concerning the derte ase and ſucceſs of the latter in at- 


traQting the beſt company, 1 alſo find the following paſſage is Jo 
Drum's e or . and e 1611: $_ 


eyale 
moſt 


A SON, 
ts are 


oules 
chil- 


r St. 
ccurs 
ildrin 
preſt, 
tens, 

gat 
theſe 
uiout 
their 
trous 


n at- 


| Jack 


be 
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eyaſes, that.cry ont on the top of queſtion, and are 
moſt tyrannically clapp'd for't: theſe are now the 


« I ſaw the children of Powles laft night; | 
And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 
% The apes, in time, will do it handſomely, | 
u like the audience that frequenteth there 
„ With muck applauſe : a man ſhall not be choak'd 
% With the ſtench of garlick, nor be paſted = 
« To the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer. 
«UG —— "Tis a good gentle audience, &c. 


It is ſaid in Richard Flecknoe's Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh 
Stage, 1664, that, both the children of the chappel and St. 


| Paul's, ated playes, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde 


the Convocation-houſe in Paul's; till people growing more preciſe, 
and playes more licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite ſuppreſt, 
and that of the children of the chappel converted to the uſe of the 
children of the revels. STEEVENS. | 1 


The ſuppreſſion te which Flecknoe alludes took place in the 
year 1583-4 ; but afterwards both the children of the chapel and 
of the Revels played at our author's playbouſe in Blackfriars, and 
elſewhere: and the choir-boys of St. Paul's at their own houſe. 
See the Account of our old Theatres in Vol. III. A certain number of 
the children of the Revels, 1 believe, belonged to each of the 
principal theatre. 2 cj is „„ | 

Our author cannot be ſuppoſed to direct any ſatire at thoſe 
young men who played occafionally at his own theatre. Ben 
Jonſon's Cynthia's Revels, and bis Poetafier, were performed there 
by the children of Queen Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 160x; 
and Eaftward Hoe by the children of the revels, in 1604 or 1605, 
I have no doubt therefore that the dialogue before us was pointed 
at the choir-boys of St. Paul's, who in 1601 aQed two of Marſton's 
plays, Antonio and Mellida, and Antonio's Revenge, Many of Lyly's 
plays were repreſented by them about the ſame time; and in 1607 
Chapman's Buſy d' Ambois was performed by them with great ap- 
plauſe. It was probably in this and ſome other noiſy tragedies of 
the ſame kind, that they cry'd out on the top of queſtion, and were 
noft lyrannically. clapp'd fort. EW ED RE Lo hong} 2 

At a later period indeed, after our poet's death, the Children of 
the Revels had an eftabliſhed theatre of their own, and ſome diſpute 
ſeems to have ariſen between them and the king's company. They 


performed regularly in 1623, and for eight years afterwards, at 


the Red Bull in St. John's Street; and in 1627, Shakſpeare's com- 


Pany obtained an inhibition from the Mafter of the Revels to 


prevent their performing any of his plays at their houſe: as appears 


2 


6 AML E T. 


they call them) that many, wearing rapiers, are 


ſtom Mr. Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, dated March 28, 1600, 


* 5 | 155 
| | 4 6. 
' : 
4 | 


faſhion; and ſo berattle the common flages, (fo 


. | HA 
from the following entry in Sir Henry Herbert's Office-book, them 
already mentioned: From Mr. Heminge, in their company' 
name, to forbid the playinge of any of Sbakſpeare's playes to the which | 
Red-Bull company, thie 11th of Aprill, 1627,.—5 O o.” From folio 
other paſſages in the ſame book, it appears that the Children of the «T 
Revels compoſed the Red-Bull company.. | courſe 

We learn from Heywood's Apology for A4Hors, that the little in ſo g 
eyaſes here mentioned were the perſons who were guilty of the late afraid | 
innovation, or practice of introducing perſonal abuſe on the ſtage; 13 

and perbaps for their particular fault the players in general ſuffered; gaſes; 
- _ avd the older and more decent comedians, as well as the children, 
| had on ſome recent occaſion been inhibited from acting in London, Tie 
and compelled to turn firollers. This ſuppoſition will make the Tha 
words concerning which a difficulty has been ſtated, (fee n. 5. n% b 
perfedly clear. Heywood's Apology for Afors was publiſhed in 1 
1612; the paſſage therefore which is found in the folio, ard not in 955 
the quarto, was probably added not very long before that time, 
Now to ſpeake (ſays Heywood,) of ſome abuſe lately crept hs 
into the quality, as an inveighing againſt the ſtate, the court, the lau, Tha 
the city, and their governments, with the parlicularizing F privale from 
mens humours, yet alive, noblemen and others, I know it diſtaſte ad U 
many; neither do I any way approve it, nor dare I by any means An 
excuſe it. The liberty which ſome arrogate to themſelves, com- 422; 
witting their bitterneſs and liberal inveRives againſt all eftates t 550 
the mouthes of children, ſuppoling their juniority to be a priviledge 4 wy 
for any rayling, be it never ſo violent, I could adviſe all ſuch to * 
curbe, and limit this preſumed liberty within the bands of diſcretion — 
and. government. But wiſe and judicial cenſurers before whom they 
ſuch complaints thall at any time hereafter come, will not, I bope, 
Impute theſe abuſes to any tranſgreſſion in us, who have ever been Ih 
carefull and provideut to ſhun the like,” | Io 1110 
Prynne in his Hiſtriomaſlix, ſpeaking of the ſtate of the ſtage, queſti 
about the year 1620, has this paſlage: *+ Not to particulariſe thoſe de— 
late new ſcandalous inveQive playes, wherein ſundry perſons of gan by 
place and eminence [Gundemore, the late lord admiral, lord trea- 
ſurer, and others,] bave been particularly perſonated, jeared, abuſed * 
in a groſs and ſcurrilous manner, &c. 85 V * i 
The folio, 1623, has—berattled. The cotredion was made by 2 
the editor of the ſecond folio. e | ae a 
Since this note was written, I have met with a paſſage in a letter 1 


7 
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afraid of gooſe quills, and dare ſcarce come thi- 
ther. | | 5 : 


HAM. What, are they children? Who maintaing _ 


them? how are they eſcoted 8 Will they purſue 


which might lead ue ro ſuppoſa that the words found only in the 
folio were added at that ume: | > 5 | 

i« The plays do not forbear to preſent upos the flage the whole 
eourſe of this preſent time, not ſparing the king, Rats, or religion, 
in ſo great abſurdity, and with ſuch liberty, that any would be 


afraid to hear tbem. Memorials, Vol. II. p. 54. MaLons, 


1 little eyaſes, that cry ont os the top of quoſtion,] Little 
goſes; i. e. young neRlivgs, creatures juſt out of the egg. Wo 

„ W Tuo. 
The Boo le of Hauly ing, &c, bl. I. no date, ſeems to offer another 
etymology. ** And ſo bycauſe the beſt knowledge is by the e, 


they be called eyeſſed. Ye way alſo know an qeſſe by the paleneſs 
of the ſeres of her legges, or the ſere over the beake.“ ras | 


* 


| | 7 STERVENS, 
From y, Teut. ovum, q. d. qui recent ex ovo emerfit. Skinner, 
Eymol, An atery or eyrie, as it ought ratber to be written, is derived 
from the ſame root, and fignifies both a young brood of hawks, 
and the neſt itſelf in which they are produced,  _ RD, 
An cyas hawk is ſometimes written a ms hawk, perhaps from 
a corruption that has happened in many words in our language, 


from the latter » paffing from the end of one word to tbe be- D 


ganing of another. However, ſome etywologifls think nyas @ 

legitimate word. M&LONA. Ne io SW ab = 

— ry out on the op of queſtion,] The meaning ſeems to be, 
they aſk a common queſtion in the bigbeſt note of the voice. 

| . | ffn 1-44.  BOMNGONs 

I believe queſtion, in this place, as in many others, ſignifies con= 

#tr/ation, dialogues. So, in The Merchant of Venice: Think, you 


fuſion with a Jew.” The meaning of the paſſage may therefore 


be—Ciildren that perpetually recite in the higheft notes of voiee that 
tan be uttered, STEEVENSS © v e 


When we aſk a gugſtion, we generally end the ſentence with a 
high note. I believe, therefore, that wbat Roſencraniz means to 
lay is, that tbeſe children declaim, through the whole of their 
parts, in the bigh note commonly uſed at the end of a queftion, and 
ve applauded for it, M. MALO. „ 
— coted ?] Paid, From the French eſcot, a ſhot or teckon - 
Jens. | 5 N 


128 HAM L E T, 


the quality no longer than they can ſin g? will the 


not fay afterwards, if they ſhould grow themſelye 15 
to common players, (as it is moſt hke,* if then E 
means are no better,) their writers do them wrong, 
to make them exclaim * their own facceſ. . 
fon? his] 
| Ros. Faith, thei has been eh to do on both F 
ſides; and the nation holds it no fin, to tarre them bing 
on to controverſy: * there was, for a while, no m 10 
ney bid for argument, unleſs the poet and th fort 
N went to cuffs in the queſtion, ture 
Hau. Is it poffible? mot 
8 Will thy purſue the 0 no longer FR tn can Ang ? Will ( 


they follow the profeſſion of players no longer than they keep the 
voices of boys, and ling in the choir? So afterwards be (ays to 
the player, Come, give us a tofte of your quality; come, a b poſhonal 
ſpeech. Jenson, bn 

So, in the. players' Dedication, prefixed to the firſt edition of the 
Fletcker's plays in folio, 1647: «& ——direged by the example Herc 


of ſome who once ſteered in our quality, and ſo fortunately aſpirel Ti 
to chuſe your honour, joined with your now glorified brother, the 
patrons to the flowing compoſitions of the then expired ſweet ſwan 
of Avon, Shakſpeare.” Again, in Goſſon s School of Abuſe, 1579 1 
©: I ſpeak not of this, as though every one Jof the players] that tha 
profeſſeth the gualitie, ſo abuſed bimſelf,—." MP 
„% Than they can ſing,“ does not merely mean, „ than they keep yew 
the voices of boys, but is to be underſtood literally, He i 2n0t 
tpeakiog of the choir-boys of St. Paul's. Malou n. upo 
2 —— 10ſt like,] The old copy reads—like moſt, FOREVER It 
The correction was made by Mr, Pope, MALOxE. "Ig 
2 their writers do them wrong, &c.] I ſhould have been ſollo 
very much ſurpriſed if I bad not found Ben Jonſon among tbe expl 
Writers here alluded to. STEEVENS, | well 
4 —— 0 tarre them on 10 controverſy :] To provoke any animal 
to rage, is to tarre him. The word is ſaid to come from the (wat 163, 
|  Tags00W- Jorunson, 0 . | RE | | 
80, already in King John: NT | Apa 
Like a dog, that is 3 to fight, | 


1 Snatch at bis et that doth tarre bim on.“ 3 Aga 
SrERVI II. 


% 
8 
„ 
> —_— 
* 
% 


th ey 


Gvit, O, there has been much throwing about 
vez | 


of brains. 


heit HAM. Do the boys e carry it away! 27 

5 Ros. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercales atid 
bis load too.] : 

on BY Have It is not very 6 for my uncle is 

nem king of Denmark; and thoſe, that would make 

mo mouths at him While my father lived, give twenty, 
forty, fifty, an hundred dncats a- piece, for his pic- 


the 


more than natural, if philoſophy could find i it out. 


Wil . There are che players: Z 
ep tle 
ays to 


ſhonalt 


on of 
ample 
ſpired 
other, 


the world, but the world-bearer too: alluding to the ftory of 
Hercules's relieving Atlas, This is humorous. WARBURTON, | 


The alluſion may be to. the Globe 3 on the Bankfide; 
the lign of which was Hercules carrying the Globe. STEEVENS. 


t ſwan | 
1579; I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare meant, that the boys drew greater audiences 
| that than the elder players of the Globe theatre. MALONE. 


: Iltis not very Arange: for my uncle —] 1 do not wonder that the 
y Keep 


He 1 another example of the facility with which Wanne is conferred 
upon new claimants, JoHNSON. | | 

8. 
| oa being informed that the old tragedians of the city were not ſa 


| been followed as they uſed to be: [ſce p. 124, n. 5.] but Dr. Jan 8 


pg dle explanation is certainly juſt; aud this paſſage cone ds ufficiently | 
2 well with that which now immediately precedes it. MALONE, * 
in 1 Mitte] i. e. in miniature. So, in The Noble Soldiers | 


Greek 6347 


0 © The perfeRion of all Spaniards, Mats i in inte." 
Again, in Draytou's Shepherd's Sirena: 
{© Paradiſe in little done,” 
Again, in Maſſioger's New Way to pay ola Bain: 
“ His father's piQure in little,” SrazVENd, | 


Vol. XXII. a Zen K 


EVE Ui. 


— 
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tare in little.” *Sblood, there is ſomething in this : 


[ Flouryh of trumpets WHOS 7 


3 Hercules and his load loo. 1 i. e. they not only carry andy b 


new players have ſo ſuddenly riſen to reputation, my uncle ſupplies 


It is not very ftrange: &c. was originally Hamlet's Ster wachs 5 


— — I 


„ eien 


Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elfinore. 
Your hands. Come then: the appurtenance gf 
| welcome is faſhion and ceremony: let me compl 
with yon in this garb; * leſt my extent to the play- 
ers, which, I tell yon, muſt ſhow fairly outward, 
| ſhould more app..ar like entertainment than your, 
You are welcome: but my uncle- — and aunt- 
mother, are deceived. 
GuiL. In what, my dear lord? 
Ham. I am but mad north-north weſt: when the 
wind 1s ſoutherly," I know a bawk from a hand 
faw.* 


5 oo let me dats ve. * sir T. Hanmer rexda,—le fie com · 
pliment with you. JOHNSON. 

To comply is again apparently ofed i in | the ſenſe of—to conp lin, 
| in Act V: ++ He did comply with bis dus, before he ſuck'd it.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
5 — when the u ind is ſoutherly, v. F 30. in Damon and "ro 
1582: | 

But I perceive now, either the winde is af the ſouth, 
* 01 elſe your range. cleaveth to the rooffe of your mouth,” 


STEEVENS, 
=: 1m" Sauk from a 1024, Tbis was a common 
3 ſpeech. ne Oxford editor alters it to,—] know 6 


haws from gn hernſhaw, as if the other had been a corruption of 
the plar#rs; wherias the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in 
the moutis of the people: ſo that the critick's alteration only ſerves 
to ſhew us ihe original of the expreſſion. WARBURTON. 


Similarity of ſound is the ſource of many literary corruptiors, 
In Holborn we have flill the ſign of the Bull and Gate, which 
exhbibiis but an odd combina ion of images. It was originally (ab 
I learn from the title-page of an old play) the Boulogne Gate, i. e. 
one of the gate, of Boulogne; deſigned perbaps as a compliment te 
Henry VIII. who took the place id 1544. 

The Boulogne mouth, now the Bull and Mouth, had probably the 
ſame e i. e. mo” mouth 15 the Aar hour of Boulogne. 


STFEVENS, 


The Boulogne Cate was net one of the” gates of Boulogne, but of 
Calais; and is frequently mentioned as fuch by Hall and He- 
ae RITSOoN. 
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Ore, 
2 of 
ply 
lay- 
ard, 
urs, 
IN ts 


Enter PoLoNIus. 

Por. Well be with you, gentlemen! 

Hau. Hark you, Guildenflern;—and you too: 
at each ear a hearer: that great baby, you ſee. 7 AS 5 
js not yet out of his wadling-clouts. 

Ros. Hapily, he's the ſecond. time come to 
them; for, they ſay, an old man is twicea child. 

Ham. I will prophecy, he comes to teli me of the 
players ; s mark it, — You lay right, fir: © monday 
morning; twas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, 1 have news to tell you. pets” 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. When. 
Roſcius was an actor in Rome, —— 


. The actors are come hither, my lord, 
Ham, Buz, buz!“ 


the 
nd- 


ment, 


ENS. 
has, 


th.“ i Buz, buz J Mere idle talk, the bu: of the vulgare 
ENS. Jonusou. 
mon Bur, 1 are; I as -only ieee employed 10 in- 
w 3 terrupt Polonius. Ben Jonſon uſes thew often for the lame pur- 
n of pole, as well as Middleton in 4 Mad World, my Maſters, 1608. | 
din STE EVENS, 
Ives Bui uſed to be an interjedtion at Oxford, when any one begis 
a ory that was generally known before. BLACK+TONE, 
5 Buzzer, in a Wente tene ſcene in this play, is uled for a buſy, 
hich aller: 5 
12 « And wants not buzzers, to infea his car 
1 0 With peſtilent ſpeeches.” 5 
it to Again, in King Lear : : 
on every dream, 
* « Each buz, each fau cy“ TEL x x 
Again, in 1ruffel's Hiſtory of England, 1635324 — - who, | 
ang. inftead of giving redreſs, ſulpe diug now the truth of the duke of 
f Cloceſter's buzz. xc. | 
0 It is, therefore, probable from the tim of Polonius, that bus 


Hoe yas uſed, as Dr, Johnſon wppoles; for an idle rumour without ary 


uadation, 
K 2 
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Por. Upon my honour, oy 
HAM. Then came each actor on his aſs,*—== 


Pol. The beſt actors in the world, either ſor P 
tragedy, comedy, hiſtory paſtoral, paſtoral-comi, M 
cal, bilorical-paſtoral, [ tragical-hiſtorical,* tragi. WI 
cal-comical, biſtorical-paſtoral,] ſcene individable, P 

or poen. unlimited: Seneca cannot be too heavy, WF n 
nor Pl-utus too light.* For the law of writ, and p 
the liberty, theſe are the only men.” 1 , 
V | dau 

In Ben Jonſon 8 Steple of News, the colleQor of mercantile in. 
telligence is called Emiſſary Buz. MALONE, | P 
Whatsver may be the origin of this phraſe, or rather of thi E 

interjection, it is not unuſual, even at this day, to cry bur to 20 

| perſon. who begins to relate what the company had heard before. 
2 | | | . 5 5 5 M. Mason, Th 

4 Then came &c.] This ſeems to be a line of a ballad, lowi: 

RES e 5 : Jonxson. | 

v _— tragicel-hiſlorical, &c.) The words within the crotchety Ty 

1 have recovered from the folio, and ſee no reaſon why they were auth 
\ hitherto omitted. There are many plays of the age, if uot of Pierce 
| Shakſpeare, that anſwer to theſe deſcriptions. STEEVENS. eum 
—— Seneca cannot be 4% heavy, nor Plautus 100 light.) The {erat 
tragedies of Seneca wers tranſlated into Engliſh by Thomas Newton, Cab! 
and others, and publiſhed firſt ſeparate, at different times, and | fctar 
_ afterwards all together in 1581. One comedy of Plautus, viz, the tong 
Menechmi, was likewiſe trauilated and publiſhed in 1595, A 
5 J)) „ STEEVLNS, 
| I believe the frequency of plays performed at publick ſchools, ; 
ſuggeſted to Shakſpeate the names of Seneca and Plaulus as dis- 
matick authors, T. WARTON, | mY 
| | Hg as 
7 For the law of writ, and the liberty, theſe are the only men.] All his 
the modern editions have,—the law of wit, and the liberly ; but the 
both my old copies have—the law of writ, I believe rightly. Wii ame 
for writing, compoſition, Wit was not, in our author's time, taken don 
either for imagina/ion, or acuteneſs, or both together, but for udn. Iſra 
Standing, for the faculty by which we apprehend and judge, Thoſe 1 
who wrote of the human mind, diſtinguiſhed its primary powen | tap! 


Into wit and will, Aſcham diſtinguiſhes boys of tardy and d 
 adive faculiics into quick wits and flow wits, JoHN80N,— 
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Ham. O Feptha, Judge of Iſrael, —what a treaſure 
bhadſt thou! 


ſor pol. What a treaſure had he; my lord! 7 

mi. Mak. Why — One fair daughter, and no more, 
igi- Tue which he loved paſſing well. 
ble, Pol. Still on my daughter. ; _ [Afide, 


Hau. Am I not i'the right, old Jeptha ? 


Pol. If yon call me Jeptha, my lord, I have a 
daughter, that I love paſſing well. 


Hau. Nay, that follows not. 
Pot. What follows then, my lord? 
Hau. 1 As by lot, God wot, and then, you 


That writ is bebe uſed for writing, may be proved by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Titus Andronicus: 
4 Then all too late I bring this fatal writ." STEEVENS. 15 


The old copies are certainly right. Writ is uſed for writing by 
authors contemporary with Sbhakſpeare. Thus, in The apologie of 
Pierce Pennileſſe, by Thomas Naſhe, 1593: For the lowſie cir- 
cumſtance of bis poverty before his death, and ſending that mi- 
ſerable writte to his wife, it cannot be but thou lieft, learned 
Gabriel,” Again, in Biſhop Earle's Character of @ mere dull T 
| fictan, 1638: % Then followes a writ to his drugger, in a firange 
tongue, which he underftands, though he cannot conſter. 

Again, in King Henry VI. Part II: 

now: good my lord, let's ſee ts devil's writ." | 
MALONE. 


, Why, 4s by Tot, God wot NT The old ſong from which 
theſe quotations are taken, I communicated to Dr. Percy, who 
has honoured it with a place in the ſecond and third editions of 


| . his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry, In the books belonging to | 
Wi the Stationers“ Company, there are two entries of this Ballad 
8 among others. A ballet intituled the Songe of Jepthab's | 
undi. er &, 1567, Vol. 1. fol. 162. Again, * Jeſſe Judge of 
Choſe ira,” 93, Vol. III. Dec. 14, 1624. 

| This tory was alſo one of the favourite ſubjeas of * 
wy | tapeſtry, STEEVENS, | | 


There is a Latin tragedy on the cavjed of Jeptha, by Jobs | 
„„ 


| 
| 
BD 
Mi 
| 

* 
x 
i 
1 
| 
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row of the pious chanſon * will ſhow you more; 


— ——— — , ,⏑— Z ee we————_— ai — — 


8 : 


know. It came 10 paſs, As moſt like it was,—The 1 


for look, my een comes. 


Chriſlopherſon iu 1546. and another by Buckinpn, in 1554. A 
third by Du Pleſhs Morna yp is mentioned by Prynne in his Ui/irig 
maſiix= The ſame ſubje had e been e on the 
Euglith ſta ge. MALONE, 


9 —— the pious chanſon —] It is pon; chanſons in the fiſt folig 
edition. The old ballads ſung on bridges. and from thence called 
Pons chanſuns. Hawlet i is here e ends of old ante. 


| Pops, 
It is bon: chanſons in the quarto too, 1 know not whence the 


rubri.k has been brought, yet it has not the appearance of an ar. 
bitrary addition. The titles of old ballads were never printed 


red; but perhaps rubrick way ſtand for Margins! explanation. » 


JoHnson, 


There are five large volumes oft ballads in Mr. Pepys's co lleQion 


in Magdalen College library, Cambridge, ſome as ancient as 


Tony VII's Za 28 not one es letter . any one of the 


The words, of the rubrick were firſt inſerted by Mr. Cons in 


| his edition in 1799. The old guartos in 1604, 1605, aud 1611, 
read pious chanſon, which gives the ſenſe wanted, aud I have ac- 


cordingly inſerted it in the text. 

The pious chan/ons* were a kind of Chriſtmas carols, containing 
ſome ſcriptural hiſtory threwn into looſe rhymes, and ſung about 
the ſtreets by the common people when they weut at that ſeaſon 
to ſolicit alms. Hamlet is bere repeating ſome fcraps from a loug 
of this kind, and whea Polonius enquires what TY ws them, be 
refers him to the firſt row(i, e. diviſion) of one of theſe, to obtain 


| the information he wanted, STEEVENS, 


2 — ly abridgment—] He calls the 1 erde the 


| brief chronicles of the times; but I thiak he now means only thoſe 


who will Jhorten my talk, Jouxsox. 


An abridgment is uſed for a dramatick piece in the Mig/enne 
Night's Dream, AQV. ſc. i: 


+ Say what abridgment have you for this evening?“ 


but it does not commodioully 5p to this pallage. See Vol. VII. 


P. 1425 n. LA STEBVENS, | 7 35 
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Enter four or foe Players, | 


You are welcome, maſters; welcome all: — I am 
lad to ſee thee well ;—welcome, good friends... . 
O, old friend! Why, thy face is valanced * ſince 1 
ſaw thee laſt; Com'it thou to beard me“ in Den- 
mark ?— What! my young lady and miſtreſs! By-'r= 
lady, your ladylhip 1s nearer to heaven, than when 
I law you lait, by the altitude of a chopiue. Pray 


— thy fact is  valinced =] i. e. fringed with a beard. The 
valance is the . or e bangzng round the teſter ot a bed. 
| | MALONE. | 


Deyden l. in one of his prologues or epilogues bas the. followiug 
live: | 


„ Criticks is plame, and white valancy wig." STEEVENS, 


The folios read valiant, which ſeems right, The comedian was 
probably «+ bearded like the pard.” RITSON, | 


\ —— % beard me—] To beard, anciently beide to ft af 

dfiance, So, in King Henry IF, P. I: | | 
«No man ſo poteut breaihes upon the ground, 
© But | will beard him.“ STEEVENS. 


— the altitude of s chopine.] A chioppine is a high hes, 
07 rater, a clog, worn by tne Italiaus, as in Tho, ere 
Challenge of Beauty, AR V. Song: | 
{+ The Italian in her high chopeent, 
% Scotch laſs, and lovely froe too; 
© The Spaniſh Donna, French Madame, 
% He doth not feare to go to.“ 
So, in Ben Jonſon' s Cynthia's Revels : 1 | 
„do wilh myſelf one of his miftreſs's chopping. „ Another 
demands, why would he be one of his mifireſs's digit? a third 
auſwers, © becauſe he would make her higher.” | 
| Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: „ I'm only taking 
inſt udtions to make her a lower chopeens ſhe kads fault that ſhe” > 
litted too high. 3 
Again, in Clapman s Caſer and Pompey, 1613: 
— — and thou ſhalt 


„e chepines at commandement to an, ain 


4 K 4 f 


© Of Uke thou canſt wiſh,” 


— — — — ͤ ä — cn — — 
„5 · u —————— 
= : 
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God. your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, 
pe not crack d within the ring. '— Maſters, * are 


gee the figure of a Venetian courtezan among the Habiti Aniicli 
Ye. di Ceſare Vecellio, p. 114, edit. 1598 : and (as Mr. Ritſon ob- 
waiver) among the Diverſorum Nationum Su, Padua, 1592, 


STEEVENS; 
Tom Coryat in his Crudities, 1611, p. 262, calls them chapineys, 


and gives the following account of them: „ There is one thing 
| uſed of the Venetian women, and ſome others dwelling in the 
cities and townes ſubjea to the ſigniory of Venice, that is not to 


be obſerved ( tbinke) amongſt any other women in Cbriſtendome: 
which is ſo common in Venice, that no woman whatſoever goeth 
without it, either in her houſe or abroad, a thing made of wood 
and covered with leather of ſundry colors, ſome with white, Some redde, 
ſome yellow, It is called a chapiney, which they wear under thin 
ſhoes. Many of them are curioully painted; ſome alſo of them! 
have ſeen fairely gilt: fo uncomely a thing, (in my opinion) that it 
is pitty this ſoolith cuſtom is not cleane banithed and exterminated 
out ofthe citie. There are many of theſe chapineys of a great height 


even half a yard high, which maketh many of their women that 
are very ſhort, ſeeme much taller than the talleſt women we have 


in England, Alſo 1 nave heard it obſerved among them, that by 
how much the nobler a woman is, by ſo much the higher are her 
chapintys, All their gentlewomen and moſt of their wives and 


widowes that are of any wealth, are aſſiſted and ſupported eytber 


by men or women, when they walke abroad, to the end they may 
pot fall. They are borne up moſt commonly by the left arme, 
otherwiſe they might quickly take a fall.“ ReeD. 


Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, x605 : % Doft not weare 


bigh corked ſhoes, chopines ?” 


The word ought rather to be written chapine, from A . Span. 
which is defined by Minſheu in his Spaniſh Dictionary, a digt 
cork ſhor,”” There is no ſyvonymous word in the Italian language, 


| though the Venetian ladies, as we are told by Laſſels, „ wear high 


heel'd thoes, like ſtilts,” &c. MALoNe. 


5 —— be not crack'd within the ring.] That is, ey {00 muck 
for uſe, This is ſaid to a young . who aged the pars of 


| YOu: JOHNSON. 


I fad the ſame phraſe i in The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
++ Come to be warried to my egy. s woman, 
“After ſhe's crach d in the ring. 


| Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetick Lady: 


Nw 


10 « Light gold, and For: d within the ring.“ 
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all welcome. We'll Cen to't like French falcon- 
ers,” fly at any thing we ſee: We'll have a ſpeech 
ſuaignt; Come, give us a taſte of your 1 
come, 2 paſſionate ſpeech. 

1. Pray. What ſpeech, my lord? 

Haw. J heard thee ſpeak me a ſpeech once, 
bat it was never acted; or, if it was, not above 
once: for the play, I remember, pleaſed not the 
million; *twas caviare to the general: 7 but it was 


Again, in an- Alley, or Mow Tricks, 1611: 
X not a penny the worſe 
« For a little uſe, whole within the ring.“ 
Again, in Decker's Honeſt More, 1635 Lou will not let my 
oaths be crack'd in the ring, will you?” STEEVENS, : 


The following paſſage in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1 597, 5 
well as that in Fletcher's Captain, might lead us to ſuppoſe that 


| this phraſe ſometimes conveyed a wanton alluſion: „ Well, if he 


vere twenty grains lighter, refuſe her, PREVIGes —— ſhe be not 
glipt within the ring. TI. C. 
6 —— like French falconers,] The ama of falconry was 
much cultivated in France, In Al!'s well {hat ends well, Shakſpeare 
has introduced an aſtringer or falconer at the French couit. Mr. 
Tollet, who bas mentioned the ſame circumſtance, likewiſe adds 
that it is ſaid in Sir Thomas Browne's Tradis, p. 116, that * the 
Frenck ſeem to have been the firſt and nobleſt falconers in the 
weſtern part of Europe ;” and, that the French king ſent over his 
falconers to ſhow that ſport to e the Firſt, See e 8 
Court of King James. STEEVENXS. | | 


— like French falconers,] Thus the folio. Quarto ur- | 
fnendly falconers. MALONE, 


7 —— Caviare 40 tha general:] Giles Fletcher in his Ruſſe Con- 
monwealth, 1591, p. 11, ſays in Ruſſia they have divers kinds of 


| fiſh every good and delicats: 28 the Bellonga & Bellongina of 


four or five elnes long, the Ofitriua & Sturgeon, but not ſo thick 
nor long, Theſe four kind of fiſh breed in the Wolgha and are 


| catched in great plenty, and ſarved thence into the whole realme_ 


for a good food, Of the roes bf-theſe four kinds they make very 
great ſtore of Icary or Caveary,” See alſo Mr. Ritſon's Remarks Vc. 
py Shakipeare, (edit. 1778,) p. 199. REED. 


Ben Jonſon. has ridiculed the introdudion of theſe foreig delis 5 


55 k 
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(as I received it, and others, whoſe judgements, in 
ſuch matters, cried in the top of mine, *) an excel. 
lent play; well digeſted in the ſcenes, ſet down 
with as much modeity? as cunning. I remember 
one ſaid, there were no fallets* in the ung, to 


cacies in his Cynthia's Belk; „ He doth learn to eat Anchovies, 
Macaroni, Bovoli, Fagioli. and Caviare, ke, 
Again, in The Muſes' Looking Glaſs, by Raodo!ph, 1638: 
t the pleaſure that | take in ſpending it, 
„% To feed on caviare, aud eat anchovies.” 
Again, in The While Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, i612: 
. . One citizen | 
« Is lord of two fair manors that call'd you maſter, 
«© Only for cavtare.' | 
Again, in Marſton's What you will, 1607 : 
| „% a man can ſcarce eat good meat, 
©« Anchovies, caviare, but he's ſatired.” STFEEvVENS., 


Florio in his Italian Didionary, 1598, defines, Caviaro, 4 1 
_ Kinde of falt meat, uſed iu W like black ſope; it! is made of 
the roes of filhes.” 

Lord Clarendon uſes the general for the people, in "ey ſame 
manner as it is uſed here. And ſo by undervaluing mavy pate 
ticulars, (which they truly eſteemed,) as rather to be conſenicd to 
than that the general ſhould 1 mae Book V. p- 530. 


\ 


MALOxI. 


* ried i in the top of mine. i. e. whoſe Judgement I bad 
the higheſt opinion of WARBURTON, _ 


T think it means only that were higher than mine. Jonxsox. 
Whoſe judgement, in ſuch matters, vas in much mo vogue 
than mine. Hr Aru. 


Perhaps it means only— whoſe judgement was more clamorouly 
delivered than mine. We flill lay of a bawling. actor, that be 
ſpeaks on the top of his voice. SYEEVENS. 


To over-top is a hunting term applied to a dog when be gives 


more tongue than tbe reft of the cty. To this, I believe, Hamlet — 
refers, and he afterwards mentions a CRY of players, Hevlagy. he 
I ——ſet down with as much modeſty—j Modeſty tor /implicihy. | qua 

2 WARBURToX. 
— there were no fallets c.] Such is the reading of the old 6 
copies, I know not why the later editors continued to adept ib E tha 


alteration of Mr, Pope, and read, no ſalt, &c. | Ha 
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make the matter favoury; nor.no matter in the 
phraſe, that might indite the author of affection:“ 
but call'd it, an honeſt method,“ as wholeſome? as 


ſweet. and by very much more handſome than fine. 
One ſpeech in it 1 chiefly loved: 'twas Eneas' tale 


to Dido; and thereabout of it eſpecially, where he 


| ſpeaks of Priam's llaughter: If it live in your me- =] 
S mory, begin at this line ; : let me lee, let me ſee.— 


The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcauian beaſt. FS 


Jus not ſo; it begins with Pyrrhus. 


Ur. Pope's alteration may indeed be in ſome degree ſupported by 
the following pallage in Decker's Satiromaſlix, 16022 — 4 Prepar A 
troop of gajlunts, who ſhall iſtaſte every unſalted line in their 
fly-blown comedies.” Though the other phraſe was uſed as late 
a5 in the vear 1665, in A Banquet of efls, XK. for jank6ts, 5 
joci; and for cufious ſallets, ſales,” STEEVENS, 


* —— indite the author of Yd ] Indite, for convid, 
WARBURTON. 

Bn te the author of affefion:] i. e. convid the author of 
being a fantaltical affected writer. Maria calls Malvolio an af- 
ſection d als, i. e. an affected afs; and in Love's Labour's Left, Na- 
thaniel tells the Pedant, that his reaſous “ have been with, 9 - 


alledion.“ 


Avain, in the tranſlation of Caſtigliont's Courtier, by Hobby, 


1556: „ Amoug the chiefe conditioas and qualityes in a waiung- 8 


gentlewowan,” is, „ to flee affeclion or curioſiiy“ | 
Again, in Ci:apman's Preface to Ovid's Banquet of Senſe, 1595 : : 
„ Obſcuiitie in affedtion of words and iudigelted enten, is pe- 


danticall aud childiſh.” SrEEV ENS. 


1 == tut celt'd it, an honeff method, Hamlet is ulli how 
much his Judgement differed from that of others, One ſaid, there 
was no ſallets in the lines, &c. but called it an honeſt method, The 


| author ny gave it, —But I called it an honeſt method, &c. 


JOHNSON, 
—— en honeſt method 1 Ho ne /. for chaſls, WARBURTON. 


— * wholeſome Kc, ] This paſſage was recovered from the | 


| quarto» by Dr. Johnſon. STEEVENS. 


{+ Fabula nullius veneris, morataque rede.“ M. MASON. 
* The rugged Pyrrhus, &c. ] Mr. Malone once obſerved to me, 


chat Mr. Capell ſuppoſed the ſpeech uttered by the Player before 


Hamlet, to have been taken from an ancient drama, entitled Did 


* 


Black as has purpoſe, did the night 5 | 


The rugged Pyrrhus,—he, whoſe ſable arms, 


FI of Carthage.” I bad not Sh the means of julifing or 


confuting his remark, the piece alluded to having eſcaped the hang 
of the moſt liberal 100 induſtrious collectors of ſuch curioſities. 
Since, however, 1 have met with this performance, and am there, 


Fore at liberty to pronounce that it did not furniſh our author with 
more than a general hint for his deſcription of the death of 


Pciam, &c.; unleſs with reference to 
„ the whiff and wind of his fell ſword_ 
„% The e father falls. aces”) 
we read, ver.: 
% Aud lik the wind thereof the king fell dove, ; 
and can make out a reſemblance between 
„% So as a pe tyrant, Pyrrhus food; 


and ver. *: 


80 leaning on his ſword, he flood 8080 fill. 5 
The greater part of the following lines are ſurely more riditu. 
lous in themſelves, than even Shakſpeare's bappieſt vein of but. 
leſque or parody could have made them: 
« At laſt came Pirrhus fell and full of ire, | 
© His harnefle dropping bloud, and on his ſpeare 
„The mangled head of Priaus yongeit ſonne ; 
«© And after him his band of Mirmidons, 
With balles of wild-fire in their murdering pawes, 
„ Which made the, futerall flame that burnt faire Troy: 
„ All which hemd me about, crying, this is he. 
4 Dido. Ab, bow could poor Eneas ſcape their hands? 
„En. My mother Venus, jealous of my health, 
© Convaid me from their crooked nets and bands: 
©. Sol eſcapt the furious Pirrkus wrath, 
© Who then ran to the pallace of the King, 
„% Aud at Jove's Altar finding Priamus, 
« About whoſe witherd neck hung Hecuba, 
„% Foulding bis band in hers, and joyntly both 
«« Beating their breaſts and falling on the ground, 
% He with his faulchions point raiſde up at once; 
e And with Megeras eyes ſtared in their face, 
«© Threatning a thouſand deaths at every glaunce, 
To whom the aged king thus trembling ſpoke: xc. — 


„% Not mov'd at all, but ſmiling at his teares, 
: 8. 


- 


- 


This butcher, whil'ſt his hands were yet held up, 
„% Treading upon his breaſt, ſtroke off his hands. 
Dido. O end, Aneas, I can hear no more, 


Hath 


With 
Now 


"ne 


. 
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When he lay couched in the ominous horſe, | 
Hath now this dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
With heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot £ 
Now is ke total gules ; 7 horridly trick d 


« An, At which the franticke queene leapt on his face, 
« And in his eyelids hanging by the nayles, s, 
„A little while prolong'd her huſband's life: 
% At laſt the ſouldiers puld her by the heeles, 
And ſwong her howling in the emptie ayre, 
« Which ſent an echo to the wounded king: 
_ 44 Whereat he lifted up his bedred lims, + 
++ And would have grappeld with Achilles ſonne, 
_«« Forgetting both his want of ſtrength and hands; 
© Which be diſdaining, Whiſkt his ſword about, 
% And with the wound thereof the king fell downe: 
« Then from the navell to the throat at once, 
„ He ript old Priam ; at whoſe latter gaſpe 
_ 44 Jave's marble ftatue gan to bend the brow, 
« As lothing Pirrhus for this wicked act: 
„ Yet he undaunted tooke his fathers flagge, 
© And dipt itin the old kings chill cold bloud, 
And then in triumph ran into the ſtreetes, 55 
Through which he could not paſſe for ſlaughtred men; 
A* «« 80 leaning on his ſword he ſtood ſtone ſtill, oc: 
« Viewing the fire wherewith rich [lion burat.” Ad II. 
The exact title of the play from which theſe lines are copied, is 
as follows: The—Tragedie of Dido | Queen of Carthage | Played 
by the Children of her | Majeſties Chappel. | Written by Chiſtopher 
| Marlowe, and | Thomas Naſh, Gent, | —ARors | Jupiter. | Gani- 
ned. | Venus. | Cupid. | Juno. | Mercurie, or Hermes, | Aneas. | 
| Aſcanius, | Dido. | Anna. | Achates, | Ilioneus. | Tarbas. | Cloanthes. 
| Sergeflus, | At London, ! Printed, by the Widdowe Orwin, for 
| Thomas Woodcocke, and | are to be ſolde at bis ſhop, in Paules Church» 
| yeard, at | the figne of the black Beare. 1594. | STEEVENS. > 
Bp. Now is he total gules;] Gules is a term in the barbarous jargon. 
| Peculiar to heraldry, and fignifies red. Shakſpeare has it again in 
| Timon of Athens : MO og ans I ge . 
With man's blood paint the ground; gules, gules. 


prong in his Second Part of the Iron Age, has made a verb 
it: | ah, TY 8 


7 


„— old Hecuba's reverend locke 

'* Be gul'd in flaughter—,” STEEVENS, „ 
; — trick'd 10 i, e. ſmeared, painted, An heraldick term- 
wy vol. IX. P · 1 5 NA. 2, MALONE, : | : 1 


142 HAMLET, 


Wi'h blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, (on, “ 

Bild and impaſted with the parching ſtreets, | 1 

| That lend a tyrannous and a damned light / 

To thar lord's murder: Roaſted in wrath, and fir! 4 

Aud tus ire with coagulate gore, —— ( 

e eyes like rarbuncles, ? the helliſh Pyrrhus j 

Old grandfire. Priam ſeeks, — So proceed you. N 

per. ere God, my lord, well ſpoken; vin 

good accent, and good diſcretion, ] 

1. PLAY, Anon he finds him ] 

| Striking too ſhort at Greeks ; his antique ſword, / 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, / 

. | Repugnant to command: Unequal malch'd, | 

. yes at Priam drives; in rage, ſtrikes wide; | 

| But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſuord Pr 

| | The unnerved father falls. Then ſenſeleſs Iliun dry 
_ Seecming to feel this blow,with flaming top 

Stoops to his baſe; and with a hideous craſh i 

Takes priſoner Pyrrhus' ear: for, lo! his ſuord 5 

4 | Which was declining on the milky head 

| Of reverend Priam, ſeem'd i'the air to ſlick: * 

So, as a painted tyrant,* Pyrrhus ſtood; TY 

_— =. And, like a neutral to his will and matter, Play 

b Did nothing. 53, wes 

1 But, as we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, 

| i A filence in the heavens, the rack ſtand ſtill, adox 

| Ile bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below n 

9 With eyes like carbuncles,] So, in Milton's Paradiſe Lif, 2 

| B. IX. l. 500: | „ 155 

| and carbuncles his eyes.” -STEEVENS, A 

| So proceed you.] Theſe words are not in the folio. 1 A 

| | 7 . 888505 Bo MALOND, Gtio: 

| 43 G painted tyrant,] Shakſpeare was probably Nei in B 

| | thinkiag of the tremendous perſonages often repreſented in ode run 


tapeflry, whoſe uplified ſwords ſtick in the air, and do nothing. ; Acco 
-- 5 | WF x | 8 M ALONE, 
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| 4 huſh as death:* anon, the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region: So, after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
A rouſed vengeance ſets him new a work ; 
And never did the 05 clops* hammers fall 
On Mars's armour,* forg'd for proof cterne, 
With leſs remorſe than Pyrrhus' bleeding ſword. 
Now falls on Priam.— 
Out, out, thou flrumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 
In general ſynod, take awoy her power ; 
Break all the ſhokes and fellres fr om her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hall ee 
As low as to the fiends, . 
Pol. This is too long. 
Ham. It ſhall td the barber 8, 0 vour -beaxd:; — 
Pr ythee, lay on: — He's fora jig, or a tale of baw- 
dry,“ or be lleeps —lay ou: come to Hecuba. 


ns x 


 —— as we often ſee, againſt ſome florm, —— 
The bold Ins Perky; ani the orb Letow 
As buſh as death:; So, iu Venus and Adonis: 
« Even as the wind ts huſh'd before it raineth.“ | 
This line leads me to ſulpeR that Shakſpeare. eee bold 
vind ſpeechleſs, Many favlar miſtakes have happened in theſe 
plays, where the word ends with the ſame letter with which the 
next begins, MALON. | | | 


* And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 
On Mars's armour, &.] This thought appears to have been 
adopted from the 3d Book of Sicnev's Arcadia: Vulcan, whem 
be wrought at his wife's 1equeſt Eneas an arwour, made not his 
hammer beget a greater ſound thay the words of thoſe noble 
Py did“ kc, STEEVENS. 


Li}, 
*——He's for e jig, or a Hole of bawdry,] See note on 
——your only jig- ma ter,“ Act III. ſc. ii. STEVENS. 


1. 


A Jig, in our poet's time, ſignificd a ludicrous metrical compo- 
btion, as well as a dance. Here it is uſed in the ſormer ſenſe. So 
in Florio's Italian Did. 1598: » Frottola, @ couvtrie jigg, or 

bound, or countrie ſong, or wanton verſes See The moe | 
| Account of the Engliſh al Ke, Vol. HI. MALONE. 
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1. PLAY. | But who, ah woe!” had ſeen the moblel 
queen —— 

Hu. The mobled queen ! 7 5 

Por. That's good? mobled queen is good. 

1. PLay, Run barefoot up and down, threat ning 


7 
the acre Gr 
Bu 
7 But who, ah woe * Thus the quarto, except that it has Wi 
woe. A is printed inftead of ak in various places in the old copies, In 
Woe was formerly uſed ive for woeful, "oy in Antony ond T/ 
Cleopatra: {l 
:66 Woe, woe are we, fir, you may not live to Wear ( 


« All your true followers out.” 
The folio reads—But who, O who, &. MALONE, 


— the mobled queen —] Mobled or mabled lignifies vel, 
So, Sandys ſpeaking of the Turkiſh women, ſays, their heads and 


Faces are wabled in fine linen, that no more is to 1 ow of them than Pi 

their eyes, Travels, WARBURTON, | Iour 

Mobled fignifies huddled, groſsly covered. JOHNSON, - H 

I meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of yenice: | 

„The moon does mobble up herſelf,” FARMER. of t 

Mobled, is, I believe, vo more than a depravatian of muſſel, play 

It is thus corrupted in Ogilby s Fables, Second Part: well 

«© Mobbled nine days in my conſidering cap, ; 

« Before my eyes beheld the bleſſed | day.“ fehr 

In the Weſt this word is ſtill uſed in the ſame ſenſe; and that i bett 

the meaning of wobble 3 in Dr. Farmer 8 quotation. whi 
| Holt Want 

The mabled queen, {or mobled queen, as it is ſpelt in the quanto, P 
means, the queen attired in a large, coarſe, and carelefs head-drels, 

| A ﬀew lines lower we are told ſhe had «+ a clout upon that head, | 

where late the diadem ſtood.“ : 

To mab, (which in the North is pronounced mob, and henct eve! 

the ſpelling of the old copy in the preſent inſtance) ſays Ray in wh! 
his Dic. of North Country words, is „ to dreſs careleſsly. Majs 

are ſlatterns. 6 

| Lhe ordinary morning head-dreſs of ladies continued to be Re 

. diſtinguiſhed by the name of a mab, to almoſt the end of thereigt * 

of George the Second. The folio reads—the inobled queen, FI 

| Maron. ve 

in the counties of Eſſex i Middleſex, this morning cap has a dive 


ways been called— a mob, and not a mab. My ſpelling of the word 
therefore agrees with its moſt familiar pronenciition. © STEEVENS: 
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With biſſon rheum ;* a clout upon that head, 
Where late the diadem flood; and, for a robe; 
About her lank and all o'er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up; 
Who this had ſcen, with tongue in venom ſteeh d, 
'Gainſt fortunes flate would treaſon have pronounc 4: 

But if the gods themſelves did ſee her then, 
When fhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport 
In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs; 
The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
(Unleſs things mortal move them not at all,) 
Would have made milch the We eyes fi heas 
ven, 
And paſſion in the 1 
Por. Look, whether he has not turn'd his coz 


Jour, and has tears in's eyes, —Pr'ythee, no more: 


Ham, Tis well; I'll have thee ſpeak out the reſt 


ok this ſoon. =Dood my lord, will you ſee the 
players well beſtow'd? Do you hear, let them be 


well uſed; for they are the ablirat. and bnef 


| chronicles, of the time: After your death you were 


better have a bad epitapb, than their ill report 
while you live. 
Por, My lord, I will uſe them according to their 
deſert. 
Ham. Odd's bodikin, man, much better: Uſe 


every man after his deſert, and who ſhall ſcape 
whipping? Uſe them after your « own honour and 


9 With biſſon 146 3] Biſſon Ub, i. e. blind. A word Milt; 
| in uſe in ſome parts of the North of England. 
| So, in Coriolanus : What harm can your biſſon conſpeRuities 
glean out of this character?“  STEEVENS, | 
— made milch —} Drayton in the 13th Song of his Pohyolbien ; 
gives this epithet to dew: e Exbaling | the wilch gew, Kc. 75 
SrraVENs . 
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dignity : The leſs they deſerve, tha more merit i 
in your bounty. Take them in. 

Por. Come, firs. 

Ham. Follow him, friends : we'll hear a play to. 
morrow.Doſt thou hear me, old friend; can you 
play the murder of Gonzago ? 

1. Piay. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We'll have it to-morrow night. You 
could, for a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen 
or ſixteen lines, which I would let down, and in. 
ſert in't? could you not? 

1. Pray. Ay, my lord. | 

Ham. Very well.—Follow that lord; and loch 

ou mock him not. | Exeunt Porox ius and Players. 
My good friends, | To Ros. and Gur. ] III lee 
you till night: you are welcome to Elſinore, 

Ros. Good my lord! 


[ Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTEaRn, 


Haw. Ay, fo, God be wi' yon: Now Iam alone 
O, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 
Is it not monſtrous, that this player here,“ 


Is it not monflirous, that this player here,] It ſhould ſeem from 
the complicated nature of. ſuch parts as Hamlet, Lear, Kc. that 
the time of Shakſpeare had produced ſome excellent performen. 
He would ſcarce have taken the pains to form charaQers which be 
had no proſped of nog. repreſented with force and 3 on 
the ſtage. 

His plays indeed, by their own power, mel have given a diſ- 
ferent turn to ating, and almoſt new-created the performers of 
bis age. Mufteries, Moralities, and Enterludes, afforded no ma- 
| terials for art to work on, no diſcriminations of character, or vatie- 
ties of appropriated language, From tragedies like Combyſt, 
Tamburlaine, and Feronymo, nature was wholly baniſhed; and the 
comedies of Gammer Gurton, Common Condycyons, and The 01d 
Wives Tale, might have had juſtice done to them by the Joweſ 


BY order of human beings. 
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E \ilities were unawakened, 


| by pleaſantry of as low an origin. 
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But in a fiction,! in a dream of paſſion; Ke | 
Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 


That from her working, all his viſage wann'd; 2 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſpe a 


| gaudi bis animal, meter capacius es | | | | 
un wanting, when the dramas of Shakſpeare made their art a ap- 
pearance; and to theſe we were certainly indebted for the excellence 
of adors who could never have improved ſo long as their ſenſi- 
their memories burthened only by pe- 
dantick or puritanical. declamation, and their manners ATE | 
 STEEVENS, / 


— all his viſage. wann'd;] [The ne erw 4. ] This 
might do, did not the old quarto lead us to a more exaQ and perti- 
nent reading, which is—viſage wand; i. e. turned pale or wan. 
For ſo the viſage appears when the mind is thus affe dioned, and not 
warm'd or fluſh'd. WARBURTON, 


That, ſrom her working, all his viſage wann nd; 3 5 
Tears in his eyes, diſtradtion ins afpet,] Wan'd (wann'd it 

ſhould have been ſpelt,] is the reading of the quarto, which Dr. 
Warburton, I think rightly, reſtored. The folio reads warm'd, 
for which Mr. Steevens contends in the following note: | 

„ The working of the ſoul, and the effort to ſhed tears, will 
give a colour to the aQor's Cace, inſtead of taking it away. The 
viſage is always warm'd and fluſh'd by any-unuſual exertion ina 
paſſio nate ſpeech; but no performer was ever yet found, I belicve, 
whoſe feelings were of ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility as to produce 


| paleneſs in auy fituation in which the drama could place him, But 


if players were indeed poſſeſſed of that power, tbere is no ſuch 
tircumftance in the ſpeech uttered before Hamlet, as could in- 
troduce the wanne for which Dr. Warburton contends.“ | 

Whether au actor can produce paleneſs, it is, I think, unneceſſary 
to enquire. That Shakſpeare thought he could, and conſidered he 
ſpeech in queſtion as likely to produce wanneſs, is proved decifively 
by the words which he has put into the mouth of Polonius in this 
ſcene; which add ſuch ſupport to the original reading, that I bave 
without heſitation reftored it. Immediately after the FEW has 
boiſhed his ſpeech, Polopiu? exclaims, 

« Look, whether he has not turn'd his colour, has tears BP 
bis eyes. Here we find the effort to ſhed tears, taling away, not 
giving a colour. If it be objected, that by turn'd his colour, 
dbaklgeare meant hat the player grew. red, a paſſage in King 


L 2 


: 7 HAMLE T; 


A broken voice, and his whole ſunction ſuiung And 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! | Mak 
For Hecuba | Conl 
| What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba,* _ The 

That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, Yet | 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion,* Ad 


That I have? He would drown the ſlage with tear, 


Rickard JIT. in which the poet is again deſcribing an actor, who 
is maſter of his art, will at once anſwer the objedtion: 


«K Rich, Come, couſin, can'ſt thou quake, 990 change th 
colour? 


% Murder thy breath in middle of a word; 


« And then again begin, and flop again, Cav! 
« As if thou wert diſtraught and mad with terror ? s 
© Buck, Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian: on!) 
«© Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a firaw,” & c. | filly 
The words, quake, and terror, and tremble, as well as the whole ſeal 
_ context, ſhew, tbat by e thy colour,“ W Pons meant grou a-la 
pale. MALONE, nic! 
The word aſpelt (as Dr. der very properly obſerves) was in ow! 
Shakſpeare's time accented on the ſecond ſyllable, The folio 10 
exhibits the pallage as I have printed it. STEEVENS, £ 5 
* What's Hecuba to him, &c.] It is plain Shakſpeare alludes to che 
a tory told of Alexander the cruel tyrant of Pherae in Theſſaly, lei. 
who ſeeing a famous tragedian a@ in the Troades of Euripides, wa cb 
| ſo ſenſibly touched that he left the theatre before the play wz JP. 
ended; being aſhamed, as he owned, that he who never pitied | fo 
thoſe be murdered, ſhould Weep at the ſufferings of Hecuba and | 
Andromache. See Plutarch 1a the Life of Pelopidas. UPToN, wi 
Shakſpeare, it is highly probable, had read the life of Pelopidzs, 
but I fce no ground for ſuppoſing there is bete an alluſion to it, 
Hamlet is not aſhamed of being ſeen 10 weep at a theatrical ex- 
bibition, but mortified that a player, in @ dream of paſſion, ſhould 
appear more agitated by fictitious Os than the Prince was by ſe 
2 real calamity. MALONE, 0 


1 cue for paſſion, ] The laat, he diredion, Jokxsox. 


This phraſe is theatrical, and occurs at leaſt a dozen times ia out = 


author's plays. Thus, tal Quince 10 Flute in 4 Midſummer Mig! 
Dream, „ You ſpeak all your part at once, cues and all,” See allo 
Vol. XIII. p. 584, n, C. STEEVENS.. 


— — 


bo 


thy 
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And cleave the general ear“ with horrid ſpeech; 


Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
| Confound the ignorant; and amaze, indeed, 


The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
Tet l. | TY 


A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, ſpeak, 


Like John a- dreams,“ unpregnant of my cauſe,“ 


Aud can ſay nothing; no, not for a king, 
| Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life, 


A damn'd defeat was made.“ Am Ia coward? 


1 —— the general ear —] The ear of all mankind. So before, 
Caviare o the general, that is, to the multilude, JOHNSON. 

Lite John a-dreams,] John a- dreams, i. e. of dreams, means 
only Join the dreamer; a nick-name, I ſuppoſe, for any ignorant 
filly fellow. Thus the puppet formerly thrown at during the 
ſeaſon of Lent, was called Fack-a-lent, and the ignis fatuus Jacks 
a-lanthorn., FJohn-a-droynes however, if not a corruption of this 


nick-name, ſeems to have been ſome well-known character, as 1 


have met with more than one alluſion to him. So, in Have with 
jou to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, by Naſhe, 
1596: The deſcription of that poor Joln-a-droynes his man, 
whom he had hired,” &c. FJokn-a- Droynes is likewiſe a fooliſh 
character in Wheiſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578, who is 


ſcized by informers, has uot much to ſay in his defence, and is 


cheated out of his money. STEEVENS., | 1 | 
? ——unpregnant of my cauſe,] Unpregnant, for having no due 


| ſenſe of. WARBURTON. 


Rather, not quickened with @ new deſire of vengeance; not teeming 
with revenge. JOHNSON, Fe © To 0 | 
4 damn'd defeat was made.] Defeat, for defirudion. 


Rather, diſpoſſeſſion. Jounson. 8 . 
The word defeat, (which certainly means deftruftion in the pre- 
ſent iuſtance) is very licentiouſly uſed by the old writers. Shak- 
ſpeare in Othello employs it yet more quaintly.—“ Defeat thy. 
favour with an uſurped beard;“ and Middleton, ia his comedy 

called Any Thing for @ Quiet Life, ſays—** 1 beard of your 
Geſtalt made upon a mercer.” EO EE ago ri db Fe gp on 
Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman: 

That he might meantime make a ſure defeat 

On our good aged father's life. . 


WARBURTON. 


Tweaks me by the noſe? Siren me the lie be 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 


Why, I ſhould take it: for 10 cannot be, 
But J am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 
1 ſhould have fatted all the region kites 


That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Maſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words 
And fall a curling, like a very drab, | 


. g — - - 
* 
i ' 


150 HAMLET, 


Who calls me villain? breaks my pate acroſs? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 


throat, 


Ha! 


With this ſlave's offal : Bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorſeleſs. treacherous, lecherous, kindlels' vil 


5 lain! 
Why y. what an aſs am 1? This 3 is moſt brave ;4 ; 


. in The Wits, by Sir W. p' Avenant, 1637: Not all the p 
the ſkill I have, can pronounce him free of the os. upon my gold Th 
and Jewels.” ſhip ! 
Again, in The Iſle of Gulls, 1616; « My late ſhipwreck ha 1632 
made a defeat both of my friends and treaſure.” STEEVENS. 
| In the paſſage quoted from Othello, to defeat is uſed for undo ot 
alter: defaire, F, See Minſheu in v. Minſheu conſiders the ſub- Al 
flantives defeat and defeature as {ynonymous. The former he to f 
_ defines an overjhrow; the latter, extcution or Jaugiter of men, In 
2 Henry V. we have a ſimilar phraſeology: 7 
1. 4 Making defeat upon the powers of France. 
And the word is again uſed i in ho Rs egle in the laſt act of | are « 
| thisplay: . | | B 
e e ee Thelx defeat 57 | x 
7 „ Doth by their own infinuation grow.“ MALONE. 9 
—— kindleſs —] Unnatural, Io RNS MW. þ 
4 | 1 
h Why, what an 47 am 21 i [ his i is . brave; ves] The folio 
rende | þ 


E O vengeanee! 


4 bee ? what an n aſs a am I? Sure this Is i wo brave 8 
| | | en | 


dhe 


of 


lis 


Noo 
\ 
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A ſcullion ! 5 

Fie upon't! foh! Abonr wy brains Homph! I 
have heard, 

That gnilty creatures, ſitting at a plays 

Have by the very cunning of the ſcene / 

Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 

For murder, though it bave no tongue, will ſpeak 

With moſt miraculons organ. I'll have theſe players 


Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 


Before mine uncle: T'll obſerve his looks; 
rl tent him“ to the quick; if he do blench, 9 
I know my courſe. The ſpirit, that J have ſeen 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 

To alume 1 ye; yea, and, perhaps, 


, A Ae ] Thus the folio, The quartos read, —A fallion. a 

| | ITEEVENS, 

| About my brains !] Wits, 70 your work, Brain, 80 about 
the preſent buſineſs. JoHNSON. 

This expreſſion (which ſeems a parody on the naval one, — about 
ſip!) occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Age, vy ws Lied 
1032: | 

„ My brain about again! for thou haſt found 
% New projeds now to work on.“ 

About, my brain! therefore, (as Mr. M. Maſon dblereery appears | 

to i be my thoughts ſhifted into a contrary diredtion.“ 
STEEVENS, 

7 — I have heard, 

That 20110 creatures, fitting at 4 play, ] A nuwber of theſe ſtories 


are coleRed together by Thomas Heywood, in his AGor's Vindication. 


| STEEVENS, 
3 kim —] Search his wounds. JOHNSON, | 


9 —— if he do blench,] If he rin t, or tart, The word is uſed | 
by Fletcher, in The Night-walker : 5 
Blench at no danger, though it be a gallo ws.“ 
Again, in Gower, De Confelſione Amantis, Lib. VI. fol. 128: 
Without blenchinge of mine eie.“ STEEVENS. = 


See Vol. X. p. 38, n. 7. MALONE. 


a 4 


4 N 
8 


Out of my "weakbeſh, and my 5 | Gu 
(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits,) * Ro 
Abuſes me to damn me: Fll have grounds Wa voſt 
More relative than this: The play's the thing, Wo 
Whercin VI catch the conſcience of the king. Toa 


FOR 


ACT IL $GENE 1. 
A Room in the Caſtle. 


EnterKing, Queen, Potombs: OrneL 14, Rogsxx- 


CRANZ, and GUILDENSTERN. {pea 
"Enzo. And can you by no drift of conference? 1 
Get from him, why he puts on this confuſion; pre 
_ Grating ſo harſhly all his days of quiet a 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? me 
Ros. He does confeſs, he feels himſelf diſtracted; : 
But from what cauſe he will by no means ſpeak. 
ERR Gi. Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded; 
Bur, with a crafty madneſs, keeps aloof, n 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion R 
Ol his true ſtate. 3 0 
Queen. Did he receive you well? 5 
Ros. Moſt like a gentleman, 


7 More relative than this ] Relative for conviflive. | 

WARBURTON, 

Conxvictive is only the conſequential ſenſe. Relative 1 is nearly relattd, 
flo ſely connected. Jonnson. 


== conference -] The folio o reads—circumſlnce STEEVENT. 


"x1, 


EN- 
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Goll. But with much forcing of his diſpoſition. 


Ros. Niggard of queſtion ; but, of our demands 
Moſt free in his r 


Lünen,. Did ou allay him 
To any paſtime ? 


Ros. Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain players 


We o'er-ranght on the way: of theſe we told him; 


and there did ſeem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: They are about the court; 
And, as I think, they have * order N 


Ni 5210 of queſtion ; but, is our demands, 


Mol free in his reply.] This is given as the deſcription of the 


converſation of a man whom the ſpeaker found not forward to be 


ſounded; and who kept aloof when they would bring him to confrſſuon 2 


but ſuch a deſcription can never paſs but ai croſs- purpoſes. Shak- 
ſpeare certainly wrote it juſt the other way: | 


Moſt free of queſtion ; but, of 01 our demands, 
Niggard in his reply. 


That this is the true reading, we need but turn back to the 


preceding ſcene, for Hawlet's condud, to be ſatished. 


| WARBURTON. 
Winne forgets that bs queſtion, $hokſpeare does not uſually 


mean interrogatory, but diſcourſe ; yet in which ever ſeuſe the word 
be taken, this account given by Roſencraniz agrees but ill with the 


ſcene between him and Hamlet, as 1 72 repreſented. 
| NM. MASON. 


Slow to begin copverſation, but free enough in his anſwers to 


our demands. Guildenſtern bas juſt ſaid that Hamlet kept aloof 
when they wiſhed1o bring him to confeſs the cauſe of bis diftraQtion: 
Roſencrantz therefore here muſt mean, that up to that point, till they 
touch'd on that, be was free enough in his auſwers, MALONEs 

5 
is, 0Ver-took, JOHNSON. 


So, in Spenfer's Fatry Queen, Book VI. c. iii: 
_ ++ Having by chance a cloſe advantage view'd, 
„He over-raught him, &c, 


Again, | in the 5th Book of Gavin Dougias's os of f The 


Aneid ; 
bh. 11 not the 1 wr ofortona me qver-rancle. = 


— 0'er-raught on the way : ] eee 1s over-reached, that 


STZEYENS, | 


S 


154 HAMLET, 


This night to play before him. And, | 
POL. -: 'Tis moſt true: That 
And he beſeech'd me to entreat your majeſlies, Of Ha 
To hear and ſee the matter. Will! 
| KING. With all my heart; and it doth mach [To be 
content me „% ĩ ]] Or 


To hear him ſo inclin'd. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delights, 
Ros. We Hall, my lord. 
[ Exeunt ROSEN cRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, 
King, Sweet Gertrude, leave ns too, 
For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither; 
That he, as 'twere by accident, may here“ 
Affront Ophelia: 
Her father, and myſelf (lawful eſpials, ') 


Will fo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeen, K 
We may of their encounter frankly judge; ; Ala 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd, The 
| If't be the affliction of his love, orno, len 
That thus he ſuffers for. | The 
QUEBS. ny 1 thail obey you: 45 
© — no here —] The folio, ( ſuppoſe by an error of the 
prels,) reads - may thert =, STEEVENS. _ 
7 Aﬀeoat Opielis: ] To affront, is ouly to meet nan. 
e y 
Aﬀrontare, Ital. So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: | The 
« Afronting that port where proud Charles ſhould enter.“ ſor + 
| "0 in fir W. D' Avenant's Cruel Brother, 1630: 2 
„ In ſufferance affronts the winter's rage. STEVENS. read 
—.— . i. e. ſpies. So, in King Henry VI. Fart I: 3 
as he march'd along, 
„% By your eſpials were diſcovered | | F 
| « Two mightier troops.“ wil 
See alſo Vol. XIV. p. 35, n. 2, 


The vr — lawful ail are found only in the folio. 
| "STREVENS. 


0. 


he 
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And, for your part,“ Ophelia, I do wiſh, 
That your good beauties be the happy cauſe 


Of Hamlets wildneſs; ſo thall 1 hope, your virtues 


will bring him to his wonted way again, 


Jo both your honours. 


Orn. 1 5 Madam, I wiſh it may. 
8 ö [ Exit QUEEN. 


Pol. Ophelia, walk you here: — Gracious, 10: 


_ pleaſe you, 


We will beſtow ourſelves — Read on this book; 


[ To Orlia. 


| That ſhow of ſuch an exerciſe may colour 5 
Your lonelineſs. We are oft to blame in this.— 
Iis ioo much prov'd. that, with devotion's viſage, 


And pious action, we do ſugar o' er 
The devil himſelf. 
. O, "tis too trus! hw ſmart 


Alaſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience! 


The harlot's cheek, ade d with plaſt' ring art, 


| Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 


Than is my deed to my moſt painted word: 
0 heavy burden! I Ade. 
Por. I bear him coming; lets withdraw, my lord. 
[ Excunt King and POLONIUS, 


— 


Aid, for your bart, Thus the quarto, 1604, and the folio. 


The modern editors, following a quario ow uo e read 
ſor my part. MALONE. | 


* Your lonelineſs, ] Thus the folio. Ths alt and ſecond quarten 7 


read lowlineſs. STEEVENS. _ 


* 'Tis 100 muck prov 47 It is found by too o frequent experience. 
_ JotinsON. 


— more IS to the line that helps i) That is, e 


vill the thing that helps it. e 
So, Ben Jonſen : Pe 
All that they did was pep 10 this,” STEVENS. 


overwhelmed with the magnitude of his own purpoſes, is con- 


live, or put an end to his life: as is pointed out by the ſecond ant 


firſt; «©: whether tis nobler in the mind ta ſuffer, &c. or to take 


dream; &c, The train of Hamlet's reaſvaing from the middle 


„„ / 


, Enter HAMLET. Ur to 


Hau. To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion: of the fi 


Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer naked 
2 In ou 

| Se ES | 5 2 5 which i 

b To be, or not to be,] Of this celebrated foliloquy, Which * 


burſting from a man diſtracted with contratiety of delires, aud 


_ netted rather in the ſpeaker's mind, than on his tongue, I ſhall 132 
endeavour to diſcover the train, and to ſhew how one ſentiment memin! 
produces another. „%%% os | | yita no 

Hamlet, knowing himſelf injured in the moſt enormous and 1 01 


atrocious degree, and ſeeing uo means of redreſs, but ſuch ; 
mult expoſe him to the extremity of hazard, meditates on his (ty. 
ation in this manner; Beſore I can form any rational ſcheme of aflin 
under this preſſure of diſtreſs, it is neceſſary to decide, whether, 4% 
Our preſent tale, we are to be, or not to be, That is the queſtion, | 


among 


YaLOV 
rroubl 
round. 


which, as it hall be anſwered, will determine, whether "tis noble, Mr, 
and more ſuitable to the dignity of reaſon, to Juffer the outrage of much 
fortune patiently, or to take arms againſt them, and by oppoling end phors 
them, though perhaps with tne loſs of life. If 4% die, were to ſup, lervin 
no more, and by a ſleep to end the miſeries of our nature, ſuch a ſleey A 
were devoutly to be wiſhed ; but if to ſlcep in death, be to dream, 10 Ludo 
retain our powers of ſenſibility, we muſt pauſe to coultler, in that great 
firep of death what dreams may come. This conlideration nate Tt 
calamity ſa long endured; for who would bear the vexations of life, be ja 
which might be ended by a bare bodtia, but that he is afraid of ; 

ſomething in unknown futurity? This fear it is that gives elhcacy 
to coiulcience, which, by turaing the mind upon {his regard, chills 0 
the ardour of reſolution, checks the vigour of enterpraze, and makes tin, 
the current of deſite ſtagnate in inagivity. | WD | man 
We may ſuppoſe that he would have applied theſe general obſer: burt 
vations io his own caſe, but that he diſcovered Ophelia. us 

| CD by I ob Joussos. 

Dr. Johnſon's explicatiou of the firſt five lines of this paſſige 1 
ſurely wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether after our pre- and 


ſ:nt ſtate we are to exiſt or not, but whether he (hould continue 10 
tue three following lines, which are manifelily a paraphraſe oa the 


arms.“ The queſtion concerning our exiſtenc: ia a future Rate !. 


not conſi lered till the tenth line : — ++ To leep ! perchance, to 
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Or to take arms 8 a {ea of coubles, 7 


of the fifth line, „ If to "Me, + were to feep,” dec. Dr. Johnfon bas 
marked out will his uſual accuracy. 
in our poet's Rape of Lucrece we find the ſame queſtion flated, 
ubich is propoſed in the begiuning of the pickeut foliloquy ; 158 


17 


hich „ — With herſelf the is in wutiny, _ 

aud « To live or die, en of the twain were better.” 1 
cod. MALONE, | 
(hall — arrows Of outrageous fortune 1 © Homines nos ut «(le 


neminerimus, ea lege natos, ut omnibus telis fortune propolita lit 
uta noſtra.” Cic. Epiſt. Fam, v. 16. STEEVENS, 


or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles,] 4 / of troubles 
mong the Greeks grew into a proverbial ulage; xaxoy Farucca, 


Him 2 Teri. So that the expreſſion figuratively means, the 

ofte roubles of human life, which flow 1 in upon Ws; and encompaſs us 

tion, round, like a fea, THEOBALD. | 

olle, Mr. Pope propoſed fiege. I know not why there ſhould be 40 

01 of much ſolicitude about this metaphor. Shakſpeare breaks his meta- 

| end phors often, and in this deſultory egen there was lels need of # 

2 ſerving them. JOHNSON. 

lleep 1 A ſimilar phraſe occurs in Rycharde Moryfine's tranſlation 52 5 

„ 10 Ludovicus Vives's Introduction to MWyſedome, 154456 po bow 

that great a ſea of euils every day ouerurnneth' & c. 

nals The change, however, which Mr. Pope would recommend, may 

life, be juſtified from a paſſage in Romeo and Juliet, ſcene the laſt; 

| of 9 You—10 remove that ege of grief from ber —:' 

leacy STEEVENS, 

ill One cannot but wonder that the ſmallefl dae ſhould be enter- 

aket ined concerning an expreſhon which is ſo much in Shakſpeare's 

T manner; yet, to preſerve the integrity of the metaphor, Dr. War- 

_—_ burton reads aſſail of iroubles, In the Prometheus Vindlus of Eſchy- 

ob lus a ſimilar imagery is found: 

: aue q eilueęo Ye TEAWYOS ange Suns. 

3 „% The ſtormy ſen of dire calamity.” 

Ple⸗ and in the ſawe play, as an anonymous writer has obſerved, Gent, 

* Mogatine, Aug. 1972,) we have a metaphor 1 uo leſs barſb than that 
of the text: | 

the 

41 Oensο fs Nye me&tous” gx 

Ws Trug o KULLATIV cvns. 

60 © My plaintive words in vain confuſedly beat 


«© Againſt the waves of hateful miſery,” 
Shakſpeare gut have found the very pbraſe that his has ems 


3 


— — ns — —— Ig mir er — 


1 HAM IL E To 


And, by 5 end chem To die — to lep -The. 


No more ;——and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
The beart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 


That fleſh is heir to,—'tis a conſummation NS 
, to be wiſh'd, To die; to fleep ;— — 
To ſleep! perchance to dream ap, there's the rub; 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 1 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, har” 
Muſt give us pauſe : There's the reſpect,“ 1 
That makes calamity of ſo long life: tere 
u 
For who would bear the 8 and ſcorns of time,” en 
| | vidual 
ploy ed, in The Tragedy of Queen Cordils, MizzoUR FOR MAGISTIA. 12 
TES, 1575, which undoubtedly he read: | 
For lacke of frendes to tell my ſeas of giltleſſe, ſmart," _ 
| Maron. 
Mas ander uſes this vary expreſſion, Fragm. p- 22, | Amſtel, Wh 
I2Mmo. 1719: 5 ; | puvi! 
Eis aeA&Y0es auToOY eu Chee yer Y. Qu 
In mare moleſtiarum te conjicies.“ HoLT WHITE, |» by al 
10 die, —to ficep,) This paſſage is ridiculed in The Scon. of 
ft Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, as follows: | tern 
4k. —— be deceas'd, that is, aſleep, for ſo the word i is taken kind 
| To = to ie, to ie, to fp; a very figure, fir." &c. &c. or w 
STEEVERS, mig 
» —— mortal coll, i. e. turmoil, bullle. WARBURTON, In 
A paſſage reſembling this, occurs in a poem entitled 4 dollful by B 
Diſcours of two Straungers, a Lady and a Knight, publiſhed by Chuict- line 
yard, among his Chippes, 1575: | 
| % Yea, ſhaking off this finfull ſoyle, « 
Me thincke in cloudes I ſee, the 
© Among the perfite choſen lambs, : 
. A place preparde for mee. STEEVENS. a x 
* —— There's the reſpeQ,] i. e. the conſideration. See vol. xv. * 
P- 284, n. 6. Malou. "> 
3 —— the whips and ſeorns of time,) The 1 here complained 5 
of are not the product of time or duration ſimply, but of a cor. 
rupted agg or manners. We may be ſure, en, that Sbaklpenie 
wrote: | 
—— the whips and ſcorns of the time, | 
and the deſcription of the evils of a corrupt ate, which follow; 4 


| confirms this emendation. WARBURTON. 


Th 


NE, 


le, 


Ort» 
ten. 
ENS, 


full 
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cor · 
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oui, 
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The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely,* 


1t may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of mile- 
nes, forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, aud 

mentions many evils to which inferior ſtations only are expoſed. 
| JonnsoN, 


I think we e might venture to read — the whips and ſeorns 0'the times, 
. e. of times ſatirical as the age of Shakſpeare, which probably 
{urniſhed bim with the idea. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James (particularly in the former) 
there was more illiberal private abuſe and peeviſh ſatire publiſhed, 
than in any others I ever knew of, except the preſent one, I have 
many of theſe publications, which were almoſt all pointed at indi- 
viduals, 

Daniel, in his Muſophilus, 1599, has the ſame complaint: 

Do you not ſee theſe pamphlets, libels, rhimes, 
„ Theſe ſtrange confuſed tumults of the mind, 
« Are grown to be the fickneſs of theſe times, 
« The great diſeaſe inflided on mankind?” 

Whips and ſcorns are ſurely as inſeparable companions, as publick 
puniſnment and infamy. | 
Quips, the word which Dr. Johnſon wwe introduce, is derived, 

by all etymologiſts, from whips, | 

Hamlet is introduced as reaſoning on a queſtion of general con- 
cernment, He therefore takes in all ſuch evils as tould befall man- 


| kind in general, without conſidering himſelf at preſent as a prince, 


or wiſhing to avail himſelf of the few exemptions: which bigh place 
might once have claimed. 
In part of King James I Entertainment boffag, to his Coronation, 
1 Ben Jonſon and Decker, is the following line, and note on that 
ne: 
« And firft account of years, of months, OF TIME,” 
% By time we underſtand the preſent.” This explanation affords 
the ſenſe for which I bave contended, and without change. 


_ STEEVENS, 


The word whips is uſed by Marſton in his Satire 2599, in the 
ſenſe required here: 
* Ingenuous melancholy, = | i 
lntbrone thee in my blood; let me entreat, 
Stay his quick jocund ſkips, and force him run 
*A lad. pac c e unull my whips be done.“ . 
MALONE. 


3 the proud as ae Thus the quarto. The 


Again: 


160 Ap HAMLET, 


The pangs ofdeſpiv love, the law's delay; 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


When he himſelf might his quietus make 


Wich a bare bodkin?* who would fardels bear, 


ene wende poor man's contumely; the contumely which the 
poor man is obliged to endure: _ 
4% Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
Quam quod ridiculos bomines facit.“ 


— of defply d love. 1] The folio ronds—of diſpriz love. 


STEEVERS, 
Gln might bis quietus make 


With a bare badkin?| The firft expreſſion probably allude 


to the writ of diſcharge, which was formerly granted to thoſe ba. 


rons and knights who perſonally attended the king on any foreigh 


expedition, This diſcharge was called a quietus, 


It is at this time the term for the acquittance which every ſherif 
receives on ſettling 1is accounts at the exchequer. 
The word is uſed for the diſcharge of an account, by TM 


in his Dutcheſs of Mal, 1623: 


© And "cauſe you ſhall not come to me in debt, 
« (Being now my lte ward) here 50 JO lips. 
„% tign your quuetus A.“ 


« You had the trick in audit t time to be ſick, 
„ Jill had fign'd your quietus.“ Gong 

A bodkin was the ancient term for a ſmall dagger. So, in the 
Second part of The Mirrour ſor Rnighthood, 410. bl. I. 1598: 
©. —— Not having any more weapons but a poor poynado, which 
uſually he did weare about him, and taking it in his hand, deli- 
vered theſe ſpeeches unto it. Thou, filly v0dhkn, ſhalt ſiuilh the piece 


of worke. Kc. 


In the margin of Siowe's Chrovicle, edit, 1614, it is ſaid, that 
Oæſar was flain with bodkins; and in The Muſes . glaſs, by 
N 1638: 

«« Apho, A 1apier' $ but a bodkin, 

„% Deil, And a bodkin 

ces a moſt dang'rous weapon nuee T read 

« Of Julius Cælar's death, 1 durſt not venture 
% Into a taylor's ſhop, for fear of dodkins.” 


Again, in The Cuſtom of the Country, by Beaumont and Fletcher 


© —— Out with your bodkin, 
6 Your Hackyt dagger, your flilletto.“— 
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To grunt and ſweat” under a weary life 5 


zut that the dread of ſomething after death. — 


Again, in Sapho and Phao, 1591: == there will be a deſperats 


fry between two, made at all weapons, from the brown bill to the 


bodkin,” „ > RR 
Again, in Chaucer, as he is quoted at the end of a pamphlet 


E called The Serpent of Diviſion, Kc. whereunto is aunexed the Tragedy of 


borboduc, &c. 1591: 5 
© With bodkins was Cæſar Julius e 
% Murdered at Rome of Brutus Craſſus.” STzryexs. * 


by a bore bodkin, does not perhaps mean, 4. by ſo litile an ins : 


irument as a dagger,” but «+ by on unſheathed dagger.“ 


— : 


In the account which Mr. Steevens has given of the original 
meaning of the term guielus, after the words, „ who perſonally 
| attended the king on any foreign expedition,“ ſhould have been 
added, —and were therefore exempted from the claims of ſcutage, or 4 


tax on every knight's fee. MALONE, 


the true reading, but can ſcarcely be borne by modern ears. 


1 To grunt and ſweat—)] Thus the old copies, It is undoubtedly 


Jonson. 


"This word occars in The Death of Zoroas, by Nicholas Griz 


moald, a tranſlation of a paſſage in the Alexandreis of Philippe 


% 


\ 


. . 
r 
. ' 
"WE — 

* 


Gualtier, into blank verſe, printed at the end of Lord Surry's 


Poems: e „ | | 
K none the charge could give: : gs 
« Here grunts, here grones, echwhere ſtrong youth is ſpent." 


And Stanyhurſt in his tranflation of Virgil, 1582, for ſupremum 


congemuit gives us; 4% for ſigbing it grunts.“ 


The change made by the editors [to groan] is however ſup? 


ported by the following lines in Julius Ceſar, Ad IV. ſc. i: 
« To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, STEVENS. 


| apprehend that it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what his 
author wrote, and not to ſubſtitute what may appear to the preſent. 
| age preferable: and Dr, Johnſou was of the fame opinion, See 


his note on the word hugger-mugeger, AQ IV. ſc. v. I have theres 
tore, though with ſome relu@ance, adhered to the old copies; 


however unplealing this word may be to the ear. On the ftage; 


vithout doubt, an aQor is at liberty to ſubſtitute a leſs offenſive 
vord, To the ears of our anceftors it probably conveyed ad 
unpleafing ſound ; for we find it uſed by Chaucer and othets: 


Vot Ill.. 


| 162 HA M LE T, 


The undiſcover'd conntry, from whoſe bonth 
5 No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 


« But never r gront he at no Airoke but on, 
% Or elles at two, but if his Rorie lie.“ 
_ The Monkes Tale, v. 14627, Tyrwbitt' elt 
; mm in Wily Beguil'd, written before 1596: | : 
ee She's never well, but grunting in a corner,” _ MALONE, 


* The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns,] This has been cavilled at by Lord Orrey 
and others, but without reaſon. The idea of a traveller in Shak. 
ſpeare's time, was of a perſon who gave an account of bis adven- 
| tures, Every voyage was a Diſcovery. Jobn Taylor has «4 | 
| Diſcovery by ſea from London to Saliſbury,” FARMER, 


"Aga: Marſto n's Inſatiats Counteſs, 1603 : 
| wreſtled with death, 


« From whoſe ſtern cave none tracks a backward path.“ Ma 
Qui nunc it per iter tenebricoſum an ur 
n Ulluc unde negant redire quenquam.“ Catullus, 
Again, in Sanford's tranſlation of Cornelius Agrippa, &c. 4to, bl, 
1. 1569 (once a book of uncommon popularity) «© The countrie of 
: the dend is e that Jy cannot retourne.” Sig. Pp. 
STEEVENS, 1 
This paſſigs has been objeded to by ah on a greund which, Per 
at the firſt view of it, ſeems more plauſible. Hamlet bimſelf, it bis B 
is objected, has had ocular demonſtration that travellers do ſome «ns 
times return from this ſtrange country. po 
I formerly thought this an inconſiſtency, But this objeRion order 
alſo is founded on a miſtake. Our poet without doubt in the ” 
_ Paſſage before us intended to ſay, that from the unknown region ture 
of the dead no traveller returns, with all his corporal powers; ſuch 10 
as he who goes on a voyage of diſcovery brings back, when be v — 
returns to the port from which he ſailed. The traveller who great 
Hamlet had ſeen, though be appeared in the ſame babit which he Pit 
had worn in bis life time, was nothing but a ſhadow ; “ inyuls pitchi 
nerable as the air,” and conſequently incorporeal. Villag 
If, fays the objeRor, the traveller has once reached this coafh = 
it is not an undiſcovered country. But by undiſcovered Shakſpeare 
meant not undiſcoyered by departed ſpirits, but, undiſcovered, or PF 
unknown to ſuch fellows as us, who crawl beneath earth aod h . 
heaven; ſuperis incognita tellus. In this ſenſe every country, of hy, 
which the traveller does not return alive to give an account, may * 


be laid to be ee Iv» gue has gran vs. n account of 
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And makes as rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution | 

Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith? and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry," 

And loſe the name of action.— Soft you, now! 


Ihe fair Ophelia 40 in thy oriſons 


Be all my fins remember'd WE 
Orn. DP Good my 10 


- 


the region from whincs he came, belde, as he has himſelf laforged 


us, © forbid to tell the ſecrets of his priſon-houſe.” 
Marlowe, before our poet, bad compared death to a | journey to 

an undiſcovered country: | 

* — —— weep not for Mortimer, 

© That ſcorns the world, and, as a traveller, 

be tg to diſcover countrie yet unknown,” | 

_- King Edward I J. 2298 (written before 1593); 

| MALONE. 


"Perhaps this i is another inflance of Shakfoeare $ acquaintauce with 


| bis Bible: © Afﬀore 1 goe thither, from whence I hal! not turne 


ogaine, even to the lande of darkeneſſe aud ſhadowe of death; yea 
into that darke cloudie lande and deadlye ſhadowe whereas is no 


| order, but terrible feare as in the dakueſſe.“ Job, ch. x. 


« The way that I muft goe is at e but whence 1 ſhall not 
lune againe.” Ibid. ch. 16. 

I quote Cranmer's Bible. Dovcs. ; | : 

— great pith —] Thus the folio, The quartos read, —of 
great pitch. STEEVENS. TE | 

Pitck ſeems to be the better reading, The analen is to the 


pitching or throwing the bar ;—a manly exerciſe, uſual in country 
villages  RITSON, 


— turn 1. Thus the quartos. The folio—turn away. 

© STEEVENS, 
$ e Nynph, in thy . xc. ] This is a touch of nature. 
Hamlet, at the ſight of Ophelia, does not immediately rec olled, 5 
that Wy is to perſonate madneſs, but makes ber an addreſs grave 


and ſolemn, ſuch as the foregoiug meditation — in Bis, 
Koughts, Jouns6x; | 2 


164 HAMLE x. 


How does your honour for this many a day; ? 
Ham. I humbly thank you; well. 
Oru. My lord, I have remembrances of your, 
That I bave longed long to re-deliver; 
= pray you, now receive them. e 
HAM. 2 No, 1288 Is 
I never gave you aught. - 
Org. My honour'd lord, you know right well 
727 you did; | 
05 And. with them, words of 10 Ben breath com- 
N pos'd 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lol, 
Take theſe again; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove. ankind. 
There, my lord. 
Ham. Ha, ha! are yon honeſt ? 
Orn. My lord? 
Ham. Are you fair ?. 
Or. What means your lordſhip ? 


Hau. Thatif you be honeſt, and fair, you ſhoul 
admit no diſcourſe to Four beauty.“ 


Flat if you be lone, and fair, you ould. adit no diſcourſe u 
your beauty.) This is the reading of all the modern editions, and 
is copied from the quarto, The folio reads, —your kone/ty ſhould 
admit no diſcourſe to your beauty, The true reading ſeems io be 
this, — If you le honeſt and fair, you Should admit your honeſty to w 
diſcourſe with your beauty, This is the ſenſe evidently required by 
the proceſs of the converſation, JOHNSON. | 


That if you be honeſt and fair, you ſhould admit no diſcourſe 1 you 
beauty.) The reply of Ophelia proves beyond doubt, that th 
reading is wrong. 
The reading of the folio appeirs to be the right one, and te. 
quires no amendment, —** Your honeſty ſhould admit no diſcourk 
to your beauty, mean, — Your honeRy ſhould not admit you! 
beauty to any diſcourſe with her;“ which is the very ſenſe that 
© Johnf 2g contends for, and EO with N WT g 
» MAS 


rs, 


1d 


uld 
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orn. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honeſty ? 


Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of 'beanty will 


ſooner transform honeſty from what it is to a bawd, 


than the force of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into 


his likeneſs :* this was ſome time a paradox, but 


now the time gives it proof. 1 did love you once. 
Ora. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. 
Ham. You ſhould not have believed me: for 


virtue cannot ſo inoculate * our old ſtock, but we 


ſhall reliſh of it; I loved you not. 
Orr. I was the more deceived. St 
Hau. Get thee to a nunnery; Why PTY 
thou be a breeder of ſinners? I am myſelf indif- 


ferent honeſt ; but yet I could accuſe me of ſuch 


things, that it were better, my mother had not 
borne me: Iam very proud. revengeful, ambitions; 
with more offences at my beck, than I have thoughts 
to put them in, Len to give eps ſhape, 


* 


— into bis likeneſs : 1] The modern editors read—its likeneſs ; 
but the text is right. Shakſpeare and his contemporaries frequently 
ple the perſonal for the ROUT. e 80 ene Faery 
uten, Book III. ch. ix: 7 
© Then forth it breaks : * with his furious. blaſt, 
„ Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſkies doth overcaRt.” 
see p. 65, n. 6. MALONE, 


. This is the reading of the firſt folio, The 
firſt quarto reads euocutat; the ſecond e and W. third, 
1880 STEEVENS. 2s 


T_T could accuſe. me of fuck things, that it were beiter, my mother | 
| bed not borne me :] 80, in our poet's 88th Sonnet: 


El can ſet dawn a ſtory | | 
„Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am . MALoNF. 


" ——with more offences at my beck, than I have thoughts to put them 
in,] To put a thing into thought, is to think on it. Jonuson. 
— {my 1 Thaz i Us, ol. 5 to come about me. 
' STERVENS, 
M 3 


189 


„ AN n T. 


or time to act them in: What ſhonld ſuch fellow: 
as I do crawling between earth and heaven? We 
are arrant Caves; all; believe none of us: Go th 
ways to a nunnery. Where s your father? 
Orn. At home, my lord. 


Ham. Let the doors be ſhut upon him: that he 


may play the fool no where but 1 in's own Houſe 
Farewell. 


Org. O, help him, you ſweet heavens! 


Hau. If thou doſt marry, I'll give thee thi 
plague for thy dowry ; Be thon as chaſte as ice, as 


pure as ſnow, thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Get 


thee to a nunnery; farewell: Or, if thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool; for wiſe men know vel 


enough, what monſters you make of them. Tes 
munnery, go; and quickly too. Farewell. 


Orn. Heavenly powers, reſtore him! f 


Haw. 1 have heard of your paintings too, vel 
enough; Y God hath given you one face, ad 


21 have heard of your paintings too, well enough; xc.] This 
according to the quarto ; the folio, for painting, has pratilings, and 
for face, has face, which agrees with what follows, you Jig, 90 
amble, Probably the author wrote both. I think the common 
reading belt, Jonssox. | 


I would continue to read, paintings, OY theſe defirudine 
| aids of beauty ſeem, in the time of Shakſpeare, to have bei 
: * objects of ſatire. So, in Drayton's Mooncalf | 


6% 


No ſooner got the teens, 
© But her own natural beauty ſhe diſdains ; 
* With oyls and-broths moſt venomous and bale. 
„ she plaiſters over her well-favour'd face; 
% And thoſe ſweet veins by nature rightly plac'd 
«+ Wherewith ſhe ſeems that white {kin to bavel ac'd, 
e She ſoon doth alter; and, with fading blue, 
vb Blanching her boſom, he makes We new.“ 
STEEVENS, 


to 


83, 
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mike yourſelves another: you jig, you de dad 
on liſp, and nick-name God's creatures, and make 


your wantonneſs your ignorance :* Go to; I'll no 


more of't; it hath made me mad. I ſay, we will 


have no more marriages: thoſe that are married 
already, all but one, ſhall live; * the reſt ſhall keep 


as they are. To a nunnery, go. [Exit HAMLET. 


Oh. O, what a noble mind is here oterthrown ! 


The courtier's, ſoldier' 8, ſcholar' , eye, tongue, 


ſword: * 
The expectancy and roſe of the fair ſlate, 
The glaſs of faſhion, 5 and the mould of form,“ 


The obſerv'd of all obſervers! quite, quite down! 


— Cod hath given you one face, end you make yourſelves 220 
tiere] In Guzman de Alfaracke, 1623, p. 13, we have an invec- 
tive againſt painting in which is a ſimilar paffage: „ O filthineſſe, 
above all filthineſſe! O affront, above all other affronts! that God 
having given thee one face, thou Jhoulaf abuſe his ge and make 
th ſilfe ano lier.“ Regp. © 


* —— nale your wantonneſs your ignorance : 3 You miſtake by 


wanton e and pretend to n * ignorance, 


Jonxsox. | 
$32 ag but one, ſhall live;] By the one who ſhall not Bees be 


means his ſtep-father. MALONE. 


4 The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, e 2 9 The poet | 


certainly meant to have placed his words thus : 
The courtier's, ſcholar's, ſoldier s, eye, tongue, ſword ; 
otherwiſe, the excellence of tongue is appropriated to the heli. 
and the ſcholar wears the ſword, WARNER. | | 
This regulation is needleſs, 80, in Targuin and Lucrece: 
% Princes are the glaſs, the ſchool, the boot, | 
« Where ſubjeds eyes do learn, do read, do look.” 


And in Quintilian: „ Multum agit ſexus, ætas, conditio; ut is 


2 ſenibus, papain, liberos, Fe conjuges, alligantibus.” 


FARMER, 


F The glaſs of foſhion,] 75 Speculum conſuetudinis.” Cicero, 
S STEEVENS. 


Y. Mi welt of form,] The model by whom all endeavoured 


to form themſelves. Jonnsox. 


M 4 


Nor t he ſpake, though i it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. There' s ſomething in ki 


Ober which his melancholy. fits on brood: 


| fature, - STEEVENS, 


29 : — dilcloſe,] This was the technical term. So, in Thi 
Maid of Honour, by Maſlinger: ET 


And I, of lies mat dej <Q” and wretched, _Wuyil' 
That ſuck'd the honey ol his muſick vows, 1 hav 
Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, Thus 


Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune“ and harſh, Fort 


That unmatch'd form and feature“ of blown youth Hapl 


Blaſted with ecſtaſy ;* O, woe is me! 
To have ſeen what 1 have ſeen, ſee what I ſee! 


Re-enter King and Po LONIUS. 


EK. Love! his affections do not . way 
tend; 


eee 


Hud, $4.90; doubt, the hatch, and the diſcloſe, 


1. — — - mof ae Ry So, i in Heywood's Siloer ag, 1613: 
«© —— What knight is that | 
« So paſſionately dejed ?” STEEVENS, 


} —— out 9 tune—] Thus the folio. The quarto—out of lin 

 . STEEVENS, 

Theſe two words in the band-writing of Shakſpeare's age art 

almoſt indiftinguiſhable, and heuce are frequently confounded in 
the old copics. See Vol. V. p. 279, n. 8. MALONE. 

9 —— and feature = Thus the folio, The quartos read — 


uit ecſtaſy:] The word ecftaſy was ancienuy uſed 0 
ſignify ſome degree of alienation of mind. _ | re! 


So, Gawin Douglas, tranſlating—fetit acri fixs dolore: 
«+ In ecflaſy ſhe Rood, and mad almaiſt. 
See Vol. IV. p. 113. n. 95 and Vol. XI. p. 146, n. 4. | 
STEEVENS 


„% One aierie with proportion ne'er diſco) es 
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will be ſome danger: Which for to prevent, i 


] have, in quick determination, 
Thus ſet it down ; He ſhall with ſpeed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute: 
Haply, the ſeas, and countries different, * . 
With variable objects, ſhall expel | 
This ſomething-ſettled matter in his heart; 
Whereon his brains ſtill beating, puts him thus 
From faſhion of himſelf, What think you on't? 
Pot. It ſhall do well: But yet I do believe, 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, O Phelia? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet faig 
We heard it all. —My lord, do as you pleaſe. ©; 
But, if yon hold it fit, after the play, 


Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 


To ſhow his grief ; let her be round with him;“ 


And I'll be plac'd, ſo pleaſe you, in the ear 
| Of all their conference: If ſhe find him not, 


To England fend him; or confine him, where 
Your wiſdom beſt ſhall think. . 
KING. | 1 It ſhall be ſo : . 1 1 
Madneſs 1 in great ones muſt not unwatch'd go. 
8 I Excunt, 


Again, in the 8h act of the play now before us: 
„Exe that her golden couplets are diſclos d. 
dee my note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. | 
e round with him;] To be round with. a perſon, 5s to 
reprimand him with freedom. So, in 4 Mad World, my Ma flers, 
by Middleton, 1608: „ She's round with her i 'faith.” MALONE. | 
ee Vol. X. 42 229, n · 4: ens. | 


170 H AM L E . 


4 Hall in the ſame, 
Enter HAMLET, and certain Players, 


__ Haw. Speak the ſpeech, I pray yon, as I pro. 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue: by 
if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I ha 

as lief the town-crier ſpoke my lines. Nor do not 
ſaw the air too much with your hand, thus; but 

uſe all gently: for in the very torrent, tempeſt, and 

(as I may ſay) whirlwind of your paſſion, yon mal 
acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it 
ſmoothneſs. O, it offends me to the ſoul, to hear 

a robuſtious perriwig-pated * fellow tear a paſſion 

to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the 
groundlings; who, for the moſt part, are capable 

a — perriwig-5 a —1 This is a ridicule on the quantity of 
falſe hair worn in Shakſpeare's time, for wigs were not in cowmon 
uſe till the reign of Charles II. In The Two Gentlemen of Veron, 

Julia ſays— I'll get me ſuch a colour'd perriwig.“ | 

Goff, who wrote ſeveral plays in the reign of James I. and wu 
no mean ſcholar, has the following lines in his tragedy of Tit 

_ Courageous Turk, 1632: 5 | ; 

_ * How now, you heavens, . 

- © Grow you ſo proud you muſt needs put on curl'd locks, 
„ And clothe yourſelves in perriwigs of fire?“ 

Players. bowever, feem to have worn them moſt generally. $0, 
| $n Every Woman in ler Humour, 1609: „ [as none wear hood 
but monks and ladies; and feathers but fore-horſes, &c ;—oont 

perriwig but þ/ayers and pictures. STEEVENS. | 

5 —.-- the groundlings;]. The meaner people then ſeem to hare 
| fat below, as they now fit in the upper gallery, who, bot well 
underſtanding poetical language, were ſometimes gratified by 8 
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frothing but inexplicable dumb ſhows, and noiſe z” 


mimical and mute repreſentation of the drama, previous to tbe 
dialogue- JOHNSON, | 3 
Before each act of the tragedy of Jocafia, travſlated from 
Euripides, by Geo. Gaſcoigne and Fra. Kinwelmerſh, the order 
of theſe dumb ſhows is very minutely deſcribed, This play was 
preſented at Gray's-Inn by them in 1566. The mute exhibi- 
tions included in it are chiefly emblematical, nor do they diſplay 
z picture of one ſingle ſcene which is afterwards performed on the 
fage, In ſome other pieces I have obſerved, that they ſerve to 
introduce ſuch circumſtances as the limits of a play would not 
admit to be repreſented. PR | | | 


Thus, in Herod and Antipater, 1622: 
e — Let me now © 
« Jntreat your worthy patience to contain - 
% Much in imagination; and, what words 
„ Cannot have time to utter,” let your eyes, 
„ Out of this DUME SHOW, tell your memories.“ „ 
In ſhort dumb ſhows ſometimes ſupplied deficiencies, and, at 
others, filled up the ſpace of time which was neceſſary to paſs 
while buſineſs was ſuppoſed to be tranſaQed in foreign parts. With 
this method of preſerving one of the unities, our anceſtors appear 
to have been ſatisfied. 1 J 8 
2 mentions the groun4lings with equal contempt. © The 
underſtanding gentlemen of the ground here. F 
Again, in The Caſe is Alier'd, 1609: ——a rude barbarous 


crew that have no brains, and yet grounded judgements; they will 


| hiſs any thing that mouuts above their grounded capacities.“ 


Again, in Lady Alimony, 1659: Be your ftage-curtains arti- 
boally drawn, and ſo covertly ſhrowded that the ſquint-ey4 
groundling may not peep in?“ „„ WW, | 

In our early play-houſes the pit bad neither floor nor benches, 


| Hence the term of groundlings for thoſe who ſrequented it. 


The groundling, in its primitive ſignification, means a fiſh which 


| always keeps at the bottom of the water. STEEVENS. | 


' ——who, for the moſt part, are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dumb ſhows, and noiſe J i. e. have a capacity for nothing but 
dumb hows; underfland nothing elſe. So, in Heywood's Hiftory 
of Women, 1624: „ 1 have therein imitated our kifforical aud co- 


| ical poets, that write to the flage ; who, left the auditory ſhould : 


be dulled with ſerious diſcourſes, in every act preſent ſome zavy, 


ich his wimick geſture, to breed in the leſs capable mirth and 


laughter, - See Vol. XV. P. 357, n. 4. Malonz. 


. HAMLET, 


1 wonld have ſuch a fellow whipp' d for o er-doing i 1. F. 
Termagant; it out-herods Herod :' Pray von Hs 
avoid it. 


* 


— — inexplicable dumb ſhows,) I nee the meaning is, ſhows, 2 

without words to explain them. JORBNSON. . see 1 

Rather, I believe, ſhows which are too confuſedly coudufted 10 5 um: 

explain themſelves. 8 

| meet with one of theſe in Heywood' s play of The Four Prenticy 

| of London, 1615, where the Preſenter ſays: 4 

« I muſt entreat your patience to forbear _ 
While we Go feaſt your eye and flatve your ear, 

% For in dumb ſhews, which, were they writ at large, Again, 


«© Would aſka long and tedious circumſtauce, | 
Their infant fortunes I will ſoon expreſs:“ Kc, 

Then follow the dumb ſhows, which well deſerve the charader 
Hamlet has already given of this ſpecies of entertainment, as may 
be ſeen from the following paſſage: ++ Enter Tancred, with Bella 

Franca richly attired, ſhe ſomewhat affecting him, though {he molt 
no /how of it.“ Surely this may be called an a Henan dumb ſhow, 
 STEEVENS, 
— Termagant; J Termagaunt (ſays Dr. Percy \\ is the name 
given in the old romances to the god of the Sarazens; in which he 
is conſtantly linked with Makhound, or Mohammed. Thus in tit 
legend of Syr Guy, the Soudan ſwears: 
© So belpe me Mahowne of might, 
| And Termagaunt wy God ſo bright.“ 
So, alſo, in Hall's firſt Satire : 
Nor fright the reader with the Pagan vaunt 
5 „ Of mightie Mahound, aud greate Termagaun“.“ 
| Again, in Marfton's 7th Satire: : 
| let whirlwinds and confuſion teare * 
„ The center of our ſtate; let giants reare 
ill upon hill; let weſterne e 
es Shake heaven's vault“ &c. | 
Termagant is alſo,mentioned by Spenſer in his Faery Queen, and 


5 by Chaucer in The Tale of Sir Topas; and by Beaumont and Ch 
Fletcher in King or no King, as follows: This would make 2 
ſaint ſwear like ſoldier, and a ſoldier like Termagant.” Th 
Again, in The Pidure, by Maſhnger: | bet 
| 2 * 2 buidred thouſand Turks . di 
„ Aſſail'd him, every one a Termagaunt. e th 
Again, in Bale's 4s of Engliſh Votaries : bY 


«EG her, 1 ke 7 magauntes ins lay. 
TRICE POS: er, lyke er 0 ; p ye” ama 
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I. Pray. I warrant your honour. 


Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own. 


9 — 0/-hrrods Herod: ] The charaQer of Herod in the an- 
tient myſteries, was always a violent one. „ 5 Bp 
dee the Coventriæ Ludus among the Cotton MSS. Veſpaſian 
yu: „ 8 | 
« « Now I regne lyk a kyng aray'd ful rich, 
« Roliyd in rynggs and robys of array, | 
% Dukys with dentys I drive into the dych: 
% My dedys be full dowty demyd be day.“ 


Again, in The Chefler Whitſun Plays, MS. Harl. 10132 
„% kynge of kynges, non foe keene, 
« I ſoviaigne fir, as well is ſcene, _ | 
I tyrant that maye bout take and teene 
« Caſtell, tower, and towne; _ 64 


« ] welde this worlde withouten wene, 
„beate all thoſe unbuxome beene; 

« 1 drive the devills alby dene 

« Deepe in hell adowne, | 


« For I am kinge of all wankinde, 

„ Tbyd, I beate, I loſe, I bynde, _ 

„% maſter the moone; take this iu mynde 
„% That I am moſt of mighte, ; 


ame the greateſt above degree, 
© That is, that was, or ever {hall be; 
The ſonne it dare not ſhine on me, 
And 1 byd him goe downe. 


% No raine to fall hall now be free, 
„% Nor no lorde have that liberty 

© That dare abyde and I byd fleey, 

% But I ſha}l crake his crowne.” | CRE 
8 5 See The Vintner's Play, p. 67. 
Chaucer, deſcribing a pariſh ' clerk, in his Miller's Tale, lays: | 
„% He playeth Herodes on a ſkaffold bigh.“ ns 5 8 
The pariſh clerks and other ſubordinate eccleſiaſticks appear to have 
been our firſt actors, and to have repreſented their charaQers on 
iftin& pulpits or ſcaffol di. Thus, in one of the flage - diredtions to 
the 27 th pageant in the Coventry collection already mentioned: 
„ What tyme that proceſſyon is entered into yt place, and the 
Herowdys taken his ſchafalde, aud Annas and Cayphas their ſchafe 
fach, ke, STEevans, I Toy 


now, Was, and is, to hold, as twere, the mirrour up 


more ſimple than either, that will remove every difficulty. Inſtead 


and then the ſenſe will be this :—* Show virtue ber own likevcls, 


7 


17 HAMLET, 


diſcretion be your tutor: ſuit the action to th, done, 


word, the word to the action; with this ſpeciy kilfu] 
obſervance, that you o'er-ſtep not the modeliy of e © 
nature”: for any thing ſo overdone is from the pur. oer 


poſe of playing, whoſe end, both at the fir, au playe 
to nature; to ſhow virtue her own feature, {com 
her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time, his form and preſſure. * Now this, over- 


the enc 
and th 
ally tl 
day. 


3 — 
Jo the inſtances given by Mr. Steevens of Herod's lofty language, :witati 
may be added theſe lines from, the Coventry plays among the Coitog 
MSS. p. 22 | | le tt 
«© Of bewte and of boldnes I ber evermore the belle, 
« Of mayn and of myght I mafter every man ; | 
„ I dynge with my dowtineſs the devyl down to helle, 
% For bothe of hevyn and of earth I am kynge ceriayg.” 
„5 8 Es | MALONE; ; 
Again, in The Unluckie Firmentie, by G. Kyttes, 4to. bl. 1: 1 
18 „But he was in ſuch a rage . as 
£4 As one that ſhulde on a ftage _ wo, 
e The part of Herode playe.” RiTsON, 28 
| *. —— age and body of the time, The age of the time can hard- 65 
ly paſs, May we not read, the face and body, or did the author p. 38 
write, the page? The page ſuits well with form and preſſure, but il , 
with body. JOHNSON, EE OE OR | 5 
To exhibit the form and preſſure of the age of the time, is, t0 1 
repreſent the manners of the time ſuitable to the period that i * 
treated of, according as it may be ancient, or modern. | wk 
3 | „ |  STEEVERS, ile 1 


I can neither think this paſſage right as it ſtands, or approve of 
either of the amendments ſuggeſted by Jobvſdn.—-There is oue 


of © the very age and body of the time,” (from which it is hard 10 
extract any meaning,) I read every age and body of the lime; 


and every ſtage of life, every profeſſion or body of men, its form 
and reſemblance.” By every age, is meant the different ſtages of 
life; --by every body, the various fraternities, ſorts, aud tanks of 
Mankind. . M. MASON, . | 


| Perhaps Shakſpeare did not mean to conne theſe words. i 


— 


— 
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gone, or come tardy off, though it make the un- 
kilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
the cenſure of which one,“ muſt in your allowance, 
Yer-weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be 
players, 5 that I have ſeen play,—and heard others 


he end of playing, ſays Hamlet, to ſhew the age in phich we live, 
-nd the body of the time, its form and preſſure: to delineate ex- 
zily the manners of the age, and the particular humour of the 
„ MALONES. 7 --: VF . 
3 reſſure.] Reſemblance, as in a print. JOHNSON. 
— the cenſure of which one &c,] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have 
imitated this paſſage in his Poetafler, 1601: = 
6 —— [ will try 1 
« If tragedy have a more kind aſpeQ; 
% Her favours in my next I will purſue; 
% Where if I prove the pleaſure but of one, 
If he judicious be, he ſhall be alone 
„ 4 theatre unto me. MALONE, 


the cenſure of lick one,] The meaning is, « the cenſure 
of one of which,” and probably that ſhould be the reading alſo. 


be preſent reading, though intelligible, is very licentious, eſpe- 


p — in your allowance, In i your approbation. see Vol. XX. 
p. 389, n. 3. Maronz. 15 EEE N 


* 0, there be players, kc.) I would read thus: 4 There be 
players, that I have ſeen play, and beard others praiſe, and that 
bighly (not to ſpeak profanely) that neither having the accent nor 
the gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor Muſſulman, have ſo flrutted and. 
bellowed, that I thought ſome of nature's journeymen had made 
le men, and not made them well,” Ke. FARMER, © | | 


I have no doubt that our author wrote, “ that I thought ſome 
df nature's journeymen had made {hem, and not made them 
well,” &c, Them and men are frequently confounded in the old 
copies, See the Comedy of Errors, AQ II. ſc. ii, folio, 1623: — 
" becauſe it is a bleſſing that he beſtows on beaſts, and what he 
bath ſcanted them Ir. men] in hair, he hath giveo them in wit.“ 
In the preſent inſtance tha compolitor probably caught the word 
nen from. the lat ſyllable of journeymen. Shakſpeate could not 


mean to aſſert as a general truth; that nature's journeymen bad 


Fade men, i. e. all mankind 5 for, if that were the caſe, theſe 


YT 


„ HAMLET, 


praiſe, ind that highly. not to i peak i it profangyl 
that, neither having the accent of chriſtians, nor 
the gait of chriſtian, pagan, nor man, have 10 
* ſtrutted, and bellow'd, that I have thought ſome gf 
—_ nature's journeymen had made men, and not made 
| them well, they imitated humanity ſo abominably, 


1. Pray. I hope, we have reform d that indif. 
| Texently with us. 
| Hau. O, reform it altogether. And let thoſe, 
that play your clowns, ſpeak no more than is ſe 
a down for them: for there be of them, that wil 


® Hov 
EG: 2 Fa , of v 

q | WS, frutting 6 Loni bave been on a footing with the reſt of the P 

F-- | | ſpecies. Nature herſelf, the poet means to ſay, made all mankind | 

* | except theſe ſtrutting players, and my were made by Nature's 

| Journeymen. 

A pallage in King Lear, in which we meet with the ſame ſea: 

tiwent, iv my opinion fully ſupports the emendation now propoſed: | 

Kent. Nature diſclaims in THEE, a tailor made THE. - 
„ Corn. Thou art a ſtrange fellow: A tailor make a man! Ser 
„E Kent. Ay, a taylor, fir; a Rlone-cutter or a painter [Natur Playe 
: Journeymen] could not have made him ſo ill, though he had been but . 
two hours at the trade“. oy 
This notion of Nature keeping 2 hop, arid employing journeys 2 
men to form mankind, was common in Shakſpeare's time. See c 
_ Lyly's Woman in the Moon, a comedy, 1597: They draw the oy 
_ curtains from before N ature's ſhop, ene as, an image, clad, and - 
855 ſome unclad.“ MALONE, * | | * 
\ 7 — no to ſpeak it profanely, . Profanely ſeems to - whats not ſtill 
| to tbe praiſe which he has mentioned, but to the cenſure'which be Can 

©; | is about to utter. Auy Sroſs or indeticite language was called 

= profane. JoHnsON. | | | 
Wh 80, in Othello: — * he Is a | moſt projen and nen counſellor, 

[OS | 7 5 . | Maron, 
A 3 no more than is fa down for tien I $0, in II. . 
* Td ot by Brome, 1638: , e 1 
5 | | „ you, fir, are incorrigible, aud | the 

wk « Take licence to yourſelf to add unto | ſucl 
„ Your parts, your own free fancy, &c. abſ 


* —— Tust is a Way, my lord, has been allow = bf 
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hemſclves agb to ſet on Colne quantity of 3 * 
ſpectators to laugh too; though, in the mean time, 
2 neceſſary queſtion of the play be then to be 
conſidered: that's villainous; and ſhows a moſt. 
pitifal ambition in the fool that uſes it. Go, make 
MPT 55> — [Excunt Players. 


Enter PoLonus, Rocnenlärz, and Gun.vex= 
STERN. 


How now, my lord? will the king hear this piece 
of work? 
Pol. And the queen too, and that preſently. 


i« On elder ſtages, to 1 move mirth and laughter!” 

„% —— Yes, in the days of Tarlton, and of Kempe, 

„ Before the ſtage was purg'd from barbariſca, Wee | 

Stowe informs us, (P. 697, edit. 1615), that among the twelve 
| players who were ſworn the queed's ſervants in 1583, „ were two 
rare men, viz, Thomas Wilſon, for a quick delicate refined en- 
tenporall witte; and Richard Tarleton, for a wendrou plentifull, 
pleaſant extemporall wilt,” &c. 

Again, in Tarleton's Mewes from Purgatory: —— I abſented 
myſelf from all plaies, as wanting that merrye Nocke of plaiers 
that famoſed all comedies ſo with bis EE and extemporall in- 
vention.“ 

This cauſe for complaint, however, | againſt low comedians, ; 
fill more ancient; for in The Contention betwyxte Churchyard an 
Lamell, &c, 1560, I find the following We! : 

i But Vices in ſtage plaies, 
When theyr matter is gon, 

„They laugh out the reſte 
_ * To the lookers on. 
et And ſo wantinge matter, 3 | 
% You brynge in my coate, Kc. STEEVENS. | 


The clown very often addreſſed the audience, in the middle of | 
the play, and entered into a conteft of raillery and ſarcaſm with 
ſuch of the /auditnce as choſe to engage with him. It is to this 
abſurd praQtice that Sbakſpeare alludes.” See the Hiſtorical Kerk 
Lo old Engliſh Theres, Vol. III. NMaLOx. | 


Vor. —. +; N f 


Hau. Bid the players make haſte — 
[ Exit Poronm 
Will you two help to haſten them ? 
_ Born. Ay, my lord. 

IExeunt ROSENCRANTZ and Gv1LDzxsrAN, 
HA. What, ho; Horatio! 


Enter Horarro . 


Hon. Here, ſweet lord, at your len 
Ham. Horatio, thou art e en as juſt a man 
As cer my converſation cop'd withal. 
Honk. O, my dear lord, 
HAM. | Nay, do not think I flatter: 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 


b 

That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 7 
To feed, and clothe thee? Ay ſhould the port BY 1: i 
de Vater ak An 
No, let the candied tongue lick abſard pomp; As 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,? 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſt thou hea! 8 
Since my dear {oul * was miſtreſs of her choice, to. 
And could of men diſtinguiſh her election, Dif 
She mo en thee for herſelf: for chou baſk ben i 
wo the 
— het pregnant hinges of the ba.) I believe the ſenſe d wy 
pregnant in this place is, quick, ready, prompt, e 5 
See Vol. VI. p. 8, n. 6, STEevens. | wh 

* m— my dear ſoul — ] Perhaps my clear ſoul. Jones, a 
Dear ſoul is an expreſſion equivalent to the DIA&% Panta, on S 
bake of Homer, SrREVvens. | / 
434 could of men diftinguiſh her election, on 
58e aun feats thee for herfelft} Thus the quarto, The fold 1 
9 Wy 


And could of men diflinguiſh, her election 
Hath __ thee Kc.  STEEVENS. 


1 
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hs” one, in fuffering all, that folfers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſtta'en with equal thanks: and bleſs'd are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgement! are ſo wellco-mingled,* 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe: Give me that man 
That is not paſſion's flave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As 1 do thee. Something too much of this,.— 
| There is a play to-night before the king; 
One ſcene of it comes near the » Yr gr e 
Which 1 have told thee of my father's death. 
Ipr'ytbee, when thou ſeeſt that act a- foot, 
ven with the very comment of thy ſoul 
Obſerve my uncle: if his occulted guilt 
Do not itſeif unkennel in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen; 
And my imaginations are as foul 


As Yalcan: 8 ſlichy.“ Give him heedful note: 


Us, 


RN, 


00t 


Mr, Ritſon prefers the reading of the quarto, and 5 thay 
to difiingutſh l cleflion, is no more than to male her cledtion. 
Diftinguijh of Wh he adds, is excecding harſh, to ſay the beſt of,it, 

RExD, 


the four Eumours, defire aud confidence were ſeated in the blood, 
aud judgement in the phlegm, aud the due mixture of the bumous 
made à peife& charaQer, Jokxsox. 


which lad formerly the {ame meaning. MALONE. | 
* =— Pulcan's ſtithy.] Stithy is a \mith' > anvil. | Jounzon. 
So, iu Troilus and Creſſida: | 
No by the forge that flithied Mars” s helm.“ 


en the Ritt while the iron was hot.“ 


Mars, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit, ver. 2028: 
: $0." —_ . n 
bat 8 Sp ſwerdes on his flith. 4 STERVENS: ; 


Ns 


' Whoſe 10% md judgement — According to the doarine of 


— c- - mingled, Thus the folio. The quarto reads— com-, 


Apain, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: „ determined 10 bike 


Again, in Chauc er's celebrated deſcription of he. Temple of 


S R 


136... Hure. 


For I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 
And, after, we will both our judgements join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming, 
Hos. EGS Well, my lord: 
If he ſteal aught, the whilſt this play is playing, 
And ſcape detecting, I will pay the theft. 
Hau. They are coming to the play; I muſt be 
idle: 
8 you a Place. 


Daniſh march, A flouriſh. Enter King, Oneen, 
PoLONIUS, OPHELIA, ROSENCRANTZ, _ Gvitnes: 
STERN; and Others. 


Kine. How fares our couſin Hamlet? 
Hau. Excellent, i'faith ; of the camelion's diſh: 


1 eat the air, promile-cramm'd x : You cannot feed 
capons ſo. 


KING. I have nothing with this anſwer, Hamlet; 
theſe words are not mine. | 


Hau. No, nor mine now.” My lord; — you 
play'd once in the univerſity, you ſay? $ 


: To POLONIUS, 


7 — nor mine nw. 9. J A man's words, favs the CS. are hi 
own no longer than he keeps them unſpoken. Jonxsox. 


jou play'd once in the  unzver fuly, you ſay? ] It ſhould ſeem 
from the following paſſage in Vice Chancellor Hatcher's letters 
to Lord Burghley on Juge 21, 1580, that the common players 
were likewiſe occaſionally admitted to perform there: „ Whereas 
it hath pleaſed your honour to recommend my lorde of Oxenford 
his players, that they might ſhow their cunning in ſeveral plays 
already pradiſed by em before the Queen's majeſty '' —— ( denied 
on account of the peſtilence and commencement: ) «+ of late we 


denied the like to the Right e the Lord of Leiceſter 
his ſervants,” Farms. 


The pradtice of 11 Latio plays in the aac of Oxford 


— 


2 


-_ Ct Fro wo . oo © 


2 


| 


\ 
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Pol, That did I, my lord; and was accounted 
a good actor. 2 e | . 

Ham, And what did you enaQ ? 
pol. I did ena@ Julius Czſar :* I was kill'd 


" 
won 


iche Capitol ; * Brutus kill'd me. 


\ 


and Cambridge, is very ancient, and continued to near the middle | 
of the laſt century. They were performed occaſionally for the 


entertainment of princes and other great perſonages; and regylarly 
at Chriſtmas, at which time a Lord of miſrule was appointed at 


Oxford, to regulate the exhibitions, and a ſimilar officer with the 


title of Imperator, at Cambridge. The moft celebrated aQors at 
Cambridge were the ſtudents of St. John's and King's colleges: at 
Oxford, thoſe of Chriſt-Church. In the hall of that college a 
Latin comedy called Marcus Geminus, and the Latin tragedy of 
Progne, were performed before Queen Elizabeth in the year 1566; 


and in 1564, the Latin tragedy of Dido was played before her 
majeſty, when ſhe viſited the univerſity of Cambridge, The ex- 


hibition was in the body or nave of the chapel of King's college, 
which was lighted by the royal guards, each of whom bore a flaff- 


torch in his hand. See Peck's Deſider. Cur. p. 36, n. x. The 


ators in this piece were all of that college. The author of the 
tragedy, who in the Latin account of this royal viſit, in the Mu- 


ſeum, | MSS, Baker, 7037, p. 203, ] is ſaid to have been Regalis | 
Collegii olim ſocius, was, 1 believe, John Rightwiſe, who was 
eleted a fellow of King's college, in 1507, and according to Anthony 
Wood, „ made the tragedy of Dido out of Virgil, and aged the 


ſame with the ſcholars of his ſchool | St. Paul's, of which he was 
appointed maſter in 1522, before Cardinal Wolſey with great 


applauſe,” In 1583, the ſame play was performed at Oxford, in 


Chriſt-Church hall, before Albertus de Alzſco, a Poliſh prince 


Palatine, as was William Gager's Latin comedy, entitled Rivales, 
On Elizabeth's ſecond viſit te Oxford, in 1592, a few years before 
the writing of the preſent play, ſhe was entertained on the 24th 


and 26th of September, with the repreſentation of the lafl- men- 
toned play, and another Latin comedy, called Bellum Grammaticale, 
Th | x | / | | MALONE, 


I did enga Julius Ceſar: ] A Latin play on the ſubje& of 


Cxſar's death was performed at Chriſt- Church iu Oxford, in 1582 
and ſeveral years before, a Latin play on the ſame ſubjed, written 
by Jacques Grevin, was a&ed in the college of Beauvais, at Paris. 
I ſuſped that there was likewiſe an Engliſh play on the tory of 


2 


e 


182 HAMLET, 


HAM. It was a brute part of him, to kill f 
capital a calf there. — Be the players ready; 


Ros. Ay, my lord; they ſtay upon your patience, 
Quran, Come hither, wy. dear Hamict, lit b 


Hau. No, good mother, here” s metal more at 
tractive. 


Por. O ho! do yon mark that? | To the King, 
Han. Lady, ſhall lie in your lap? 
Hing down al OPHELLA' 8. feels 


Cæſar before the time of Shakſpeare. See vol. XVIII. p. 2, 
and the V9 on the Order of Shalſpeare's Plays, Vol. II. 
| 8 MALOXE, 


ee T wat kill d ithe Capitol; ] This, it is well known, 
was not the caſe, for Cæſar, we are expreſsly told by Piutarch, 
was killed in Pompry's portico, But our poet followed the received 
opinion, and probably the repreſentation of bis own time, in a 
play on the fabje& of Cieſar's death, previous to that which he 
wrote. The notion that Julius Czſar was killed in the Capitol i li 
2386 old as the time of Chaucer: | 

= „This Julius to the capitoliz wente 

6s Upon a day, as he was wont to gon, 
„ And in the cagitolie anon bim heute 
« This falſe Brutus, and his other ſoon, 
© And flicked him with bodekins anon 
6s With many a wound,“ &. The Munkes Tan. 

c Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. II. p. 31. MALONE, 


3 It was @ brute part of him, ] Sir John Harrington in bis 
Metamorphoſis of 4jax. 1596, has the ſame quibble: ++ O brave- 
minded Bruius! but this I mult truly ſay, they were two bu 
parts both of him and you; one to kill his tons för treaſon, the 
| Other to kill his father in treaſou.“ STEEVENS. 


4 — they ftay upon your patience, ] May it not be read more 
intelligibly,—the ſtay upon your pleaſure. In Macbeth it is: 

| ++ Noble Macbeih, we ay upon your ms.” 

| | Jonxsox. 
g 1 —— at Ophelia' s feet, ] To lie at the feet of a miſtreſs during 
a dramatick repreſentation, ſeems to have been a common ad 


* 


. 
8 


Oru. No, my lord, 
Ham. I mean, my head upon your lap?* 3 
_ Orn. Ay, my lord. 
Ham. Do you think, I meant country matters ? po 
Orn. I think nothing, my lord, 
Hau. That s a fair thought to lie between maids 
letz. 
Tow What is, my lord? 
Hau. Nothing. 
Ou. Yon are Ys my lord. 
Ham, Who, 1? 


Oru. Ay, my lord. 


Ham. O! 9 5 only jig-maker.* What hond 


of thaw S0, in The Queen of Corinth, by Beaumont an 


Fletcher: 
chers her to her coach, lies at her feet 
4 At ſolemn maſques, applauding what ſhe laughs at.” — 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Greene Knight's farewell to Fancie : 
„% To lie along in ladict lappes, xc. STEEVENS. 


21. mean, &c.] This ſpeech and Ophelia's "ey to it are omitted 
in the quartos. STEEVENS.' | 


7 Do you think, I meant country matters? ] Dr. Johnſon, from 
a caſual inadvertence, propoſed to read country manners. The 


old reading is certainly right, What Shakſpeare meant to allude 


to, muſt by. too obvious to every reader, to require any explanation. 


MALONE. 


: — your only jig-maker. ] There may have been ſome URMSLE 
in this paſſage, the force of which is now diminiſhed : | 
25 — many genilemen 
4 Are not, as in the days of underſtanding, 
4 Now fatisfied without a jig, which fince _ 
6 They cannot, with their honour, call for zfter 
2 Tas play, chey look to be ſerv'd up in the widdle.“ 


Clan ges, or Love in a Maze, by Shirley, 1632. 


In Tie Hog hath loft his Pearl, 1614, one of the players comes 
to lolicit a ene, to write a jig for him, A Jig Was net in 


Na 


ö 
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14 HAMLET, 


man do, but be merry? for, 1061 you, bow this 
fully my mother looks, and my father died Within 
theſe two hours. 
Orn. Nay, tis twice two months, my lord. 


die te 
there 


1 cu 
Ham. So long? Nay, then let the devil wear 15 

| black, for I'll have a {uit of lables. ? O heavens! ait 
| | | maulin 

it muc 

Shakſpeare' $ dg Oe a dance, but a tudicrauk dialogue in metre, yoſen 
and of the loweſt kind, like Hawlet's converſation with Ophelia, 60701 
Many of theſe jiggs are entered in the books of the Stationen dead C 
Company: — Philips bis F:gg of the ſlyppers, 1595. m—_— | c: 
Jigg of the Kitchen-ituff-woman, 1595.“ STEEVENS. Hawli 
The following lines in the prologue to a ba Love's Pil. where 
krimage, confirm Mr. Steevens's remark: | not h 
U- for approbation, the f 


„ Jig ſhall be clap'd at, and every * A. 
T prais d and applauded by a clamorous chime.” mark. 
A jig was not always in the form of a dialogue, Many hiftorical fs 
ballads were formerly called jigs. See alſo p. 143, n. 6, and Th 85 
Hiſtorical Account of the Engliſh Theatres, Vol. III. MALONE. 
A jig, though it ſignified a ludicrous dialogue in metre, yet it 
| alfo was uſed for a dance. In the extract from Stephen Gollon in 8 
| the next page but one, we have, che 
„„ „„ tumbling, dancing of gigges.“ | RITSON. ſay 
— Nay, then let the devil wear black, for I'll have a Full F he 
ci The conceit of theſe words is not taken, They are an can 
ironical apology for bis mother's cheerful looks: two months way 0 
Jong enough in conſcience to make any dead huſband forgotten, occa 
But the editors, in their nonfeuſical blundeti have made Hamlet cout 
ſay Juſt the contrary. That the devil and be. would both go into (as | 
moufrning, though bis mother did not. The true reading is Ni, lich 
then let the devil wear black, fore I'll have @ ſuit of ſable, "Fo, has 
1, e. before. As much as to ſay, — Let the devil wear black for 1 ſu 
me, I'll have none. The Oxford editor deſpiſes an emendation ſo wor 
eaſy, and reads it thus, — May, then let the devil wear black, for 11 to q 
have a ſuit of ermine. And you could expe& no leſs, when ſuch of 
a critick had the dreſſing of him. But the blunder was a pleaſant R 
one. The ſenſeleſs editors had wrote fables, the ſur ſo called, for it i 
fable, black, And the critick only changed this fur for that; by fab 
a like figure, the common people ſay,— You rejoice the cockles of ny E 
heart, for the muſcles of my heart; au N punks of one ſhell of 


ib for another. WARBURTON, 
15 know nat why our editors ſhould with ſuch jmplacbl anger 


eer. 
in 


ear 
1s! 


(re, 
lis 
erg? 
per 


i | 54 08 
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die twO months ago, and not forgotten yet? Then 


there's hope, a great man's memory may outlive 


/ 


perſecute their predeceſſors. Oi vx DT, Sexy, the dead, 
it is true, can make no refiftance, they may be attacked with great 
ſecurity; but ſince they can neither feel nor mead, the ſafety of 
mauling them ſeems greater than the pleaſure; nor perhaps would 
i much miſbeſeem us to remember, amidſt our triumphs over the 
nonſenſical and ſenſeleſs, that we likewiſe are men; that gebemur 
morti, and as Swift obſerved to Burnet, ſhall ſoon be among the 
dead ourſelves. N | IS SEES 8 „ 
cannot find how the common reading is nonſenſe, nor why 
Hamlet, when he laid aſide his dreſs of mourning, in a country 
where it was litter cold, and the air was nipping. and eager, ſhould 


not have a ſuit of ſables. I ſuppoſe it is well enough known, that 


the ſur of ſables is not black. JoHNnsON, „ 1 


A ſuit of ſables was the richeſt dreſs that could be worn in Den- 


mark, STEEVENS, | 


Here again bs an equivoque, In Ma ſin gers 014 Law, we have, 


ct — A cunning grief, J | 
„That's only faced with ſables for a ſhow, 
« But gawdy-hearted, FARMER, | 


wy Nay, then let the devil wear black, for Tt have a fuit of 


fables, | Nay then, ſays Hamlet, if my father be ſo long dead as you 
ſay, let the devil wear black; as for me, ſo far from. wearing a 


mourning dreſs, I'll wear the moſt coſtly and magnificent ſuit that 


can be procured, à ſuit trimmed with ſables. 


Our poet furniſhed Hamlet with a ſuit of ſables on the preſent 


occaſion, not, as I conceive, becauſe ſuch a dreſs was ſuited to a 


| country where it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping and eager,” 
(as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed, ) nor becauſe a ſuit of ſables was the 
tichelt dreſs that could be worn in Denmark,” (as Mr. Steevens 
bas fuggeſted, ) of which probably he had no knowledge, but becauſe 
2 fuit trimmed with fables was in Shaklpeare's time the richeſt dreſs 
worn by men in England, We have had again and again occafion * 
to obſerve, that, wherever his ſcene might happen to be, the cuſtoms 

| of bis own country were ſtill in his thoughts. | l 
hy the ſtatute of apparel, 24 Henry VIII. c. 13, ( article furres,} 
t is 0idained, that none under the degree of an earl may uſe 


fables, 


face of ſables." 


Mop ſays in pis Bloſſoms, 1577, ſpeaking of the extravagance 
pf thoſe times, that a thouſand - ducates were {ometimes. given for 


1 HAM E r 


his life half a year: But, by'r-lady, he muſt build 
churches then: or elfe ſhall he ſufter not thinking 

on, with the hobby-horſe; whoſe epitaph is, Jo, 
O, for, O, the hobbyz-horſe is forgot 


That a ſuit of ſables was the magnificent dreſs of our authort 
time, appears from a paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries : Would 
you not laugh to meet à great «ounſellor of ſtate, in a flat cap, wit 
his trunk-hoſe, and a hobBy-horle cloak, | See fig. 5. in the plat 
_ annexed to King Henny IV, FP. I. Vol. XII.] and yond haberdaſher 
in a velvet gown tiimm'd with fables ?” | 

Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, thus explains zibilii: 


© The ric! furre called ſables.“ — Sables is the {kin of the fable om 
Martin. Sec Cotgrave's French Dict. 1611: **Sebilline. Martre a 
Sebel. The ſable Martin; the beaſt whoſe ſkinne we call ſable,” C011 
| 5 the 1 . | MALONE, der 
* ——- but he muſt build ehurches then: ) Such benefaftors 10 

ſociety were ſure to be recorded by means of the feaſt-day on qu, 
which the patron faints and founders of churches were comme aw 


morated in every patiſh. This cuſtom having been long diſuſed, the 
names of the builders of ſacred edifices are no longer known to the 
vulgar, and are prefervcd' only in antiquarian memoirs. STEFVENS, 

e Suffer not thinking en, with le hobby-horſe ; | Amongſt the 
country May-games there was an bobby-hoifſe, which, when tae 
puritanical humout of thoſe times oppoſed and diſcredited thele 
games, was brought by the pocts and ballad-makers as an inflance 


of the ridiculous zeal of the ſedaties: from theſe ballads Hamlet The 
quotes a line or two. WARBURTON. | 85 ; that 1 
* —— O, the hobby-horſe is forgat.) In Love's Labour's Loft, thi Ao: 
line is alſo introduced. In a imall black letter book, entitled, 11180 
Plays Conſuted, by Stephen Gollon, I find the khobby-horſe exume 
rated in the lift of dances: *+ For the devil (ſays this author) bee- 
fide the beauiic of the houſes, and the ages, ſendeth in gearilh ap- 
parell, maſkes, vzuting, tumbling, dauncing of gigges, galiaroes, 
moriſces, hobbi-horſes,” &c. and in Green's Tu Quogur, 1614, the set 
ſame expreſſion occurs: The other kobby-horſe | perceive 18 10 Hur 
forgotten.“ 5 | | . 1 
In IEXNOTAMIA, or The Marriage of the Arts, 1618, 1 the THY) 
following ftage-direRion: | ; men 
8 « Enter à hobby-borſe, dancing ihe morrice, Ke. Leni 
Again, in Beaumont and Fleicher's Women Plzaſed * mick 
| % Soto. Shall the khobby-horſe be forgot then, Sal; 
„ The hopeful kobby-kyrſe, mall he lie founder'd? Tub! 
| 5 _ ia |; 
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Trumpets ſound. The dumb ſhow follows, 


wr a king and a queen, very. lovingly ; the queen em- 
racing him, and ke her, Shie hntels, and makes ſhow 
of proteſeation unto him, Al- takes her up, and declines 
his head upon her neck: lays ham down upon a bank 
of flowers ; ſhe, ſeeing him aſleep, leaves him. Anon, 
comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, kiſſes it, and 
hours poiſon in the king's cars, and exit. The qucen 
returns; finds the king dead, and makes paſſuonate 
adlion. The poiſoner, with ſome two or three mules, 
comes in again, ſeeming io lament with her. The 
dead body is carried away, The poiſoner woes the 
queen with gifts; ſhe ſeems loath and unuilling 
awhile, but in the end, accepts his love, | Exeunt. 


Org. What means this, my lord? 5 5 
Hau. Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means 


michief.* _ 


f 


The ſcene in which this paſſage is, will very amply confirm all 
that Dr. Warburton has ſaid concerning the hodby-horſe. | 
Ae1vin, in Ben Jouſon's Entertainment for the Queen and Prince at © 


Mikope 8 | 


« But ſee the hobby-horſe is forgot, 

4% Fool, it muſt be your lot, 

« To ſupply his want with faces 

© And fame other buffoon graces.” | „ 
See figure 5, iu the plate at the end of the Firſt Part of Ring 


Han IV. with Mr, Tollet's obſervatious on it, STEEVENS. 


* Marry, this is miching mallecho ; i means miſchief.] To mich 
lenified, originally, to keep hid and out of light; and, as ſuch. 
min generally did it for the purpoſes of lying in watt, it iben 
denied 1o 1ob. And in this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the noun, a 
Acker, hen (peaking of Priace Henry amongſt a gavg of robbers. 
Kall the tHeſſed ſun of heaven prove a micher? Sal! {hr fon of 
England þrove'e thief? And in this ſevſe it is uſed by Chaucer, _ 
ia his (ranflation of Le Roman da la Roſe, where he turns the word 
lun, {which is larron, volenr,) by micher. WARBURTON, 7; | 


E 


| 
' 
| 
| 


80, in The Raging Turk, 1631: 


Spaniſh Dictionary, 1617, is defined malefaflum, I am unable 10 


# quarto,] is printed in a citing career, 4 as. a proper name. 


* 8 


HAMLET, 


n. Belike, this ſhow imports the argument of 
the plays 


Enter Prologue. a 


Hau. We hall know by this fellow: the player 
cannot keep counſel; they'll tell all. 
Orn. Will he ell 1 us what this ſhow meant? 


Dr. Warburton is tight in his explanation of the word =o 


© ..— wilt thou, envious dotard, 
e Strangle my greatne(s in a miching hole? Jv 
Agun, in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: 
| „ —— wherefore thus vainely in bed Lybye mitch you?” 
The quarto reads — munching Mallico. STEEVENs, 


The word micking is daily uſed in the Weſt of England for 


playing truant, or ſculkiog about in private for ſome jiniftcr purpoſe; Neptt 
aud malicho, inaccurately written for malkeco, ſignifies mi ſcieſ; {9 And 
that mic ing malicho is miſchief on the watch for opportunity, When 
Ophelia aſks Hamlet — What means this?“ ſhe applies to him for Abou 
an explanation of what ſhe had not ſeen in the ſhow; and not, as Dr, §ince 
Warburton would have it, the purpoſe for which the ſhow un Unit 
contrived. Belides, malkechor no more fignifies a poiſoner, than 1 

perpetrator of any other crime. HeNnLey, 

=> micking mallecko;] A ſecret and wicked contrivance; : . 

concealed wickedneſs. To mich is a provincial word, and un "Ii 

probably once general, fignifying to lie hid, or play the truant, * 
In Norfolk michers ſignify pilferers. The fignification of miching in . 


the preſent paſſage may be aſcertained by a paſſage in Decker - 
Wonderful Yeare, 4to. 1603: „ Thoſe that could ſhift for a time, - M6 


went moſt bitterly miching and muffled, up and downe, with rue ** 

and wormwood ſtuft into their ears and noſtcills. 49 mb, i 
see alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. Acciapinare. « T0 

micke, to ſhrug or ſneak in ſome corner, and. with powting and lipi 15 


to ſhew ſome anger.“ In a ſubſequent paſſage we find that tie Chan 
murderer before. he poiſons the king makes damnable faces. 


Where our poet met with the word-mallecho, which in Minſheu't ' 


» = 


aſcertain. In the folio, the word is ſpelt malicho. Mallico [ inthe 


MAL, ) 
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Hau. Ay, or any ſhow that you'll ſhow TIP : 
ze not you aſhamed to ſhow, 8 Il not ſhame to 
ll you. what it means. : 


07x, You are naught, you are naught; I'll mark : 
he play. 
Pro. iy us, and for our tragedy, 

Here ſtooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing paltently. 
Haw. Is this a prologue, or the poſy of a riog?. 
Oren. Tis brief, ny lord, 

HAM, As woman's love. 


Enter a King and a Oneen, 


P. Kine. Fall thirty times hath Phobns' cart 
gone round 

Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus orbed ground; 5 

And thirty dozen moons, with borrow' d ſheen,? 

About the world have times twelve chirties been ; 

Cince love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 

Unite commurual 1 in moſt ſacred bands. 


t of 


yen 


nt? 


chan, 


\ 


— Be not you aſhamed to ſhow, &c.] The REI 1 of 
Hamlet with Ophelia, which cannot fail to diſguſt every modern 
reader, is probably ſuch as was peculiar to the young and faſhion- | 
able of the age of Shakſpeare, which was, by no means, an age of 
delicacy, The poet is, however, blameable ; for extravagance of 
thought, not indecency of expreſſion, is the charaReriſtick of mad- 
nels, at leaſt of ſuch madneſs as Thould be repreſented on the ſcene. 

| STEEVENS. | 


13 rat = A le Was Sis o called. Thus, 
Claucer, in The Knight's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit, ver. 2024: 
„ The carter overridden with bis cart. STEEVENS, 


le 10 ! —— orbed ground; ]. So, alſo in our author's Lover's Complaint? | 
n the Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are Hed | 


To the orbed earth,” 'STEEVENS, | _ 6 ro 
2 ſheen, ] Splendor, luſtre, Jounson, > | 


„ ua 


P. Queen. So many journeys may the ſun 300 
moon 15 
Make ns again count o'er, ere love be done! 
But, woe is me, you are ſo fick of late, 
So far from cheer, and from your former flate, - 
"That 1 diſtruſt you. Yet, though I diſtruſt, 
Diſcomfort you, my lord, it nothing muſt: | 
5 For women fear too much, even as they love; 


* 


even as they love; ] Here ſeems to have been a line jg 
which ſhould have rhymed to love, JOHNSON, 7 
| This line is omitted in the folio. Perhaps a triplet was deſign 
and then inftead of love, we ſhould read luft. The folio gives the 
next line tbus: Do . . | 
For women's fear and love holds quaniity,”* _ | 
8 | fy: is EC STEzVEX, 
There is, 1 believe, no inflance of a triplet being uſed ju ou 
author's time. Some trace of the loft line is found in the quart, 
which read; 8 | 
Eitler none in neither aught, &c, | OY | 
Perhaps the words omitted might have been of this import: 
Either none they feel, or an exceſs approve 
In veither aught, or in extremity, | 1 
la two preceding pallages in the quarto, half a line was ina. 
vertently omitted by the compoſitor. See p. 142, ** then ſenjtl/ 
Ilium, ſee ming, &c. and p. 163, „thus conſcience does wake 
cowards of us al: — the words in Italick charaQters arc uot fou 
in the quarto. MALoNE. . | 
Every critick, before he controverts the aſſertions of his pit 
deceſſor, ought to adopt the reſolution of Othello; 
| „ I'll fee, before I doubt; what I doubt, prove.“ 
In Phaer and Twine's Virgil, 1584, the triplets are fo frequent, 
that iv two appoſite pages of the tench book, not leſs tban wn 


are to be met with, They are likewiſe as unſparingly employel 24 
in Golding's Ovid, 1587. Mr, Malone, in a note on The Tenfth 9 
Vol. IV. p. 140, bas quoted a paſſage from this very work, cos 3 

| taining ene inftance of them. In Chapwan's Homer they are all by 
uſed, &c. &c. &c. In The Tenpeſt, AR IV. ſc. i. Many other es. we! 
amples of them occur in Love's Labour's Loft, Act III. ſc. i. as vel 
as in the Comedy of Errors, AG II. and III. &e. &c. — and, ji 7) 
more unluckily for my opponzut, the Prologue to the Mock . 


Tragedy, now under conſideration, coulifts of a triplet, which il 


\ 
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| And women's fear and love hold quantity; : 
n neither aught, or in extremity. | 9 EY 
Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; „ 
And as my love is ſiz d, my fear is ſo.“ . 
Where love is great,“ the littleſt doubts are fear; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows . 
P. KI. Faith, I muſt leave thee, love, and 
ſhortly too; 
My operant powers 5 their functions leave to do: 
And thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind. 
Honour'd, belov'd; and, haply, one as kind 
For huſband ſhalt thou” 
P. QUEEN. O, confound the reſt! bo 
dach love muſt needs be 1 in my breaſt: 
In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt! 
None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt. 
Hau. That's wormwood. 
P. QUEEN. The inſtances,” 
move. 15 
Are baſe W of thrife, but none of love; ; 


and 


5 that ſecond marriage f 


rt: 


inad- 
1c 
wake 
fouud 


our al edition ood at the top of the fins. \ page in which bs 
luppoſed no inſtance of a triplet veidg uſed in our author s time." 
STFEVENS.. 
And as my love is 67 d. my fear is ſo.] Cleopatra expreſſes 
herſelf much in the ſame manner, with regard to her * los 
| the loſs of Antony: 1 | | 
bs our ſize of ſorrow, | | 
% Proportion'd to our cauſe, muſt be as great. 
© As that which makes it.” TH: oBALD. | 
4 Where love. wo Theſe two lines are omitted in the folio. 
WY STERVENS. 
— Operant powers 1 Operant is alive, Shakſpeare gives 
it in Timon of Allens as an epithet to poiſon. Heywood has like- 
vile uſed it in his Royal King and Loyal "ROY? i637: | 
» — may my operant parts | 
* Each one forget their office!“ 
The word is now obſolete. STEEVENS. 
* The ene The motives, Jounson. 


; pres 


zuent, 
| ſeven 
loyel 
nth 
(00s 
e allo 
er er- 
; well 
? el 
Mock 


192 PP EO AM L E T. 


A ſecond time 1 kill my huſband dead, 
When ſecond huſband kiſſes me in bed. 


DE 
A 

—— $i 

e 


P. KING. I do believe, you think what now you 
ſpeak ; 


| But, what we do determine, oft we break: 
| Purpoſe is but the ſlaye to memory; 


Of violent birth, but poor validity: 


Which now, like fruit unripe, flicks on the tree; 


But fall, unſhaken, when they mellow be. 


Moſt neceſſary tis, that we forget 


To pay ourſelves what to ourſelves is debt :! 
What to ourſelves in paſſion we propoſe, 


The paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe; 
The violence of either grief or joy po ee 
Their own enadtures with themſelves deftroy:* : 


Where | joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament;, 


_ Grief joys, Joy grieves, on lender accident. 


This world 1s not for aye; nor tis not ſtrange, 


That even our loves ſhould with our Foriunt 


change; 


For 'tis a queſtion left us yet to prove, 


Whether love lead fortune, or elle fortune love, 


The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies; 
The poor advanc'd makes friends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend: 


For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, | 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 


7 — what 10 ourſelves is debt; ] The performance of a reſolu- 


tion in which only the reſolver is intereſted, is a debt only to hid - 
| ſelf, which he may therefore remit. at pleaſure. * 


Ile violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with themſelves defiroy : ] What grief or jof 


ena or determine in their violence, is revoked in their abatemeut, 
 Enaftures is the word in the quarts ; J all the modern editions have 


tnactors. e, | 


” 


on 


it, 


les 


10 N 
oa 
=- > 


)lue 
im · 


joy 
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Put, orderly to end where 1 began, — ao 

Our wills, and fates, do fo contrary run, | 

That our devices fill are overthrown; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own 

do think thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed; 

But die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dad. 
P. QUEEN. Nor earth to me give food, 2 nor hea⸗ 

ven light! 

Sport and repoſe lock from me, day, id aicht! 

10 deſperation * turn my truſt and hope! 

An anchor's cheer i in priſon be my ſcope! 13 


9 Nor oe” to me give food, ] Thus the qusrto, 1604 The 
folio avd the late editors read: 
VWor earth to give me food.. 
An impetative or optative verb was evidently Intended here, ab 
in the followiug line: 
«« Sport and repoſe lock from me," &c. e 


A very ſimilar imprecation, — | 
' 6 Day, yield me not thy. light; nor nigbt, thy reſt!“ ez | 


occurs in King Richard III. See Vol. XV. p. 444. STEEVENS. 


* To deſperation &c.] This and the following line are omitted in 
the folio. STESVENS. | 


* An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope !] May my whole ndert 


| and enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare f in a . Anchor id 
for anchoret, JOHNSON, . 


This abbreviation of the word dale is was ancient. I find 
jt in the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde : „ We, baue robbed and killed nonnes, holy aunkers; 
preeftes, clerkes,“ Ke. Again, «+ the foxe will be an aunker, for 
he begynneth to preche.” | TOR 

Again, in The Vifon of Pierce R C 

« As an fers and bermits that hold them in * ſelles.“ 

This and tbe foregoing line are not in the folio. 1 believe we 
ſhould read—anchor's chair. So, in the ſecond Satire "wi any 
fourth book, edit. 1602, p. 18: | 

« Sit ſeveri yetes pining in an anchore's chere, 
N Te win dome h {hreds of minivere. 
Fein: 

The old. eopieh ade Jaf anchor s chett; The corredion — 

made by Mr. Theobald. MaLoNE: | | | 


VoL XXII. e oe” | 0 


194 HAMLET, 


Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of jo 
Meet what I would have well, and it e 
Both here, and hence, purſue me laſting ſtrife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 
Han. If ſhe ſhould break it NOW, 
[ To Oentuy, 
P; Kine. "Tis deeply ſworn. Sweet, leave me 


here a while; Thi 
My ſpirits grow dall, and fain I wonld beguile C 
The tedions day with ſleep. [Glu F 
,,,, Sleep rock thy brain; love 

And never come miſchance between us twain! 
Ei. the 1 
Hau. 1 kaw like you this play?  - othe 
Queen. The lady doth proteſt too much, me- bn 
thinks. Wl 
Ham. O, but ſhe'll keep her word. 'F 
| Kine, Have you heard the argument? Is there WIN bern 
no offence in't? FARE 
_ Ham, No, no, they do but jeſt, poiſon in jeſt; bis 
2 no offence ithe world. Ri 
KING. What do you call the play ? * 
Hau. The mouſe-trap. * Marry, how? Tropi- 9 
cally, This play i is the image of a murder done in "ep 
nh | Gonzago 18 the duke's name; his wile 1 
| and 
C 1 he mouſe-trop ] He calls it the mouſe-trap, becauſe | it is | ar 
* — the thing bas 

6 In which he'll catch the conſcience of the king.“ 

| STEEVENS, 2 
: — Cn is the Ae name 3] Thus all the old copies: wh 
yet in the ſtage-diredion for the dumb ſhow, and the ſubſequent Int 


entrance, we have. Enter à king and queen,” &c, and in the 24 
latter part of this ſpeech both the quarto and folio read, 

© —— Lucianus, nephew to the king.” 
This ſeeming inconliftency however may be reconciled, Though 
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Baptiſta : * you ſhall ſee anon; 'tis a knaviſh piece 
of work: But what of that? your majeſty, and we 
that have free ſouls, it touches us not: Let the 
gall d jade wince, our withers are ee _— 


Enter LUCIANUS.. 


This is one Lncianus, nephew to the king.“ 
Orn. You are as good as a chorus, my lord.“ 


. Bau. I could interpret between you, and your 


love, if I could ſee the erben dallying.“ 


the interlude 3 18 "the image of the der ot a duks of Wiang; or in 


benen perſon of hes fable a ting. MALONE, 


Gs — Baptifla:] Baplifia is, I Wien in Italian, the name 
| always ys of a man. Jonssox. | 
| believe Battiſta is never uſed ſingly by the Itallans, being uni- 
e formly compounded with Giam (for Giovanni), and meaning, of 
courſe, 70% the Baptiſt. Nothing more was therefore neceſſary to | 
| dete& the forgery of She bbeare's Letters on the Engliſh N en, tha 85 
lt; | his aſcribiog them tp Battiſa Augeloni. RiTS0N, = 
Let the galld jade win ce.] This 1 A proverbi faying. 
So, iu Damon and Pythias, 15822 
„I know the gall'd horſe will ſooneſt wince.” \$1EEVENS; 
pi-  —— nephew to the king.] i. e. to the king in the play then I 
in repreſented, The modern editors, following Mr. Theobald, read— -- 
| nephew to the duke, —though they bave not followed that editor in 
le, lubſtitutivg duke and dutcheſs, for king and queen, in the duvib ſhow 
and ſubſequent entrance. There is no need of vepariing from the 
old copies. See n. 5. MALONE, . 
9 You are as good as a chorus, &c.] The uſe to which Shakſpeare 
converted the chorus, may be ſeen in King wy V. 
5 HexLzr. 
g * Ham, J could interpret. &e.] This refers to the interpreter, 
ies: who formerly ſat on the ſtage at all motions or Puppet: Nes, aud 
vent interpreted to the audience. 
the So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
« O excellent notion! O exceeding puppet ! 7 
„ Now will he interpret for her.“ „„ 
uph we, in eee 8 e o Wi, 1621: — 1; was 1 


other words founded upon that flory, the pott might make the 


/ 
DEE IT 


= HAMLET, 


Ork. Von are keen, my lord, you are keen, 
Hau. It would coſt you a n to take off 


wy edge. 


075. Süll better, and worſe.“ | 
Hau. So you miſtake your boſbands.* —Begin, 


| murderer leave wy damnable faces, and begin. 


that penn'd the moral of Man' $ wit, the dialogue of Dives, and for 
Leven years' ſpace was abſolu te interpreter of the puppets.” STEvins, 


Still better, and worſe,) 3 i. e. better in regard to the wit of your 


double e 3 N e en 


STEEVENS, 


3 So you wittake your  buſbonds;] . So you muſt take Jour 
buſbands ; that is, For better, for worſe. JOHNSON. | 


Mr. Theobald propoſed the ſame reading in his Shakſprer 


Reſtored, however he loſt it afterwards. STEEVENS, | 


So you wiltake your kuſbands.] 1 believe this to be right: the 
word is ſometimes uſed in this ludicrous manner. * Your true 
trick, raſcal, (ſays Urſula in Bartholomew Fair,) muſt be to be ever 


buſie, and ni ale away the bottles and cans, before * ve hall 


drunk off,” FARMER. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of 4ugurss 6 — mij fa 


torches from the chandry, and give them one.“ 


Again, in The Elder Brother of Fletcher : 
6 I fear he will perſuade me to miſtake him.“ 
Again, in CHreſtoleros; Seven bookes fof Epigrams wrilten by J. N 


Hue Baſtard] 1598. Lib, VII. Epig. xviii: 


„ Caius hath brought from forraine landes 
« A ſootie wench, with many haudes, 
* Which doe in goolden letters ſay 
<< She is his wife, not Rolne away. 
He mouglt have ſav'de, with ſmall diſcretion, 
Paper, inke, and all confeſſion: 
4+ For none that ſee'th her face and making, 
„Will judge her ſtolne, but by miſtaking.” 
Again, in Queſiions of Profitable and Pleaſant Concernings, Ke, 
1594: Better I were now and then to ſuffer his remiſſe mother to 
miflale A quarter or two of corne, to buy the knaye a coat with,” ke. 
STEEVENS, 


I believe the meaning is—you Fa amiſs fyr yourſelves to take 


| vidancy for the worſe. Lou ee take em wy for the better, 


Toure 


| 
2 


ke. 
r to 
' ke, 
ENS, 
take 
iter, 
II. 


* 
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Come | 
8 croakitig raven 


Doth bellow for revenge. 
Loc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
time agreeing; 
Confederate ſeaſon, elſe no creature ſeeing; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds * collected, 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magick and dire property, 
On wholeſome life uſurp immediately. 
| Pours the poiſon into the Reeber's ears. 
Hau. He poiſons him i the garden for his eſtate. 
His name's Gonzago: the ſtory is extant, and writ- 
ten in very choice Italian: You ſhall ſee anon, how 
the marderer gets the love of Gonzago' s wiſe, 
Orn. The king riſes. 
Hau. What! frighted with falſe fire!“ 
Queen. How fares my lord? EE 
Por. Give o'er the play. 
| Kine, Give me ſome light: away! 
Por, Lights, lights, lights!“ by 
; [ Exeunt all but HAMLET and HonAriO. 
Hau. Why, let the ſtrucken deer go Weep,” 
The hart ungalled play: 
For ſome muſt watch, while ſome muſt ſleep 1 
Thus runs the world away. 


1 — midnight weeds BY The force of the eplthet—aidaicht, 
vill be beſt diſplayed by a correſponding paſlage in Macbeth > 41 
e Root of bemlock, digg d i the dark.” STEEVENS. 
© What! frighted with felſe fire 7] This ſpeech. is omitted in the. 
quartos. STEEVENS. | 
* Lights, lights, lights ] The quartos give this ſpeech to Polonivs, 
| STERVENS, 
In the folio All is prefixed to this ſpeech. MALONE, 
— Jrnahen 4 deer go i See vol. VIII. p. 208, n. 6. 
— 
0 3 | 
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198 £55, eee . 


Would not this, ſir, and a baren of feathers, (if 
the reſt of my fortunes turn Turk with me,) With 


two Provencial roſes on my razed ſhoes,* get me a 
tellowthip in a cry of e lir? 


* Would not this, fir, and a . fore of Nane Kc. 


the llage in Shakſpeare' s time, MALONE. 
I believe, fince the Engliſh ſtage began, feathers were worn b 
every compauy of players that could afford to purchaſe them. 


ST EEVENS, 


» — turn Turk witk me,] This expreſſi on has occurred already 
in Much Ado about Nothing, and I have met with it in ſeyeral 


old comedies. So, in Greene's Tu Quoque, 1614 ; *+ This is to turn 
* Turk, from an abſolute and moſt compleat gentleman, to a mofi 


abſurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.” It means, I believe, no more 
than to change condition fantaſtically. Again, in Decker's Hor 


More, 1635 


tis damnation, | 

« If you turn Turk again.“ 
Perhaps the phraſe had its riſe from ſome 1 ſtory like that 
of Ward and Danſiker, the two famous pirates; an account of 


_ whoſe overthrow was publiſhed by A. Barker, 2609 3 and, in 1612. 


a play was written on the fame an at called 4 4 Chrifies turn'd 
T urk, STEEVENS. 6. 


2 — Provencial roſes : in my razed PUR rod copies i- 
vincial.] Why provincial roſes? Undoubtedly we ſhould read 


Provencial, or (with the French g) Prov-ngal, He means roſes of 


Provence, a beautiful T2 of roſe, and formerly much culliivated, 

| So 12 T. WARTON, 

They are fill more cultivated than any other flower of the ſawe 
tribe. STEEVENS. 

When ſhoe-ftrings were worn, they were covered, where they 


met in the middle, by a ribband, gathered 1 in the form of a roſe, 
So, in an old ſong: 


„ Gil-de--Roy was a bonny boy, | 
„% Had roſes tull his ſhoon.” JOHNSON. 


| Theſe roſes are often mentioned by our ancient dramalch 
writers. 


So, in The Dwil's Law-caſe, 1623: 


„ With over blown roſes to hide your gouty ancles.” 
Again, in The . Girt, gene 2» —— many h bandſow 


It appear; 
from Decker's Culs Hornebooke, that feathers were much worn ou 


4 
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Honk. Half a ſhare. 


legs in filk ftockings have villainous ſplay- feet, for all their great 
70/18.“ . „„ | | : 
2 reading of the quartos is raz'd. ſhoes ; that of the folio 5 
1% ſhoes. Razed ſhoes, may mean flaſhed ſhoes, i. e. with cuts or 
openings in them. The poet might have written raiſed ſhoes, i. e. 
ſhoes with high heels ; ſuch as by adding to the ſtature, are ſuppoſed 
to increaſe 'the dignity of a player. In Stubb's Anatomie of Abuſes, 
1595, there is a chapter on the corked ſhoes in England, which - (he 
| ſays) beare them up two inches or more from the ground, &c. ſome 
of red, blacke, &c. razed, carved, cut, and ſtitched, cc. | 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. IX. ch. xlviis = 


7 „Then wore they ſhoes of caſe, now of an inch-broad, 
f Corked high.” 3 N | 

6 Mr. Pope reads—rayed ſhoes, i. e. (as interpreted by Dr. Johnſon) 

7 « ſhoes braided in lines,” Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1353, mentions 


women's hoods reyed or ſtriped. Katie is tbe French word for a 
ripe. Jobaſon's Collefion of Ecclefiaſtical Laws informs us, under 
the years 1222 and 1353, tbat in diſobedience of the canon, 
the clergy's ſhoes were checquered with red and green, exceeding 
long, and variouſly pinked. | 17 . 


7 The reading of the quartos may likewiſe receive additional ſup- 

. port, Bulwer, in his Artificial Changeling, ſpeaks of gallants who 

4 pink and raze their ſatten, damaſk, and Duretto ſkins. To raze and 
to race, alike ſignify to ſtreak. See Minſheu's Did. in v. To reſe. 
The word, though differently ſpelt, is uſed in nearly the ſame ſig- 

» nification in Markbam's Country Farm, p. 585; *+ —— baking all 

4 (1, e. wafer cakes) together between two irons, having within them 

f | many raced and checkered draughts after the manner of ſmall 


ſquares.“ STEEVENS. | 
— cry of players,] Alluſion to a pack of houuds. 
- | | = WARBURTON. 
| A pack of hounds was once called a cry of hounds, 80, in The 
Tuo Noble Kinſmen, by Beaumont and Fletcher: , 
„ _—and well have halloo'd | 
do a deep cry of hounds.” _ | | £11 ol 
Again, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 40g | MY 
$6 ——— A cry more luncable | | | . 


K „Was never hallood to, or cheer'd with horn.“ 
Milton, likewiſe, haz—*+ A cry of hell-hounds. STEEVENS, 
——a cry of players,] A treop or company. of players. 80, is 
W Coriglanus : 1 e EF 8 
„ You have made good work, 


0 4 


% You and your Gy." 


* 


„% ae 


Ham. A whole one, I.“ Ee, 

For thou doſl know, O Damon dear, 
This realm diſmantled was 

Of Jove bimſelf; and now reigns here 

A very, very peacock. “ 


Again, in 4 flrange Hor ſe- race, by Thomas Decker, 1613; 
„ The laſt race they ran, (for you muſt know they ran many,) un 
fiom a cry of ſerjeants-. MALONE, | RE 1 


Hor. Half a ſhare. | | 8 5 
Ham 4 whole one, I.] It ſhould be, I think, 
A whole one; —ay,— LIES 
For &c. 8 ; . | 
The actors in our author's time had not annual ſalaries as at preſent, 
The whole recejpts of each theatre were divided into ſhares, of 
Which the proprietors.of the theatre, or kouſe-keepers as they were 
called, had ſome ; and each ador had one or more ſhares, or pan 
of a ſhare, according to bis merit. See The Account of the Ancint 
| Theatrgs, Vol. III. MALONE, | „ 


| A whole one, I, in familiar language, means no more than-l 
think myſelf entitled to a whole one, STEEVENS, 
5 0 Damon dear,] Hamlet calls Horatio by this name in 


alluſion to the celebrated friendſhip between Damon and Pythias, A 
A play oo this ſubje& was written by Richard Edwards, and pub- Wee, 
liſhed in 1582. STEEVENS. 5 225 | 
The friendſhip of Damon and Pythias is alſo enlarged upon in: | 
book that was probably very popular in Shakſpeare's youth, Sit Ir 
Thowas Elliot's Governour, 1553. MALONE. 9 ON the 
5 Avery, very - peacock.] This alludes to a fable of the bid | 
chooling a king; inflead of the eagle, a peacock. POPE. T 
| The old copies have it paiock, paicocke, and pajocke, I ſubſtitute rſt 
addock, as neareſt to the traces of the corrupted reading. I have, * 
Bs Mr, Pope ſays, been villing to ſubſtitute any thing in the place No 
of his peacock. He thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds chooling pai 
a king; inſtead of the zagle, a peacock. I ſuppoſe, he muſt weai 8 
the fable of Barlandus, in which it is faid, the birds, being weary fall 
of their ſtate of anarchy, moved for the ſetting up of a king; aud Dit 
the peacock Nas eleded on account of his gay feathers, But, with gaz: 
fubmiſſion, in this paſſage of our Sbakſpeare, there is not the la 5 
mention made of the eagle in antitheſis to the peacoct ; and it mut le 
be by a very uncommon figure, that Jove himſelf flands in the F BY 


place of bis bird, I think, Hamlet is ſetting his fether' aud 


J); 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
Hon. Yon might have rhymed. 
Ham. O good Horatio, VII take the ghoſt's word 
for a thouſand pound. Didſt perceive? 
Hor. Very well, my lord. wh 
Ham. Upon the talk of the poiſoning,—— 
Hok. I did very well note him. 
Ham, Ah, ha Come, ſome muſick; come, the 
tecorders.— 
For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why 5 belike, he likes it not, perdy. - — 


uncle's charaders in contraſt to each other: and means to ſay, that 
by his father's death the ſtate was ſtripp'd of a godlike monarch, 

and that now iu his ſtead reign'd the moſt deſpicable poiſonous 
animal that could be; a mere paddock or toad. PAD, bufo, rubets 
major 5 a toad. This word I take to be of Hamlet's own ſubſlitu- 
ting. The verſes, repeated, ſeem to be flom ſome old ballad; in 


| which, rhyme being neceſſary, [ doubt, not but the lat verſe” ran 


thus: 
A very, ase. TusonAlp. 85 | . 
A peacock ſeems proverbial. for a fool. Thus, Gaſcoigne in bis 
Weeds: 3 . 
ho A theefe, a cowarde, and a practcle foole.” | 3 
FARMER. 
be the laſt eas of this act, Hamlac; 1 of che Wet ules 
the expreſhon which Theobald would introduce: 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
«'Snch dear concernments hide?“ | 


The.reading, peacock, which I believe to be tbe true one, was 
firſt introduced by Mr. Pope. 


Mr. Theobald is unfaithful in bis account of the old copies, 
No copy of authority reads —paicocke, The quarto, 1604, hat 


| faiock ; the folio, 1623, paiocke, 


Shakſpeare, 1 ſuppoſe, means, that tbe king Rruts about with a 
falſe pomp, to which he bas no a See Florio's Italian 
Didionary, 1568: % Pavonnegiare. * up and down, Rey 
g:zing upon bimſelf, as a peacock doth,” MALONE., | 


? Why then belile,] Hamlet was going on to draw the son- 
8 when the courtiers cntered, JOHNSON, G 


8 92— 4. likes it not, ads, ee is a \ corrnption of jar Dies, 


—— — ũ k 7 
- 6 


per'd. 


and is not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The Play of ti 


love of drink (hall not be forgotten, ee 


„„ Mb 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ aud GUILDENSTERN, Ha: 

Gu! 

Come, ſome muſick. Ha 
GuiL. Good my lord, vouch ſafe me aword with dileale 
_ you. ſhall c 

Ham. Sir, a whole hiſtory. therel 


Guit. The king, fir, —— 
Hau. Ay, fir, what of him? 
_ Guir. Is, in mid retirement, marvellous diſtem. 


Hau. With drink, fir ??. 


Goll. No, my lord, with choler. Re 
Ham. Your wildom ſhould ſhow, itſelf mor: ere y 
richer, to ſignify this to the doctor; for, for me to H, 
put him to his purgation, would, perhaps, Pluuge moth 
him into more choler. | Re 
Gurk. Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into H 
ſome frame, and tart not ſo wildly from my affair R 
Bam. I am tame, fir:—pronounce. temp 
Goll. The queen, your mother, in moſt 95 own 
allliction of ſpirit, hath ſent me to you. H 
Hau. You are welcome. R 
 Guit. Nay, good my lord, this conntely is not Wl voic 

of the right breed. If it hall pleaſe you to make Den 
me a wholeſome anſwer, 1 will do your mother's | 
commandment: if not, your pardon, and my te - 


tarn, ſhall be the end of my buſineſs. 


Four P's, 1569: 
ln that, you Palmer, + as deputie, 2 | 
* May cleerly diſcharge him, pardie.” STEEVENS. 


9 With drink, fir ?] Hamlet takes particular care. that his uacle! 


th 
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Hau. Sir, I cannot, 

Gurl. What, my lord? 

Hau. Make you a wholeſome aalwer : my wit's 
diſeaſed : But, fir, ſuch anſwer as I can wake, you 
hall command; or, rather, as you lay, my mother: 
therefore no more, but to tac matter: My Or, | 
you lay, —— 

Ros. Then thus ſhe ſays ; Your behaviour hath 


ruck her into amazement and admiration, 


Hau. O wonderful fon, that can ſo aftoniſh'a 
mother —But is there no ſequel at the heels of this 
mother's admiration ? impart. 

Ros. She defires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, 
ere yon go to bed. 
Bam. We ſhall obey, were ſhe ten times our 
mother. Have you any further trade* with us? 
Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 
Hau. And do ſlill, by theſe pickers and ſealers.* 
Ros. Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſ- 
temper? you do, ſurely, bar the door upon your 


own liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 
HAM. Sir, I lack advancement. 


Ros, How can that be, when you have the 
voice of the wg bimſelf for your ſucceſſion i in 


| Denmark! * 


ue trade —1 Further buſineſs; further dealing. 
TOO. 
— 7 theſe 8 e.] By theſe bands. Johnson. 


By theſe bands, ſays Dr. Jobnſon; and rightly. But the phraſe 
is taken from our church catechiſm, where the catechumen, in his 


duty to bis neighbour, is taught to er his hands from e and 
ſealing. WRAIL Lv. 


i —— when you have the voice of the ling kimſelf Jer your Jute 


hen i in in Yeo p. 33, n. 6. MALONE., 


n 
|| 

„ 
| 

f 

} 

i 

* 
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proverb i 18 N maſty.* 


Hau. Ay, fir, but, While the graſs out —the 


Enter the Play wy with Recorders. 


0. the recorders 2 lat me ſee 0e withdray 


with you: '—Why do you go about to recover the 


wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil? 


| C 78 fir, but, While the graſs graws,—the proverb is — 


muſty.] The remainder of this old proverb is preſerved in Whet. 


ſto ne s Promos and Caſſandra, 15 78: 
„. Whylſt graſs doth growe, oft ſterves the ſeely buli. 
Again, in The Paradiſe of Daintie Deviſes, 1578: | | 
„To whom of old this proverbe well it ſerves, 
« While graſs doth growe, the filly horſe he flares.” 
Hamlet means to intimate, that whilſt he is waiting for the ſuc. 


ceſſion to the throne of Denmark, he my nn be taken off by 
death. ee 


6 —— Kecorders.] i. e. a Lind of large flute, See Vol. VII. 


P 149, nu. 6. 


To record anciently ſignified to ſing or modulate, STEVEN, 
WE withdraw with you:] Theſe laſt words have no meaning, 


as they ftand; yet none of the editors have attempted to amend 


them. They were probably ſpoken to the players, whom Hamlet 
wilhed to get rid of: —I therefore ſhould ſuppoſe that we ought to 


e withdraw you; or, ( fo vitheraw, will you?” 


M. MASON, 

Here Mr. Malone adds the following flage dire dion:— [ Ialiig 
Cuildenſiern aſide.] But the foregoing obſcure words may refer t 
ſome gefture which Guildenſtern had uſed, aud which, at firſt vs 
interpreted by Hamlet into a fignal for him to attend the ſpeaker 
into another room, «© To withdraw with you?” (ſays be) l 


that your meaning? But finding his friends continue to wore 
myſteriouſly about him, he adds, with ſome reſeutment, a queſtion 
more eaſily intelligible. STEEVENS. 


8 —— recover the wind of a+ 80, in an ancient MS. a 


| enlitled The Second Maiden's Tragedy 


©. ——— Is that next? 
* W. then L have your era in . wind,” 


*STEEVENG, 
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Gui. O, my lord, if wy duty be too bold, my 


love is too unmannerly.“ 


Hau. I do not well underſiand that. Willyou 
play upon this pipe ? | | Rh 
GUIL. My lord, I cannot, | 
Hau. I pray you. 195, 2 . 
Goll. Believe me, I cannot. 9 
Hau. I do beſeech you. 
Guit, I know no touch of i it, my PW Y 


Hau. Tis as eaſy as lying: 2 theſe Fa. 
tages with your fingers and thumb,“ give it breath 


Again, in n Worthineſs of Wales ? 
+ Their cunning can with craft ſo cloke a troeth, 
it That hardly we ſhall have them in the winde, 
« To ſmell them forth or yt their fineneſs finde.“ 
HENDERSON. 


90, my. lord, if my duty ' be too bold, my lebe i is too unmannerly,] 


| 1, e. if my duty to the king makes me preſs you a little, my love 
to jou makes me ftill more importunate. If that wakes me 20 


this makes me even unmannerly, WARBURTON, 
I believe we ſhould read my love is not unmannerly. My cone 


| ception of this paſſage is, that, in conſequence of Hamlet's moving 


to take the recorder, Guildenſtern alſo ſhifis his ground, in order 
to place himſelf beneath the prince in his new poſition, This 
Hamlet ludicrouſly calls „ going about to recover the wind,” Kc, 


| and Guildenſtern may anſwer properly enough, I think, and like 


a courtier; „ if my duty to the king makes me 700 bold in preſſing 


Jou upon a diſagreeable ſubje c, my love to you will make me not | 
| lamannerly, in ſhewing Frm all e marks of * aud at⸗ 


tention, TyRWHITT, 


ge —1 The holes of a Ginn. Jonxsox. | 


— and thumb,] The firſt quarto reads—with your fingers ond | 
tle umber. This may probably be the ancient name for that piece 
of moveable braſs at the end of a flute which is either raiſed or 


| depreſſed by the finger. The word umber is uſed by Stowe the 


chronicler, who, deſcribing a ſingle combat between two knights — 
un, ” he braſt up hin znr hyde. times,” Here, the amber 


| 
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Wich your mouth; and it will difcobrte moſt elg. 
quent muſick. Look you, theſe are the ſtops. 


you would ſeem to know my ſtops; you would 


| Agaio, in the ſecond book of Lidgate on the Trojan War, 151 


cerned in the government of the ventages or flops. If a record 


ſhadow, an umbrella, or any thing that ſhades or hides the fact 


applied to the braſs key that covers the hole in the German flute, 
So, Spenſer uſed umbriere for the viſor of the helmet, as Rouss 
| "Ou of the gp of England uſes me in the. ſame ſenſe. 


e the foes] The ſounds formed by occaliovally Ropping 


| logue to King Henry Ve 


Gul. But theſe cannot I command to any Ut. 
terance of harmony; I have not the ſkill, 

Ham. Why, look you now, bow unworthy 1 
thing you make of me? You would play upon me: 


pluck ont the heart of my myſtery; you would 
ſound me from my loweſt note to the top of ny 


compaſs : and there is much muſick, excellent Pc 

voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you makeit and 

means the viſor of the helmet. 9955 in enfer Faen Queent, P 
Book III. c. i. ft. 42: 

© But the brave maid would not diſarmed My. E 

„ But only vented up her umbriere, _ | 

&« And fo did let her goodly viſage to appere.“ : 

| Again, Book IV. c. iv: a. 

| % And therewith ſmote him on his umbriere.” edit 


«© Thorough the umber into Troylus' face.“ STEEVENs, 


11 a recorder had a braſs key like the German Flute, we are to 
follow the reading of the quarto ; for then the thumb is not con- 


was like a tabourer's pipe, which has no braſs key, but has a flop 
for the thumb, we are to read —Govern theſe ventages wilk yuu 
finger and thumb. In Cotgrave's Dictionary, ombre, ombrar, 
ombricre, and ombrelle, are all from the Latin umbra, and fignily a 


from the ſun; and hence they may have been applied to any thing 
that hides or covers another; as for example, they may have been 


ToLLET. 


the holes, while the . 1s played ei, 50, in the ro- 


* Rumour is a ide | | 
„ And of fo ly and ſo plain a Jn,” 14 Maron. 
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ſpeak, | 'Shlood, do you think, I am ale to be 
lay'd on than a pipe? Call me what inſtrument 
you will, though you can fret me, 285 cannot t play 
upon 1885 ONE 


Enter POLONIUS. 

God bleſs yon, fir? _ 

Pol. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with you 
and preſently. 
| Ham. Do yon ſee yonder cloud, chat 8 almoſt in 
ſhape of a camel? | 

Pol. By the maſs, and tis Uke a a. indeed. : 

Haw, Methinks; it is like a weaſel.“ 


eu, 


editions thus: 

Ham, Methinks, it is like an ouzle, ve. 
Pol. It is black like an ouzle. | 
The firſt folio reads, —1t is like @ weazel. 
Pol. It is back'd like a weazel—: and what occafion for altera- | 

tion there was, I cannot diſcover. The weaſel is remarkable for 
the length of its back; but though I believe a black weaſel is not 


* Mellin li, ke. Thie paſſage has deen printed i in modern 5 


log eaſy to be found, yet it is as likely that the cloud ſhould reſemble 
oY | aweaſel in ſhape, as an ouzle (i, e. black-bird) in colour, | 
ap Mr. Tollet obſerves, that we might read—““ it is beck'd like 2 
4 weaſel,” i. e. weaſel-ſnouted. So, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of 
15 | England, p. 172: „ if he be weſell-becked.” Quarles uſes this 
* term of reproach in his Virgin Widows t Go you wearel-ſnouted, 


| addle-pated,” &c, Mr. Tollet adds, that Milton in bis Lycidas, 
| calls a promontory beaked, 1. e. Fenin! like the best of a bird, 
or a ſhip, STEEVENS. | = 


Ham, Methinks it is like a wearel. | 

Pol. It is back'd like a weazrls] Thus the quarto, 1604, and the 
folio. In a more modern quarto, that of TOxE; back'd the E | 
reading, was corrupted into black. 

Perhaps in the original edition the words camel and weazel were 
| buffled out of their places. The poet = bave intended the 
Ualogue to dee us 0 ; 
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pol. It is back'd like a weaſel, 

I e Ham. Or, like a whale? | 
| x Pot. Very like a whale. 

4 5 Hau. Then will I come to my mother by and 
= by: —They fool me to te top of my bent. —I vil 


Let 1 
] wil 


My 1 


* come by and by. How 
3 Por. I will fay eo; t Polin To 
Hau. By the by is eaſily Ti Leave me, 


1 friends. { Exeunt Ros. Goll. Hon. 6, 
Tis now the very witching time of night; 

© When churchyards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes ont 
3 Contagion to this world: Now could 1 drink hot 


blood, 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day © 
. Would 3 to look on. Soft; now to my mo- 
ther.— En 
5 "og K 
% Ham, Do you i fee yonder lud, car almoſt; in the ku To 
| of a weazel? | 
«© Pol, By the maſs, and 'tis like a weazel, indeed. ] yi 
« Ham. Methinks, it is like a camel. | 
« Pol. It is back'd like a camel. , 
The proſuberant back of a camel ſcems more to reſemble a cloud, 1 
; than the back of a weazel does. MALONE, 44 
They fool me to the top of my zent.] They compel wie to play 3 
the fool, till I can endure it no longer. JOHNSON. a 
Perhaps a term in archery; i. e. as far as the bow will admit of 
being bent without breaking. Douc:. "my 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter aye]: Thus "IP quarts. ne 80 
folio reads: Sh 
And lo ſuch bitter buſineſs ar the day ke. Maloxz. low: 
The expreſſion bitter buſineſs is ill in uſe, and though at preſent Duk 
: a n vulgar phraſe, might not have been ſuch in the age of Shaklpeare. "A 
The bitter day is the day rendered hateful or bitter by the com- whic 
miſſion of ſome act of miſchief, 1 
Watts, in his Logick, ſays, „ Bitter is an equivocal word ; thert _ 
is bitter wormwood, there are bitler words, there are bitter enemies, 
and a bitter cold morning,” d It 1s in e any thing unpleal bg 5 
or hurtful. STEEVENS., | 
95 
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O, heart, loſe not thy nature; 10 not ever 
The ſoul of Nero enter this few boſom: 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 8 

Iwill ſpeak daggers to her,” bat uſe none; 

My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites: 

How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſhent,® 

To give them leals * never, 155 loul, conſent! 
„ [ Exit, 


$GENE 1 


A Room in the fame. 


Enter King, ROSENCRANTZ, and Gun sfx. 


Kixd. I like him not; nor ſtands 4 it ſafe with us, 
To let his madneſs range. Therefore, prepare you; 


I your commiſſion will forthwith deſpatch, 


37 will ſpeak daggers to 105 1 A ſimilar expteſſion occurs in 


| The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606 « They are pcllilcnt fellows, they 


ſpeak nothing but bodkins.” It has been already obſerved, ma 4 
bodkin auciently fignified a ſhort dagger. STFEVENS, 


* — be ſhent, ] To fhend, is to reprove harſhly, to treat with 
rough language. 80, in The Coxcomb of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
„% —— We ſhall be /hent ſoundly.” STEEVENS, 
See Vol. XVII. p. 414, u. 8. MaLone, 
Skent ſeems to mean ſomething more than reprocl, by the fol⸗ 


| lowing paſſage from The Mirror for Magiſtrates: Thomas Mowbray, 


Duke of Norfolk, is the ſpeaker, and he relates bis having beurayed 
the Duke of Glouceſter and his confederates to the King, « for 
which ( ſays he) they were all tane and /hent.” 
Hamlet ſurely means, „ however my mother may be hurt, 
wounded, or puniſh'd, by my wares, let me never conſent” Kc. 
HENDERSON 
To give them Ho J i. e. rat them 1 in execution. 


ver. XXII. „„ 


WARBURTON: | 


TEES HAMLET, 


And he to England ſhall along with you:“ | 
The terms of our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard ſo near ns, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes.“ 


GUIL, We will oneſelyes: provide! 


I like him not; nor fands it ſafe with us, 

To let his madneſs range. Therefore, prepare you; 

J your commiſſion will forthwith deſpatch, 
| And he to England ſhall along with you: ] In The Hifon o 
Hamblelt, bl. 1. the king does not adopt this ſcheme of feuding 
Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius; and though he 
is deſcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was {lain by Hamlet, by 
apprehenſion leſt he might himſelf meet the ſame fate as che old 
courtier, is aſſigned as the motive for his wiſhing the prince out 
the kingdom. This at fiſt inclined me to think that this ſhot 
ſcene, either from the negligence. of the copyiſt or the printer, 
might have been miſplaced; but it is certainly printed as the author 
intended, for in the next ſcene Hamlet ſays to his mother, „I mi 
to England; ; you know that?” before the Try cOua have head 
of the death of Polonius. MALONE. 


3 Out of his lunes, ] | [The folio reads — Out of his unacie,) 
The old quartos, 


Out of lis brows, 8 
This was from the ignorance of the firſt editors; as is this un- 
| neceſſary Alexaudrine, which we owe to the players, The pot, 
I am perſuaded, wrote, | 

— 4s do hourly grow 

Out of his lunes. | 
i, e. his madneſs, frenzy. THEOBALD, 


I take brows to be, properly read, frows, which, I think, i! 

provincial word for ferverſe humours ; which being, I ſuppoſe, 
not underſtood, was changed to lanacias. But of this I am not 
confident. Jouxsox. | 


1 would receive Theobald's emendation, becauſe Watte 
uſes the word lunes in the lame ſenſe in The Merry Wives of Windjir 
and The Winter's Tale. 

I have met, however, with an inſtance in ſupport of D. 
| Johalos's wo | 
„ were you but as favourable as you are frowiſh—." 

Tully's Love, by Greene, 1616, 


Perhaps, however, $bakſpeare deſigned a metaphor from horuel 
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Moſt holy and religious fear it is, 

To keep thole many many bodies ſafe, 

That live, and feed, upon your majeſty. 

Ros. The fingle and peculiar life is bonnd; 

With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 

| To keep itſelf from 'noyance; but much more 
That ſpirit, upon whoſe weal * depend and reſt 
The lives of many. The ceaſe of majeſty 


cattle, whoſe powers of being dangerous increaſe with the growth 
| of their brows, STEEVENS, | 1 | Mg 4 
The two readings of brows and lunes—when taken in conneQion 
with the paſſages reſerred to by Mr. Steevens, in The Winter's Tale 
and The Merry Wives of Windſor, plainly figure farth the image 
under which the King apprehended danger from Hamlet: — viz, 
chat of a bull, which, in his frenzy, might not only gore, but puſh 
him from his throne. — © The hazard that hourly grows out of his 
rows“ (according to the quartos) correſponds to * the $HOOTS 
| from the ROUGH PAS H,“ | that is the TUFTED PRO TUBERANCE 
| on the head of a bull, from whence his horns ſpring] alluded to in 
The Winter's Tale; whilſt the imputation of impending danger to 
| 4 lis LUNES'” (according to the other reading) anſwers as obviouſly | 
to the jealous fury of the huſband that thinks he has deteded the 
infidelity of his wife. Thus, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
% Why woman, your buſband is in his old lunes — he ſo takes on 
vonder with my huſband ; ſo rails againſt all married mankind ; 
ſo curſes all Eve's daughters, and ſo buffets bimſelf on the forehead, 
crying peer out! peer out! that any madneſs, I ever yet beheld, 
ſeem'd but tameneſs, civility, and patience, to this diſtemper he 
is now in.“ HENLEY, | „ | 
Shakſpeare probably had here the following paſſage in The Hiſtory 
of Hamblett, bl, I. in his thoughts: «+ Fengon could not content him» 
ſelfe, but ſtill his minde gave him that the foole [Hamlet] would 
play him ſome trick of legerdemaine. And in that conceit ſeeking. 
to be rid of him, determined to find the meanes to do it, by 
the aid of a firanger; making the king of England miniſter of bis 
maſſacrous reſolution, to whom he purpoſed to ſend him. 
3s Be. N es MALONE, 
. That ſpirit, upon whoſe weal—] So, the quarto. The folie 
we, | 1 F . My | 
That ſpirit, apen whoſe ſpirit ——, STEEVENS. 
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Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth devs 

What's near it, with it: it is a maſſy wheel, 

Fix d on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 

To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 

Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which, when it falls, 

Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 

Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Never alone 

Did the king ſigh, but with a general groan. 

Kine. Arm you, I 8 you to this e voy: 

age; 

For we will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

Ros. GUIL; 20 We will halle ns, 
[ Excunt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERS, 


Euter por oxius. 


Pol. My lord. he's going to his mother s Clolet; 


Behind the arras III convey myſelf, * 


To hear the proceſs ; T'll warrant, the II tax hin 
= -- - Home: - 
And, as you ſaid, and 8 Was it TY 


"Tis meet, that ſome more audience, an a mo- 
--. ther: 


Since nature makes them partial, 7 ſhould 0 ellen 


— it i a 2 aut J Thus the folio. 
Or it is &c. MALONE. 


0 Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf, ] 
n. 9. STEEVENS, 
The arras-hangings 3 in Shakſpeare' s time, were hung at ſuch 1 


| diſtance from the walls, that a perſon might ealily Rand bebind 
them unperceived. MALONE. 


7 Since nature ma les them partial, Kc. 1 N 
* Matres omnes filiis 
« In peccato adjutrices, auxilii in paterna injuria 
6 Soles . Ter. Heaut, AQ V. ſc, ii. 
42 e . STETVIV. 


The quarto read, 


See Vol. XII. p. 29), 
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The ſpeech, of vantage.* Fare you well, my SINE : 
II call upon you ere you go to bed, 


And tell you what I know. 


KING. 5 ES Thanks, dear my 100 
¶ Exit Polo ius. 

o, my e! 18 rank, it ſmells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldeſt curſe upon't, 

A brother's murder!—Pray can I not, 

| Though inclination be as ſharp as will;“ 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; 

And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 

And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 

Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood? 


W 15 there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens, 


To waſh it white as ſnow? Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence? 


And what's in prayer, but this two-fold e 
To be foreſtalled, ere we come to fall, 


Or pardon'd, being down? Then I'll look up:; 
My Tool is paſt. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn ? Forgive me wy foul murder EN 


% 


—— of 3 1 By ſome opportunity of ſecret obſervation. 
"WARBURTON. 


y Though elles be as Jrarp as. will;] Dr. Warburton would 
read, | 


Though inclination be as ſharp as the ill. 
The old reading is—as ſharp as will, SrEEV EMS. 


I have followed the eaſier emendation of Mr, Theobald, received | 
by Sir T. Hanmer; i. e. as ill. JounsoN. 5 

Will is command, dirt ion. Thus, Eecleſſaſticus, xliii. 16: „— and 
at his will the ſouth wind bloweth.“ The King ſays, bis . 1 
in too great confuſion to pray, even though his inclination were as 
Rrong as the command which requires that duty. STEEVENS. 

| What the King means to ſay, is, „ That though he was not 
only willing to pray, but Rrongly inclined to it, "pot bis intention 
was defeated by his guilt. M. MaSon, | 


Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 


by. 
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That cannot be; fince I am fill poſſeſo'd 


My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 


May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence?* H 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 7 
 Olfence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice; Anc 
And oft*tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf Anc 
Buys out the law: But tis not ſo above: LA 
There is no ſhuffling, there the action lies I, | 
In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd, 10 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, WI 
Jo give in evidence. What then ? what reſts? He 
Try what repentance can: What can it not? Wi 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent?“ An 
O wretched ſtate! O boſom, black as death! 5 
O limed ſoul;“ that, ſtruggling to be free, Bu 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angels, make aſſay! | 
Bow, ſtubborn knees! and, heart, with ſtrings of ; 

. a: 
He ſoft as finews of the new-born babe; ell 
All may be well! [ Rettres, and kneel, i 
. . 1 
May one be pardon d, and retain the offence? ] He that does Jo 
not amend what can be amended, retains his offence, The King m 
kept the crown from the right. heir. JOHNSON. 
A ſimilar paſſage occurs in Plilaſter, where the King, who had ba 
uſurped the crown of Jie, and is praying to heaven for forgive 
nels, ſays, 
40 | But how cau I ju 
Look to be heard of gods, that a be jul, h 
25 Oe vpon the young I bold by wrong. b 
NI. M508, n 
et what can it, when one can not repent?) What, can Its . 
pen tance do for a man that cannot be penitent, for a mag who 1 
only part of penitence, diſtreſs of conſcience, without the other * 
Part. reſolution of amendment? JoHnsoN. | 


- 4 0 limed Foul; ] This alludes to bird-lime, shakſpeare uſes tt 


fawe word again, in King Henry VI. Part II: 


4 EE ___ have lin'd a buſh for here. S TEEVENS» 
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Enter e 5 


Hau. Now might I do it, pat, now he is pray- 


ing; 


| And now I'll do' And ſo he goes to heaven: 


And ſo am IL reveng'd? That would be ſcann'd:“ 


| A villain kills my father; and, for that, 


I, his ſole ſon, do this lame villain ſend * 


To heaven. 


Why, this is hire and falary,* not Os 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread; _ 
With all his crimes broad blown,? as flaſh as May ; ; 


And, bow his audit Bands, who KNOWS; ſave hea - 


ven?“ 
Bat, in our circumſtance and courſe a thought, 


5 — pat, now he is projing; F Thus we folio. The quartos | 


read—but now, &c. STEEVENS. 


Tat would be ſcann'd:] . that mould be conſidered, 
eſtimated, STEEVENS. 


, lis ſole ſon, do this ſame villain fend — The folio reads — 
foule fon, a reading apparently corrupted 5.2 the quarto. The 


meaning is plain, I, kis only ſon, who am hound to puniſh bis 


murderer, Jonx80N, 

— hire and ſalary, ] Thus the folio, The quartos read 
baſe and ſilly. STEEvens. 

He took my father groſsly, full of bread ; | 

With all his crimes broad blown, ] The uncommon le 
full of bread, our poet borrowed from the ſacred writings: Be- 


hold, this was the iniquity of tby after Sodom; pride, fullneſs of 


rind. and abundance of idleneſs was in her and in her daughters, 


neither did ſhe firengthen the hand of the Poor and needy.“ 


Ezekiel, xvi. 49. MALONE, 
8 And, how his audit lands, who knows, 105. heaven ?] As it 


appears from the hoff: own relation that he was in furgatory,. 


SI's doubt could . be how long he had to continue thers. 
| | RITSON. | 


Pa 


e HAMLET, 


'Tis heavy with him: And am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 


When he is fit and ſeaſon d for his pallage | 7 


No. 


Up, ſword; and bow thou? a more horrid hent:' 
When he is drank, aſleep, or in his rage; 


Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed; 
At gaming, ſwearing; * or about ſome act 


J hat has no reliſh of ſalvation in't: 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at hav? 


And that his 1061 may be as damn'd, and black, 
As hell, whereto it goes.” My mother ſtays: 


Ahis phy lick wt prong thy ſickly days. | Exh 


3 Up, ſword; and. den den 6. more _Jorvid. bent ] To ht i; 


uſed by Shakſpeare for, to ſeize, to catch, to lay hold on, Hent is, 


therefore, hold, or ſeizure, Lay hold on him, ſword, at a more 


_ horrid time. Johnson. 


See Vol. VI. p. 180, n. 6. STEEVENS. 
Mien he is drunk, aſliep, or in his rage; 
Or in the inceſluous pleaſures of his bed; 74 — in Marſton' $ hh 


 ſatiate Counteſs, 16030 


„% Didſt thou not kill him an „ | 
«© Thou ſhould, or in th' embraces of his luſt, 5 
| - STEFVERS, 
8 At gaming, ſocaring:] Thus the folio. The quarts, 1604, 
reads —At game, a ſwearing; &c. MALONE, | 
® —— that his heels may kick af heaven 3 So, in Heywood's 
Silber Age, 1613: | 8 
0 | Whoſe heel font up, kick'd gainf the firmament. of 
STEEVENS, 
7 4s bell, whereto it goes. 15 This ſpeech, in which Hamlet, te- 
preſented as a virtuous character, is not content with taking blood 
for blood, but contrives damoation for the man that he would 
puniſh, is too horrible to be read or 10 be uttered. JQUNSON. 
This ſpeech of Hawlet's, as Johnſon obſerves, is horrible indeed; 
yet ſome moral may be extracted from it, as all his ſublequent 


_ Falamities were owiug to this ſavage refivement of revenge. 


| | M. MASON» 
That 4 FN REES ſo infernal mould have met with imitators, 


MAY excite furprize ; j and yet the ſame ficend-like diſpoſition is. 
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Tie King riſes, and advances, 


Kine, My words fly up, my thonghts remain 
below:: 

Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 
og 


ſhown by Lodowick, in Webſter's White 1 855 or Vittoria Corom- 
Ine, 16127 3 | | e 
— to have poiſon'd 
de The handle of his racket. O, that, that! — 
« That while he had been bandying at tennis, 
„ He might have ſworn himſelf to hell, and ftruck 
| « Hts ſoul into the hazard!“ 
Ain, in The Honeft Lawyer, by S. S. 1616: 
„then ſhould ſtrike his body with his ſoul, 
% And fink them both together.“ 
| Again, in the third of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays in One: 
„No; take bim dead drunk now, ne repentance.” 
| STEEVENS, 
| The ſame horrid thought has been adopted by Lewis "ny 
in The Dumb Knight, 1633; 
| ; 46 Nay, but be patient, ſmooth your brow a little, AY 
And you ſhall take them as they clip each other: 
Even in the height of ſin; then damn them both, 
© And let them ſtink before they aſk God pardon, 
That your revenge may firetch unto their ſouls.” 


MALONE, 
I think it not improbable, that when Shakſpeare put this horrid . 
ſentiment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recolle ded the | 
following ſtory; „ One of theſe monſters meeting his enemie 
unarmed, threatued to kill bim, if he denied not God, his power, 
and elfential properties, viz, his mercy, ſuffrance, &c. the which, 
when the other, defiring life, prouounced with great horror, kneeling 
upon his LT ; the bravo cried out, nowe will I kill thy body and 
eule, and at that inflant thruſt him through with his rapier.“ 
Brief Diſcourſe of the Spaniſh State, with a ans bas annexed intitled 
Philobafilis, 4to. 1590, p. 14. REED. 

A ſimilar Rory is told in The Turkiſh Sy, Vol. III. p 243. 
| MALONEs 


— . > om 
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Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 


And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and flood he. 


Pray you, be ronnd with him.* 


Fear me not: — withdraw, I hear him coming, 
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SCENE Iv. 
Another Room in the ſame, 
Enter Queen and POLONIUS, 


Por. He will come ſtraight. Look, yon ly 
-_..- home to him: | 


with; 


Ween Eee 1 
Much heat and him. I'IIl filence me eben here.” 


QUEEN. I' warrant you; 


[ PoLONIUS hides hin ſelſ“ 


1 filence me Gen here. Tun filence me even here, is, I'll { 


u more words, JOHNSON, 


* —— be round with kim.) Here the folio interpoſes, improperly 
I think, the following ſpeech : „ 

Han. | Within. |] Mother, mother, mother.“ STEEVEN. 

9 Polonius hides himſelf. ] The concealment of Polonius in the 


Queen's chamber, during the converſation between Hamlet aud 


his mother, and the manner of his death, were ſuggeſted by tbe 


following paſſage in The Hiſtory of Hamblet, bl. let, fig. Dn: 
„The counſellour entered ſecretly into the queene's chamber, and 
there kid himſelfe behinde the arras, and long before the queene aul 
Hamlet came thither ; who being craftie and pollitique, as ſoone 


as he was within the chamber, doubting ſome treaſon, and fearing 
if he ſhould ſpeake ſeverely and wiſely to his mother, touching his 
ſecret praQices, hee ſhould be underſtood, and by that means wr 


tercepted, uſed his ordinary manner of diſhmulation, and began to 


come r. crow] like a cocke, beating with this arms (in ſuch manner 
as cockes uſe to firike with their wings) upon the hangings of the 


chamber; whereby feeling. ſomething ftirring under them, he cried, 


4 rat, a ref, and preſently drawing bis ſworde, thruſt it into tlic 


— . — 


ear 
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Enter HAMLET, 


U AM. Now, mother; what's the matter? 
Queen, Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much of- 


fended. 

HAu. Mother, you have my father much of- 
fended. KS 

QUEEN. Come, come, yon anſwer with an idle 
tongue. 


| Haw. Go, go, you queſtion ih auicedt tongue. 
Queen, Why, how now, Hamlet? 


LO EU What's the matter now? 
Quren, Have you forgot me? 
Hau, No, by the rood, not 10 1 


You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wife; 
And, — 'would i it were not ſo!” you are my mo- 
| N 
Queen. Nay, en 1 Il ſet thoſe to you that can 
ipeak. - 
Hau. Come, come, and ſit you as; you ſhall 
not budge; 
You go not, till I ſet yon np a glaſs 
Where you may ſee the inmoſt 17705 of you. 
QUEEN, What wilt thou do? thou wilt not mur- 
der me?  - 


Help, help, ho! 


Pol. prays * What, ho ! help! 


: hangings; 3 which dd wilted the counſellour ( balf. deade) out by 


the heeles, made an ende of killing him; and, being flaine, cut 


his body in pieces, which he cauſed to be boyled, and then caſt it 
Into an open vault or privie.” MALOND. 


And — would it were not ſo!] The folio reads, 
But would wy were not "on HENDERSON. 


— . AG ror ro nn —— 
n - 


| Dead, for a ducat, dead. 
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Hau. How now! a rat) 
[ Draw, 


[HAMLET makes a paſs through the arrg, 
Por. Behind. 1- O, I am flap, 
[Falls, and di, 
| Quern, O me, what halt thon done 
HAM. | _ Nay, 1 know Not: 
Is it the king ? 
| Lifts up the arras, and draw forth PoLonny, 
QuezN. O, what a raſh and bloody deed is this! 
Hau. A bloody deed; ; — almoſt as bad, good 
mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
Lauten As kill a king! Et, 


Hou abe oy 7412] This (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved} is an 
expreſſion borrowed from The Hiſtory of Hamblet, a tranſlation from 
the French of Belleforeſt. STEEVENSs. 


Queen. As kill a king!] This dachi may be conſidered 


as ſome hint that the queea had no hand 1 in the murder of Hamlet) 
father. STEEVENS. | 


It has been doubted whether thakforare "WI to repreſent 


| the queen as acceſſary to the murder of her huſband. The fur- 


prize ſhe here expreſſes at the cuarge ſeems to tend to her excul- 
pation, Where the variation is not particularly marked, we may 
preſume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his tory as it 
had been told before, The following extract therefore from 
The Hiſtory of Hanblet, bl. I. relative to this point, will probably 
not be unacceptable to the reader: 4 Fengon | the king in the 
preſent play] boldened and encouraged by ſuch impunitie, duri 
venture to couple himſelf in marriage with her, whom he uſe! 
as his concubine during good Horvendille's life; in that for 
ſpotting his name with a double vice, inceſtuous adulterie, and 
paracide murther. — This adulterer and infamous murtherer ſlaun- 
dered his dead brother, that he would have flaine his wife, and 
that hee by chance finding him on the point ready to do it, in 


defence of the lady, hag Haine him. The unfortunate and wicked 


woman that had received the hanour to be the wife of one of the 
valianteſt aad wiſzit prigces ia the North, imbaſed herſelfe in ſuct 


| little 
court 
if 1 
than 
that 
deat! 


at?! 
0 


"TAs, 
ain, 
tes, 


lot: 
LUS, 


1s! 
00d 
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Hau. Ay. lady, twas my word, — 


Thou wretched, raſh, EWA: fool, farewell! 


[To POLONIUS, 


| vile ſort as to falſifie her faith unto him, and, which is worſe, to 


marrie him that bad bin the tyrannous urtheres of her lawful 
huſband ; which made diverſe men think that ſhe had been the cauſer. 
of the 9 17 thereby to live in her adulterie without controle. 105 
Hyt. of Hamb. lig. C 1. 2. | 

In the conference Landon with ber fon, on which the preſent 
ſcene is founded, ſhe firongly aſſerts her innocence with reſpe d to 


this fad: 
« | know well, my ſonne, that I have Jone thee great wrong i in 


| marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of thy 


father, and my loyal ſpouſe; but when thou ſhalt confider the 
ſmall means of reſiſtance, and the treaſon of the palace, with the 


| little cauſe of confidence we are to expect, or hope for, of the 


courtiers, all wrought to his will; as alſo the power he made ready 


| if I ſhould have refuſed to like bim; thou wouldſt rather excuſe, 
| than accuſe me of laſciviouſneſs or inconſtancy, much leſs offer me 


that wrong to ſuſped that ever thy mother Geruth once conſented to the 
drath and murther of her huſband : wearing unto thee by the majeſtie 
of the gods, that if it had layne in me to have reſiſted the tyrant, 

although it had beene with the loſſe of my blood, yea and of my 


life, I would ſurely bave ſaved the life of my lord and Wanne 
| Ibid. fig. D 4. 


It is obſervable, that in the drama neither the king or anzen make 
ſo good a defence. Shakſpeare wiſhed to render them as odious as 
he could, and therefore has not in any part of the play furviſhed 
them with even the ſemblance of an excuſe for their conduct. 

Though the inference already mentioned may be drawn from the 
ſurprize which our poet has here made the queen expreſs at being 
charged with the murder of her huſband, it is obſervable that 


| when the player-queen in the preceding ſcene ſays, 


© In ſecond huſband, let me be accurſt! 

% None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſts oi 
he has made Hamlet exclain — +*thaf's wormwood.” The prince, 
therefore, both from the expreſſion and the words addreſſed to his, 
mother in the preſent ſcene, muſt be ſuppoſed to think her guilty, 
Perhaps after all this inveſtigation, the truth is, that Shakſpeare 
himſelf meant to leave the matter in doubt. MALONE, c 

| know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen could 
bave been expeQed to enter into a vindication of their mutual 
conduct. The former indeed is rendered tenen as well 5 | 


7 


222 HA M LET; 
I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune: 
Thou find' ſt, to be too buly, is ſome danger. — 


Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; 
down, 


And let me a Took heart: 


fit you 
for ſo 1 ſhall, 


_ guilty; but for the latter our poet ſeems to have felt all that ten. 
| derneſs which the Ghoſt recommends to the imitation of her ſq, 
STEEVERxs, 
Had Shakſpeare thought fit to have Introduced the topicks I have 
ſuggeſted, can there be a doubt concerning his ability to introduce 
them? The king's juſtification, if to juſtify him had been the 
poet's objet, (which it certainly was not,) might have been made 
| an a foliloquy ; the queen s, in the preſent interview with her ſou, 
MALOXe, 
It might not unappoſitely be obſerved, mat every new com. 
mentator, like Sir T. Hanmer's Othello, muſt often „ mats the 
meat he feeds on.“ Some flight objection to every opinion already 
offered, may be found; and, if in doubtful caſes we are to preſune 
that the poet tells his tories as they have been told before,” ve 
muſt put new conftructions on many of his lcenes, as well as neu 
comments on their verbal obſcurities. 
For inſtance — touching the manner in which Hamlet diſpoſed of 


ES Polonius s body, The black. letter hiſtory tells us he cut it in 


pieces, which be cauſed to be boiled, and then caſt it into an open 
vault or privie.” Are we to conclude therefore that he did ſo in 
the play before us, becauſe our author bas left the matter doubt 
ful? Hamlet is only made to tell us that this dead counſcllor was 
_«« ſafely flowed.” He afterwards adds — you ſhall noſe hin" 
&c.; all which might have been the caſe, had the dite dion of the 
aforeſaid hiſtory been exactly followed, In this tranſaction then 
{which I call a doubtful one, becauſe the remains of Poloniui 
might have been reſcued from the forica, and afterwards have fe- 
_ ceived their «4 hugger-mugger” funeral] am I at liberty to ſuppoſe 

he had had the fate of Heliogabalus, in cloacam miſſus ? | 

That the Queen {who may ſtill be regarded as innocent of 
murder) might have offered ſome apology for her „over. haft) 
marriage, can eaſily be ſuppoſed ; but Mr. Malone has not ſug- 
gefted what defence could bave been ſet up but the royal fratricide. 
My acute predeceſſor, as well as the novelliſt, muſt have been 
aware that though female weakneſs, and an offence againft the form 
of the world, will admit of extenuation, ſuch guilt as that of the 
uſurper, could not have been palliated by the dramatick art of 
Shakſpeare; even if the father of Hamlet had been repfeſented 3 
a wicked inſtead of a virtuous character. STEEVENS, 
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It 
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[17 it be made of penetrable fiuf; 
Ir damned cuſtom have not braz' d it ſo, 
That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 


QUEEN. What have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag f 
thy tongue 


In noiſe ſo rude 1 me? 


HAM. Sich an a add, 


That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty ; 3 
| Calls virtue, hypocrite; takes off the roſe® 


6 45955 off the roſe &.] Alluding to the tl of wearing 


@ roſes on the ſide of the face. See a note on a A pallage in King Join, 
Ad l. WARBURTON. : 


| believe Dr. Warburton. is miſtaken; for it muſt be allowed 


| that there is a material difference between an ornament worn on 
che forehead, and one exhibited on e ſide of the face. Some have 


underſtood theſe words to be only a metaphorical eee of 


the ſentiment contained in the preceding line: 


„ blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty: 


but as the forehead is uo proper ſituation for a bluſh to be je ate | 
in, we may have recourſe to another explanation, 


It was once the cuſtom for thoſe who were betrothed, to wear 


= ſome flower as an external and conſpicuous mark of their mutual 
© engagement. 80, in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar ſor Aprite 


„% Bring coronaltons and ſops in wine, 
« Worn of paramours.” 
Lyte, in his Herbal, 1578, enumerates ſops in wine among the 


| ſmaller kind of fingle gilliflowers or pinks. _ - 


Figure 4, in the Morrice-dance (a plate of which is | annexed to 


| the Firſt Part of King Henry IV.) has a flower fixed on his forekzad, 
and ſeems to be meant for the paramour of the female character. 
| The flower might be deſigned for a roſe, as the colour of it is red 


in the painted glaſs, though its form is expreſſed with as little 


| adherence to nature as that of the marygold in the hand of the lady. 
| It may, however, conduct us to aflix a new meaning to the lines 


in queſtion, - This flower, as I have ſince diſcovered, is exactly 


| lhaped like the ſops in wine, now called the Deptford Pink. 


An Addreſs To all Judiciall cenſurers,“ prefixed to The Whipper 


| of the Satyre his pennance in a white Sheete, or the Beadle's Confulalion, 


1601, begins likewiſe thus: 
+ Brave ſprited gentles, on whoſe comely x foo 
„ The Toſs of favour its wajefticall, —. 
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From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there! makes marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers' oaths : O, ſuch a deed, 
As from the body of contraQtion® plucks 

The very ſoul ; and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words: Heaven's face doth glow: 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound mals, 
With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 
Is e -fick at the act.“ 


7 


FFF 


Sets a blifter there, has the ſame meaning as in Meaſirt fy 
Meaſure © 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
„% Hath hliſter'd her report.“ | 
| See Vol, VI. p. 73 and 74, n. 9. STEEVENS. | 
| I believe, by the 70% was only meant the 70ſeate zue. The fore. 
| bead certainly appears to us an odd place for the hue of innocence 
to dwell on, but Shakſpeare might place it there with as much pro- 
prey as a ſmile, In Troilus and Creſſyda we find theſe lines: 
„So rich advantage of a promis'd ylory, 
As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action.“ 

That part of the forchead. which is ſituated between the eye. 
brows, ſeems to have been contidered by our poet as the ſcaidf 
inuocence and modeſty, So, in a ſubſequent ſcene: 

6 — brands the harlot, 
„Even here, between the chaſte unſmirched brow 
«© Of my true mother.“ MALONE. 
In the foregoing quotation from Troilus and Creſfide, J under 
ſtand that the forehead is ſmiled upon by advantage, and not thatine 
Jorelcad ts itſelf the ſmiler, Thus, ſays Laertes ig the play before us: 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave.” 
But it is not the leave that ſmiles, but occaſion that [miles upon it 
lo the ſubſequent paſſage, our author had uo choice; for baving 
alluded to that part of the face which was anciently branded with 
a mark of ſhame, he was compelled to place his token of innorm 
in 2 correſponding fituation. STEEVENS, 

— from the body of contraction —] Contradlio for marriage 

 Gontratl, WARBURTON. 
1 ——» Heaven's face doth glows 

Ya, this ſolidity. and compound maſs, 

With trififul viſage, as againſi the doom, | 
| Is thought-fick at the aft.] If any ſenſe can be found here, it 
Us As. The ſua "gory Land does it not always? ] and the ve!) 


2 
Tha 


ſolid 
is lad 


From 


1 
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QUEEN. | ah me, what act. 
| That roars lo loud,“ and thunders | in the index? | 


ſolid maſs of earth has a triſtful viſage, and is INE All this 
is (ad fluff, The old quario reads much nearer to the a $ (eple': 

Heaven's face does glow, | 

| Ofer this ſolidi'y and compound ma/r, 

With heated viſage, as againjt the doom, 

Is thought-fuck at the ddt. 
From whence it appears, that Shakſpeare wrote, | 

Heaven 's face doth gluw, 

O'er this ſolidity and compound maſs, 

With triſiful viſage; and, as 'gainſt the doom, 

Is thought- fuck at the att, | . 
This makes a fine ſeuſe, and to this ere d. The ſun looks vpon 
| our globe, the ſcene of this murder, with an angry and mouruful 
countcuance, half hid in ders how: as at the day of doom. 
WARBURTON. | 

The word 1 0 though | it agrees well enough with glow, is, 

1 think, not (o firiking as t1iſiful, which was, I ſuppoſe, choſen 
| at the reviſal. L[ believe the whole paſſage now ſtauds as the 
| author gave it. Dr. Warburton's reading reilores two impropiicties, 
| which Shak(ſpeare, by bis alteration, bad removed. Jn the fiſt, 
| and in the new reading, Heaven's face glows with iriftful vilage; 
aud, Heaven's face is thought-lick, To the common, Ong there 
is uo juſt objegion, JEuxsOox. 


| am Hrongly inclined to think that the revive of the quarto, 
1604, is the true one, In Shakſpeare's licentious dition, the 
meaning may be, — The face of heaven doth glow with heated 
| Vilage over the earth: and heaven, as againſt the dy of judgement, 

is thought- ſick at the act. 

Had not our poet St. Luke's oc[cription of the liſt day in his 
thoughts? —<4 And there (ball be ligus in the luu and iu the moon, 
aud in the ſtars; aud upon the earth didreſs of natious, with per- 
plexity, the lea and the waves roaring: weu's hearts failing them 
for fear, aud for looking on thoſe things which ale coming on the 
ealth ; for the powers of heavea {hill be ſhaken,” &c, MaLONE. 


* That roars ſo loud, ] The meaning is,— What is this act, of 


which the diſcovery, or mention, canuot be ns but with this 
violence of clamour? Joussox. 


9 — and thunders in the index ?] Mr. Edwards abfarves that 
the indrxes of wany old books weie at that time inleited at the 


beginning, inſtead of the end, as is us whe cuſtom. Thiz obs 
lcivatiou { have often ſeen conbiwed, | | 


Yor: XX, © TS: 
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Hau. Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace us ſeated on this brow: 
Hyperion's curls ; ; 3 the front of Jove himſelf; 


So, in Othello, Ad II. fc. vie Uh an indes 12 obſcure mh 
logue to the hiſtory of luſt and foul thoughts,” STEEVENS. 
Bullokar in his Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616, defines an Indes by * 
table in a booke. The fable was ale always pre fiaed to the 
books of our poet's age. Indexes, in the ſenſe in which we noy 
underſtand the word, were very uncommon, MALONE,, 

? Look here, upon this picture, and on 87] It is evident from the 
following words, 


. t A flation, like the herald kprenry,* ke. | | 4 
that theſe pidures, which are introduced as miniatures on the flags, does 
were meant for whole lengths, being Rk of the furniture of tle do,! 
2 s cloſet: | 5 | 
like Maia's (on he ſtood, | On t 
„Aud ſhook bis plumes.” Paradiſe Lof, Book V. the 
| Hamlet, who, in a former ſcene, has  cenfured thoſe who pay ubſe: 
% forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece” for his uncle's „ pidtun the: 
in little,“ would hardly have condelvendes to carry Such. a thing in Mere 
his pocket. SrE EVEN. In 
The introduction of miniatures in this place appears to be a mo. intro 
dern innovation. A print prefixed to Rowe's edition of Hamlet, pub. h 
liſhed in 1709, proves this, There, the two royal portraits are er. 
Hibited as half. lengths, hanging in the Queen's cloſet; and either I 
thus, or as whole-lengths, they probably were exhibited from the from 
time of the original performance of this tragedy to the death «i with 
Bettertou. To half- -lengths, however, the ſame obje Gion lies, as 10 
miniatures. MALORE. 
We may alſo learn, that from this priat the trick of kicking the 
chair down on the appearance of the Ghoſt, was adopted by moden 
Hamlets from the pradice of their predeceffom. STEEVENS. 
* Hyperion's curl's;| fi is oblervable that Hyperion is uſed by 
Spenſer with the ſame eiror in quantity. FARMER. 
[ have never met with an earlier edition of Marſton's In/alial In 
_ Counteſs than that in 1603. In this the following lines occur, jour 
which beat a cloſe reſemblance to Hamlet's Wenne of his father; earth 
A donative he hath of every god; 15 
Apollo gave him locks, Jove his high front,” 
—— dJignos & Aolline crines. 5 


| Ovid! s Metam, Book III. thus tranſlated by Golding, 76071 
66 And ond that one night worthily a ard s haire it deeme- 
7 Ta 
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An eye like Mars, to threaten and comming 5 

A lation like the herald Mercury, 8 

New-lighted on a heaven-Kifling hill; 

A combination, anda form, indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man: 

This was your huſband. Loon you now, what fol- 
S ; 
Here is your huſband; like a mildew'd gar, 
| Blaſting bis wholelowe brother.” Have h * 


. 


14 Ration like the ht ald lieren y, 6. Station in this inſtance 
does not mean the ſpot where any one 1s placed, but the af e ; 
So, in Anlony and Clevpatra, AA III. (c. iii: 

„% Her motion aud her ation are as one. N 
On turning to Mr. Theobald's firſt edition, I find chat he had EY 
the ſame remark, and ſupported it by the ſame inftance. The 
| obſervation is neceſſary, for otherwiſe the compliment defigned to 
the attitude of the king, would be beſlowed on the place where 
Mercury is repreſcuted as ſtandiug. SrEE VERS. | 


introduces the ſawe image: 
4 —— How this grace 12 5 
++ Speaks his own flanding!" MALONE. | 
I think it vot improbable that Shakſpeare caught this liek 
from Phaer's tranſlation of Virgil, bong Aneid,) a book that 
without doubt he had read: 
„Aud now approaching neere,the top he ſeeth and mighty lims 
« Of Alas, mountain tough, that heaven on boyſt' ene. 0 
brares ;— 
„ There fur on n with wings of might doth Mercury 
©... arrive, 
6 Then down from thence right over ſeas biwſelfe doth 
| headlong drive,” | 
tat In the margin are theſe words: The deſcription of Mercury's 
cu journey from heaven, along the mountain Atlas in Afrike, higheſt on 
her: _ MALONE, 2 
—— hbeaven-kiſſing bill ;] 10. in Troilus 4 creſi da: T 
vi You towers whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds.” 
| Z | GrERVERs, 
„ ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother.] This alludes to Phararh's 
Dream, | in 90 41ſt chapter of 9 ag | 

40 


In the firſt ſcene of Timon of Allens, the poet, adwiring 4 pifure, 8 


* 


. HAM L E T. 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
'The hey-day 1 in the blood? is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon r And what judge. 

Would fle from this to this : v. seule. ſure, you 


Elſe, could you not have motion : * But, ſure tat 


Nero, doo be 


often uſed by Drayton in his Polyolbion, STEEVENS. 
ee bey-day in the blood wa] This expreſſion occurs in Ford. 


in particular has been ſince taken for the foundation of one of Utt 


And batten“ on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it, love: for, at your age, 


zent 
have, 
ſenſe 


3 batlen—] i. e. to grow fat. So, in Claudius Tibniu 


and for- milk 0 
„ batten'd was with blood.“ 
AS in Marlowe's Few of Malla, 1633: 
make ber round and plump, 
| « And batten more than you are aware," 
Bat is av ancient, word for increaſe. Hence the adjedive 100 ſo 


'Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, 1633 
IG... - muſt | 
The key-day of your luxury be fed 
« Up to a ſurfeit?”” STEEVENS, 


92 — Senſe, ſure, you have, "IE . 1 
Elſc, could you not have motion:] But from what philoſophy 
our eCitors learnt this, I cannot tell, Since motion depends (v 
little upon ſenſe, that the greateſt part of motion in the univerk, 
is amon gſt bodies devoid of ſenſe. We ſhould read: 
Elſe, could you not have notion, | 

i. e. intellect, reaſon, Ke. This alludes to the funous peripatetic 
priaciple of Nil fit in intelle&u, quod non ſuerit in ſeuſu. And bow | 
fond our author was of applying, and alluding to, the principle 
of this phtiluſophy, we have given ſeveral inſtances. The priocip! 


nobleſt works that theſe latter ages bave produced, 

WARBURTO!, 

The EOS paſſage i is wantiog in ihe folio; and which ſoevei of 

the readings be the true one, the poet was not indebted to Ul 
boaſted philoſophy for his choice. ST&KVENS., 


Senſe is ſomciimes uſed by e for ſcuſation or ſou 
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| Is apoplex d: for Ade would not err 3 

Nor ſenſe to ecſtaſy was ne'er fo thrall'd, 

But it reſerv'd ſome quantity of choice, 

To ſerve in ſuch a difference. What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind? * 
| Eyes without feeling, feeling without fight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 

Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe. 

Could not ſo mope.“ 

O ſhame! where is thy bluſh ? Rebellious bell, 
If thon canſt muüne in a matron' 8 bones, 


lil; as motion is ſor the eſfed gd by. the 1 eile of 

| nature. Such, I think, is the ſiguification of theſe words here. 

| So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : : | 

le ſpeaks, and 'tis 5 

Such ſenſe, that my ſenſe breeds with it.“ 

Again, more appolicely in we ſame plays where both ms wordt 
occur: | | 

—— One who never feels 

„Ihe wanton Rlings and motions of the ſenſe.” | 

So, in Brathwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614; „ Theſe continent 
relations will reduce the firaggling motions to a more ſettled and : 

wired harbour,” 

Senſe has already been uſed in this ſcene, ſor ſenſation : 

„% That 1: be proof aud dals nt Kale ſenſe.“ . 

5 | MALONE, 

—— et hoodman-blind ?] This js, 1 ſuppoſe, the ſame as 

blindman's-buff. So, in The Wiſe Woman of Hogſden, 1638: 

Why ſhould I play at khood-man blind?“ 

| Again, in Two lamentable Nane in One, the One a Murder of Maſter 

Beech, xc. 1601: | 

„% Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that's the ſport 

„% Of lood-man blind.” STEEVENS. | 

Eyes without ſeeling. Ke, ] This and vo 95 following lines 

are omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. 


1 Could not ſo mope. ] i. e. could not n ſuch marks 52 888 
. The ſame word is uſed in The Tempeſt, ſc. ult: 
| And were brought mo ing bither. STEVENS, 
— Rebellious hell, | | | 
ff thou canſ{ mutine in 4 251705 bones, ke.) Thus the old 


2 * 
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To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire: proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour. gives the charge 


Since froſt itſelf as aQively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will.“ 


q 8 


CUEEN, | O Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 
T ou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very foul; 
And there 1 ſee ſuch black and grained” ſpots, 

As will not leave their tinck. 285 


copies. Shakſpeare calls mulineers,—mulines, in a a ſubſequent ſeene, 


S1EEVERS, 
So, in Olkello : | 


«& —— this hand of vours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty, faſting and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe deyout ; 
For here's young and TEIN devil 59 
« That commonly rebels.” | 
To mutine for which the modern editors abe ſubllituted nulin, 


was the ancient term, ſignify ing to riſe in mutiny, So, in Knolless 


Hiſtory of th: Turks, 1603: „ The Janiſaries - became wonderfull 
diſconten ed, and began to muline iu diverſe places of the citie.“ 
MALO, 
„ zeaſon panders will. ] $0, the folio, I thiuk rightly; but 
the reading of the quarto is defenſible: 
— reaſon pardons will, JOHNSON, —- 


Panders was certainly Shakſpeare's word. So, in _ and 


Adonis: : 
« When reaſon is the bawd to luſt's abuſe. gg MALONE, 
7 —— greined 2 Died in grain, JOHNSON, 


1 am not quite certain that the epithet —grained i is 7 inter- 
preted. Our author . the ſame adjcarvs in The Oy of 


Errors: 


« Though now this grained face of mine be hid,” ke. 


and 3 id this inſtance the allufion 3 15 woſt certainly to the furrows i in the 


grain of wood, 

Shakſpeare might therefore defign the Queen to ay, that het 
ſpots of guilt were not merely ſuperficial, but indented, —A pallage, 
however, in Twelfth Night, will futhciently authorize Dr. Johnſon! 


* 
neee &s 'Tis in grain, fir, twell eudure wind and weather. 


| STEEVENS, 
3 As will not leave their tina] To lake is to part with, 1225 up, 


relign, by in The Ter Gentleman of Verona: 


th 


Ne, 
s. 


in, 


es's 
ly 


Nh, 
but 


| Over the nally ſtye 1—— 


Wr O0. ſpeak to me no more; 
Thele words like daggers enter in mine ear 
No more, {weet Hamlet. i : 
HAM. A murderer, and a lab; : | 
| A flave, that! is not twentieth part the tythe 8 


That from a ſhelf the precions diadem Qiole," EY 


| Enſayme of a hauke is the grece. 
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"Ha -- Sh Nay, but to live | 
Jn the rank ſweat of an enſeamed bed ; “ : 


Stew'd in corruption ; honeying, and making love 


Of your precedent lord: a vice of kings: 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule; 


And put 1t in his Pocket! 


„It ſeems, you 10rd her not, to 1005 ber token,” 
The quartos read : 
As will leave there their lind. Srexvius, \ 


9 ——  enſeamed bed al Thus the folio: i. e. greaſy bed. 
JOHNSON, 5 


Thus allo the quarto, 1604. Beaumont aud Fletcher uſe the 
word Monet in the ſame ſeuſe, f in the third of their Four 88 in 
One: e 

& His leachery inſeam's upon bim. | 
In The Book of Haukyng, Kc. bl, 1. no we are told that 


In ſome places it means hogs' lard, in others, the greaſe or oil 
with which clothiers beſmear their wool to make It draw gut in. 
ſpinning. 


Inceftuous is the reading of the zuarto, 1611. STEEVENS, 


In the Weſt of England, the inſide fat of a gooſe, when dit 
ſolved by heat, is called its ſcam; and Shakſpeare has uſed the 
word in the fame ſenſe in his Troilus end Creſſeda + 

6 ſhall the proud lord, | 
4 That baſtes his arrogauce with his own Jen.” | 


HzMI ET. 


— Vice of kings : ] A low mimick of kings. The vice is 
the fool of nas. from A the modern t is deſcended. 
JOHNSON. 


2 That from WH Kc] This is ſaid not unmeaniogly, but 


75 5 24 


\ 


QUEEN, Nowe Forth 

h Enter Ghoſt. 5 | - 

Hau. 3 A king Start 

5 Of ſhreds and patches: A Upo 


Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 


You heavenly guards !— What would your £racion l 
figure? 4 

1 Qurr x. Alas, he's mad. | ay 
Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to chide NO 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion,” lets go by " 
The 1 NOTING: acting of your dread command! Lei 
O. tay 1: : 

___ Gnosr. Do not forget : This viſitation. that 

Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 9 

But, look! amazement on'thy mother ſits: ; 

O, ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul; , 

Conceit! in weakelt bodies ſtrongeſt Work * 

Speak to her, Hamlet. De | 
HAM: How is it with you, lady? wa 
OvEen. Alas, how) id't with you? 1 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 10 

And with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe? - 
A 

ſhow, that the uſurper came not to the crown by any glorious vil. 

lainy that carried danger with» it, but by the low FOwardy theſ 

| of a common pilferer. WARBURTON, 5 
4 4 ting } 


| Of fliveds and patches : 1 This is ud. purſuing the idea of the 
vice of kings. The vice was dreſſed as a fool, in a coat of party: 

c0oloured patches, Jonnson. _ 
d in time and paſſion,] That, having ſufſered ine to 

ft, and paſſion to cool, les go Kc. JOHNSON. 

| © Conceitin weokefi Ae ring e Conceil for imaginatin 

So, in The Rape of Lucrece : | 
And the conceited painter was ſo nice.“ | MALONE. 
See Vol. 2 Ni. p. 226, n. 8. STLEVANS, | 
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Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep; 

And; as the fleeping ſoldiers in the rm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 

Starts up, and ſtands on end. O gentle ſon, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 

Sprinkle cool patience,” Whereon do yen look? 

Hau. On him! on him !-—Look you, how pale 

he glares! ED, 

jus form and cauſe conjoin d. oreaching to \ Nones, 

| Would make them a ages not look upon 
me; OS 

Leſt, with this piteons ation, you convert 


0s 


— it, life i in excrements,] The hairs are excrementitious, 
that is, without life or ſenſation; yet thoſe You hairs, | as if they 
had liſe, ſtart up, &c. Pops. | 
So, in Macbeth: 
fy) ne WY The time has been 

« ——— my fell of ie, 
% Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe ne rs 
« As life were in't.“ MALONF. 


Not only the hair of animals having neither life nor | ſenſation 
was called an excrement, but the feathers of birds bad the ſame 
appellation. Thus, in Walton's Complete Angler, P. I, c. i. p. 9. 
edit, 1766: „ 1 will not undertake to mention the ſeveral kinds of 
fow! by which this is done, and his curious palate pleaſed by day; 
and which, with their very excrements, afford him a ſoft lodging 
at night. WnzII Ev. | | 


* Upon the heat and flame of thy Wifemper- | 
Sprinkle cool patience.] This metaphor ſeems to haves been ſug- 
geſted by an old black letter novel, (already quoted in a note on 
The Merchant of Venice, Ad III. ſc. ii.) Green's Hife of the ſair 
Bellora: © Therefore {lake the burning hrate of thy flaming alfec- 
tions, with ſomg! drops of caoling moderation.) STEEVENS, 


| 


6 His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to „ones, 
Would muke them capable.) Capable here ſiznifies intelligent; 
endued with unferftanding. So, in King Richard III; _ 
6 ————O, tis a parlous boy, 
„ Bold, quick, ingenions, forward, capable.“ | 
We yet uſe capacity in this ſenſe. See allo Vol, XVI. p. 177, be. b 
B. 9. Malo Rx. | | 


0 


* 


n HA M LET; 


Lock, Wes he goes. even now, out at the portal! 


expreſſion, that his father appeared in his own familiar habit, he 


tion does not entirely remove the diſhculiy which has becn fiatcd. 


Jo: ia Hude, 1606 ** —— that burſting o out of an ecſtaſy where 


My ſtern effects: then what ] have to do 


Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood, 
QUEEN. To whom do you {peak this? 
HAM.. Do you fee nothing there? 
QUEEN. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I ſee. 

| Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 
urn. No, nothing, but ourlelves, 
Ham. Why, look you there! look, b ut [leals 

away! 
My father, in his habit as he livd!* 


[ Exit Ghoſ. 
Queen. This is the very coinage of yo our brain 
This bodileſs creation eclialy 
Is very cunning in.“ 


Ham. Ecſtaſy! ! 


* My Hern eke. :] Eid. for aciouns; deeds ee Ard. z 
MALoxt, 
a 11) faller, in iin leit at bs 10 4 7 If che poet“ means by this 


has either forgot that he had originally introduced bim in armoy, 
or mult have meant to vary his dreſs at this his laſt appearance, 
The difficulty might perbaps: be a little obviated dy ee the 
line thus: 

My father —in his habit—as he lid ; STERVIXS. 


A man's armour, who is uſed to wear it, may be called bis habit, 
as well as any other kind of clothing. As he lived, probably 
means — 5+ as if he were alive—as if he lived. M. Masoũ W. 


As if is frequently. ſo uſed in; theſe plays; but this interpreta- 


- |  MALONE, 


4 This is the very coinage of your brain: 
Tlis bodileſs creation eeftaſy 
Ts very cunning in, „] So, ia The Rape of Pry ; 
« Such ſhadows are the weak brain's forgeries.” MALONE, 


Ecflaſy in this place, and many others, means a temporaiy 
alienation of mind, a fit. 80, in Elioflo Libidinoſo, a novel, by 


* 
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My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful muſick: It is not madneſs, 
That J have utter'd: bring me to the teſt, 

And 1 the matter will re-word ; which madneſs. | 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering undtion to your ſoul. 

That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, (peaks: 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; * 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 


| Infefts unſeen. Confeſs yourſelf to heaven; 
| Repent what's paſt; avoid what is to come; 


And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds,* 


| To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue 25 


For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg; 
Yea, curb” and woo, for leave to do him good. 

QUEEN, O Hamlet! thou haſt cleft my heart in 

| twain. 

Hau. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night: but go not to my uncle's bed; 
Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not. 


That monſter, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 


Of habit's devil, 3 is angel yet in this ;* 


ſne had long ſtood, like one beholding enen head, lament- 
ing“ Kc. STEEVENS, _ | PE 
38 Vol. XI. p. 146, n. 4. MALONE. | | 
—— ſkin and film the ulcerous place;] The ſame indelicate , 
take; occurs in Meaſure for Meaſurs: | 
© That ſtins the vice o' the top.” STEEVENS, 
40 not ſpread the compoſt &c.) Do not, by any new indul- | 
gence, heighten your former offences. Jonns0n, | 
1. = curb —1 That is, bent and truckle. Fr, cher. So, ia 


19 


| Pierce Plowman : 


| „% Then! courbi4 on my knees, ke. STEE VERS. 
at monfler, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth cat n 
vt habit's devil, is Fog 8 in 411 This Fe is left out 


JJJJJVVTFR!!!! of ag 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good 

He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on: Refrain to- night; 

And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 

To the next abſlinence: the next more eaſy:? 
For uſe almoſt can change the ſtamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out. 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night! 
And when you are deſirous to be bleſs'd, 

Tm W beg . For this ſame lord, 

I Pointing lo POL oxy, 


in the two elder folies: it is certainly corrupt, and 5 player did 
the diſcreet part to ſtifle what they did not underfland. Habit. 
devil certainly arofe from ſome conceited tamperer with the text, 
who thought it was neceſſary, in contraſt to angel. The emendy. 
tion in my text I owe to the ſagacity of Dr, Thirlby : 

That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth vol 

0 / habits evil, is angel &c, THEOBALD. 


T think Thirlby's conjeQure wrong, though the ſucceeding editors 
h:vefollowedit; angel aud devil are eviden: ly oppoled. JOHNs$0NW, 

| incline to think with Dr. Thirlby; though J have leit the text 
undiſturbed, From That monſter io put on, is not in the folio. Malo, 

I would read —Or habii's devil. The poet firſt ſtyles Cufton a 
monſter, and may ajgravate and amplify his deſcription by adding, 
that it is the «©. demon who preſides over habit.” - That monſter 
cuſtom, or habit's devil, is yet anangel in this particular, ST: FVENS, 


— The nex! more /e! This Nantes as far as polency, is 
omi.ted in the folio. STEEVENS. 


And either curb {he devil, xc. f In this quarto, where alone 
this paſſage is found, ſome word was accidentally omitted at the 


q 
preſs in the line before us. The quarto, 1604, reads: L 
And either the devil, or throw him out &c. 

For the inſertion of the word curb I am anſwerable., The printer | 
or correQar of a later quarto, finding the line nonſenſe, omitted , 
the word either, 2vd ſubſtituted maſter in its place. Ihe modern | 
editors have accepted the ſubſtituted word, and vet retain either; by } 


which the metre is deftroyed. The word omitted in che firſt copy | 
was undoubtedly a monoſyllable.  MALONE, 
This very rational conje&ure may be countenanced by the func 
expicſion in The Merchant of Venice : | 
Aud curb this cruel devil of bis will.” 'STEEVENS, 


at's 


T 
| 
N 
wy 


1 ” I, 
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1 do repent; Ku heaven hath pleas' d it o. — 


To puniſh me with this, and this with me, 

That I muſt be their ſcourge and miniſter, 

| will beſtow him, and will anſwer well 

The death I gave him. So, again, $999 night !— 
I muſt be cruel, only to be kind: * | 

Thus bad begins, and worſe remains ba — 


| But one word more, good lady.” 


QUEEN.” _- > What ſhall I do? 
Hau. Not this. by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king“ tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch \ wanton on your check; call Ne his mouſe; 


3 To puniſh me us this, and this with me.] 'To Pe me by 
making me the inſtrument of this man's death, and to puniſh this 
mag by my band. For this, the reading of both the quarto aud 


folio, Sir T. Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors ' have ſubſtituted, Ws, 


To puniſh him with me, and me with kim, MALONE. | 

I take leave io vindicate the laſt editor of the oQavo Shakſpeare 
from any jult ſhare in the foregoing accuſatioa, Whoever looks 
into tbe edition 1785, will fee the line before us printed exaQly as 
in this and Mr, Malone's text.—-In ſeveral preceding inſtauces a 
ſimilar cenſure on the ſame * has becu as uudcſervedly 
implied. STEEVENS. 

4 I muſt be cruel, only to be kind: ] This ſentiment reſembles | 
the— fatto pius, & ſceleratus eodem, of Ovid 5 Metamotphoſis, B. III. 
It is thus trauſlated by Goldiug: | 

„ For which he might both juflly linde, and cruel called bee." 

I STEEVENS. 

5 But one word more,. &c.] This paſſage 1 SE reſtored from the 
quartos. For the ſake of metre, howitet, I have ſupplied the 
coujuntion— But, STEEVENS, 5 


Let the bloat king—] i, e. the eee * Bloat is the 
reading of the quarto, 1604. MALONE. 5 
This again hints at his intemperauce. He bad Sad drank 
himſelf into a dropſy. BLACKSTONE, | 2 | 
The folio reads — blunt king. HENDERSON. 
lis mouſe;] Mouſe was once a term of endearment. So, 


in Warner's 4% ion England, 1602, Book II. ch. xvis 
„ Gad bleſs thee mouſe, the ase 1888 Ke. 


* 


„% - HAMLET 


And let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes,* 

Or padling in your neck with his damn'd angen 
Make you to ravel all this matter out 

Tbat l eſſentially am not in madneſs, 
But mad in craft.“ were good, 95 let him knoy: 


Again, in the 8 1595 * Shall 1 tell . wet 
mouſe? I never look upon thee, dut I am quite out of love wii 
my wife.“ 

Again, in Chankeard's s Spider TP Govt, 1575: 

She wan the love of all the houſe, 

„And pranckt it live a pieily mouſe.” © 


This term of endear ment is very ancient, beivg found in 4 wy 


and merry Enterlude, called the Triall of Treaſure, 1567: 2 
„ My mouſe, my nobs, my cony ſweete; | 
4% My hope aud j joye, my whole delight.” Maroxe, 

* ___ reechy kiſſes ;] Reecky is ſmoky. The author meant iy 
convey a coarſe idea, and was'not very ſcrupulous in his choic 
of an epithet. The ſame, however, is applied with greater pio. 
priety to the neck of a cook maid in Coriolanus, Again, in Hay 
Beer Pots Inviſible Comedy, 1618: Fs | | 
5 2065 bade him go 

© And waſh his face, he look'd ſo reeckily, 
3.00 Like bacon | hanging « on the e 5 roof. bs 


STEEVEN, 
3 Revely: properly means Jenks with exſudation, and ſeerus 0 
have been ſeleRed, to convey, in this place, its e import, 
_ Heuer, 
Ricci) 1 alen heat as well as ſmoke. The verb 10 
reeck, which was once common, was certainly a corruption of—to 
reel. Ina former paſſage Hamlet bas remouſtrated with his meme 
on her living 
| & In the rank ſweat of an enſeamed bed,” Malou. 
9 TIA T eſſentially am not in madneſs, _ 

But mad in craft.] The reader will be pleaſed t. to e Dr. Fur 
mer's extraQ from the old quarto Hiſforie of Hamblet, of which be 
had a fragment only in, his poſſeſſion.— It was not without caule, 
and juft occaſion, that my geſtures, countenances, and word,, 


ſeeme to proceed from a madman, and that I defire to haue all 


men eſteeme mee wholly deprived of ſenſe and reaſonable undet- 
ſtanding, bycauſe I am well aſſured, that he that hath made no 
conſcience to kill his owne brother, (accuſtomed to murthers, and 
allured with deſire of gouernement without coutroll in his treaſon 

will not ſpars le to ſaue himfelfe with the like cruchie, in the blood 


an 


ns 


ao 
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For who, that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib,“ 
duch dear concernings hide? who woult do ſo? 5 
No, in deſpite of ſenſe, and ſecrecy, | 
Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top 
Let che birds * and, like che famous ape, 


/ 


and fleſh of the loyns of his brother, by him maſſacred : and there 
fore it is better for me to fayne madneſſe, then to uſe my right 
ſences as nature hath beftowed them upon m The bright ſhining 
clearnes thereof I am forced to hide vnder this ſhadow of diſſimu- 
lation, as the ſun doth hir beams under ſome great cloud, ben 
the wether in ſummer-time ouercaſteth: the face of a d 
ſerueth to couer my gallant countenauce, and the geſtures of a fool 
are fit for me, to the end that, guiding myſelf wiſely therin, 1 
may preſerue my life for the Daues and the memory of my late 
deceaſed father; for that tbe defire of revenging his death is ſo 
ingraven in my heart, that if I dye not ſhortly, I hope to taks 
ſuch and ſo great vengeance, that theſe countryes ſhall for euer 
ſpeake thereof. Neuertheleſſe I wufi flay the time, meanes, and 
occafion, leſt by making ouer- great baſt, I be now the cauſe of 
mine own ſodaine ruine and overthrow, and by that meanes end, 
before I beginne to effe& my hearts defire: hee that bath to doe 
with a wicked, diſloyall, cruell, and diſcourteous man, muſt yſe 
craft, and politike inventions, ſuch as a fine witte can befl imagine, 
not to diſcouer his interpriſe; for ſeeing that by force I cannot 
effe& my deſire, reaſon alloweth me by diſſimulation, ſubuiltie, and. 
lecret pradtiſes to proceed therein,” STEEVENS, 


* ——8 gib,] So, in Drayton' Epiſtle from Elinor Cobham iy 
Duke Humphrey : | 
And call me beldam, gib, witch, might-mare, trot,” 
Gib was a common' name for a cat. 80, in Chaucer's | Romannt 
of the Roſe, ver, 6204: | 
3 gibbe our cnt; e | 

% That waiteth mice and rats to killen.“ SrEEVIXS. 


see Vol. XII. p. 190, n. 6. MALONE, 


5 Unbeg tie baſket on the houſe's top, | | 
Let the birds fly; ] Sir John Suckling, in one of "7 letters. may A 
poſſibly allude to the ſame ſtory; It is the flory of the jackanapes 
and the partridges ; thou Rflareſt after a beauty till it be loſt to thee 
and 118 let'ſt out bet; and ſtareſt after that till it is gone too.) 
| ES | | | 9255 WARNER, : 
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10 ty e e in the baſket creep, 
And break your own neck down. 
Quttxn, Be thou aſlur” d, if words be made of 
breath,” 
And breath of life, I have no life t to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. 8 
Ham. I muſt to England; y you Low chat? 
OunEN, , 5 Alack 
1 had forgot; 'tis ſo concluded on. 
' Ham. There's letters leal d; and my two kan 
fellows, — 
Whom I wiil ruſt, as 1 will adidas fang d, . 
1 hey bear the mandate; they malt ſweep my way, 
And marthall me to knavery: Let it work; 
For? tis os [port, to have the e 


* 


bs To try conclufons.] i. e. experiments. See vol. VIII. p. 38, n. . 
* Srexvins, 


34 auf to England; 1 Shakfpeare does not form us how Hamlet 
came to know that he was to be ſent- to England, Rolenc:ani 
aud Guildenſtern were made acquainted wich the King's juten:iou 
for the firſt time in the veiy laſt ſcene; aud they do not appear iv 
have had any communication with the prince fince that tiwe, 
Add to this, that iu a ſubſequent ſcene, when the King, after tht 
death of Pulouius, informs Hamlet he was to go to England, be 
exprefſies great ſurprize, as if he had not heard any thing of it 
| before. —This laſt, however, may, perhaps, be accounted for, a 
contributing to his deſigu of paſfing for a madman, NATOxx. 


8 „ There's letters ſeal'd: &c.] The nine ſolloving veilcs are added 
out of the old cdition, Pore. f 


7 — adders fang d,] That is, adders with their 0 ot 
1 0 0 teeth, undrawn. It has been the pradice of mouutcbanki 
to boaſt the efficacy of their antidates by playi ivg with vipers, ul 
they firtt diſabled their taugs. Jonxso. 


*, —— they muſt ſweep my way, Xc.] This phraſe occurs agi 
in Antony and Cleopatra: EE „ 
„ fome friends, that will 
6 | Sweep your way for vou.“ SIEBVBNS, | 
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Hoiſt? with his own petar : 47 it ſhall ; g0 hard; 

| But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon: O, tis moſt ſweet; 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

This man ſhall ſet me packing. 

Tu lug the guts into the neighbour room: 

Mother, good night. — Indeed, this 8 

Is now moſt ſtill. moſt ſecret, and molt grave, * : 
Who was in life a fooliſh prating knave. 
Come, fir, to draw toward an end with yon : 4— 
Good night, mother. 
I Jeverally; - Hau LET draggingin PoLoxWs. 


, Hoi ke, Hoiſt, for 0% as paſt, for paſſed. n 


ien in one line two crafts directiy . Still An to 4 
cuntermine. MALONE, 


The ſame expreſſion has already neal io King Joln, Aa Iv. 
| ſpeech ult: 

| © Now powers from home, and diſcontents at howe, 
« Meet in one line," STEEVENS. 


| * I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room: iy: A line ſomewhat 
ſimilar occurs in King Henry VI. Part HI: 8 
n throw thy body in avotber room,. 
The word guts was not anciently ſo offenſive to delicacy as it 1 is 
at preſent; but was uſed by Lyly (WhO made the firft attempt to 
| poliſh our lauguage) in his ſerious compoſitions. So, in his Mydas, 
1592: „ Could not the treaſure of Phrygia, nor the tributes of 
Greece, nor mountains in the Eaſt, wboſe guts are gold, ſatisfy 
thy mind?” In ſhort, guts was uſed where we now uſe entrails, 
| Stanyhurſt often has it in his tranſlation of Virgil, L532; | 
PcQoribus inkians ſpirantia conſulit eld. I a 
« She weenes her fortune by guts boate ſmoakye to conſier.“ 
STEVENS, 


Come, fir, © to draw tuners an 1 with 5% ] Shakſpeare 
bas been unfortunate in bis management of the ſtory of this play, 
the moſt ſtriking circumſtances of which ariſe ſo early in its forma- 
tion, as not to leave him room for a concluſiou lujtable to the 
importance of its beginnving, After this laſt iuterview with the 
Choſt, the rater of Hamlet bas loſt all i its . 

. 2 5 Srrävkus, 


4 
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ACT W SCENE VI. 
| TRE Jane: 


Euler King, Queen, ROSENCRANTZ, and Gurom. 
STERN, | 


KING. There's matter in theſe fighs ; theſe pro- 
| found heaves ; 
You muſt tranſlate : *tis fit we underſtand them: 


| Where is your fon? 

Quxxx. Beſtow this place on us a little while, — 
1K 0 ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, wh 

go out, 

Ah, my good lord,” what have I ſeen to-night? 
Kine. W hat, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 
 QurzN. Mad as the fea, and wind, when bel 

_contend* _ 


Which i is the mightier: i In his lawleſs fie, 


. 4a IV.] This play is printed i in che old ans without any 
ſeparation of the ads. The diviſion is modern and arbitrary; aud 
is here not very happy. for the pauſe i is made at a time when there 
is more ee of ation than in almoſt any other of the ſcenes, 


Jonnsot. 
5 Beſtow this place on us a little while, ] This line 1s wanting in 
che folio, STEEVENS, 


7 —— my e906 lord,} The quartos read—nine own lord, 
- STEEVENS, 


* Mad as the ſea, ad wind, when both tontend "BE We bare 
preciſely the ſame image in King Lear, eee in more 
previtys | | 
| . he waz met even now, 

„ 45 mad as the VES'D fin,” MaLoxs. | 


. 


th 
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zehind the arras hearing ſomething tit, 
Whips out his rapier, cries, A rat! a rat! 
And, in this brainiſh apprehenſion, kills 
The unſeen good old man. 

Kix G. „„ Bat deed! 
It had been ſo Wich us, had we been there; 
His liberty is full of threats to all; 

10 yon yourſelf, to us, to every one. 


Alas! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer d? 


It will be laid to us, whoſe providence 


Should have s ſhort, reſtrain d, and out of 


haunt, ? 
This mad young man : bot, ſo much was our + > 


| We would not underſtand what was moſt fir ; 


But, like the owner of a foul dileale, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 


Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 


Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill d: 


er whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore,“ 


9 —— ont of bavat, ] would rather read, —out of harm. 


Jonxsox. 
Out 4s haunt, means out of company. So, in Anion) and clio- 


| patra : 


* Dido and her Sichzus (ball want ronpe, 
4.08 And all the haunt be ours.“ 


Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, Book V. ch. xxvi: 


„% And from the ſmith of beaven's wife allure the amorous 
haunt.” 


The place where men Aebi is often poetically called tbe have 


„f men. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 


„% We talk here in tne publick haunt of men.“ STEEvxUs. 


. ſome ore, Shakſpeare ſeems to think ore to be or, 


| that is, gold. Baſe metals have ore no lels than precious 


Jonuson. 
Shakſpeare uſes the 3 word ore to area gold; becauſe it 


vas the moſt excellent of ores. — ! ſuppoſe we ſhould read «+ of 


netal baſe” inſtead of metals, which much ien tbe couttrugion | 
be 'Pallage. M. MASON. 


R 2 
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4 Among a mineral of metals baſe, E 


| h 
3 Shows itſelf pure; he weeps for RP is done. 4 | 
Z King. O, Gertrude, come away! Ira 
| The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, | For 
But we will ſhip him hence: and this vile deed u 
| We muſt, with all our majeſty and {kill, * 
Both countenance and excuſe.— Ho f Guildenſien 
i Enter ROSEXCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, 
'8 
| Friends both, go join you with ſome farther aid; 
| apa Hamlet in madneſs hath Polonius ſlain, 
| And from his mother's cloſet hath he dragg'd hin: 
| Go, ſeek him out; ſpeak fair, and bring the body 
| Into the chapel. 1 ad you, haſte in this. 1 
| [Exeunt Ros. and Gun, WW Ha 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wiſeſt friends; wh 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 
And what's i done: ſo, baply, llander, — a f. 
addi 
Mr, 
He has be uſed ore in the tame ſenſe in his Rape of Lucia: Pays 
„% When beauty boaſted bluſhes, in deſpite rath 
_ «& Virtue would ſtain that ore with ſilver white.“ illat 
A mineral Minſheu defines in his Didtiovary, 1617, © A0 obſ. 
thing that grows in mines, and contains metals. Shakſpeare ſeemi 80 
to have uſed the word in this ſeoſe, — for @ rude maſs of metals. l dif, 


Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 8vo, 1616, Mineral is defined, 
*+ metlall, or any thing digged out of the earth,” MALONE. 
Minerals are mines. So, in The Golden Remains of Hales of Eton, 
1693, p. 34: *+ Controverſies of the times, like piu in tbe 
minerals, with all their labour, nothing is done 
Again, in Hall's Virgidemiarum, Lib. VI; 
% Shail it not be a wild fig in a wall, TOY 
„% Or fired brimſtone in a . STEEVEUs. 
%, haply, ſlander, &c.] Neither theſe words, nor the fol- 
lowing three lines and an half, are in the folio, In the quae, 
1604, and all the ſubſequent quartos, the paſſage ſtauds thus: 
„ — And what's untimely done, 
©« Whole whiſper o'er the world's diameter,” xe. 
- the cowpoſitor having omitted the latter part of the firſt hoe; 4 1518 


100 
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Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank,” 
Tranſports his poiſon'd ſhot, may "ifs our name, 


And hit the woundleſs air. 0, come away! 
; My-l ſoul is full of diſcord, and diſmay. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Another Room in the ſame, 
Enter HAMLET. 


Hau. —— Safely flow'd, — [Ros. &c. N 
Hamlet! lord Haclet!] But ſoft, *—what noiſe? 


who calls on Hamlet! O, here they come. 


2 


2 former ſcene; (les p. . n. 25 E d which gives 


Y additional flrength to an obſervation made in Vol. XVIII. p. 408, n. 4. 


Mr. Theobald ſupplied the lacuna by reading, — For haply ſlander, &c. 
So appears to me to ſuit tbe context better; for theſe lines ate 
rather in appoſition with thoſe immediately preceding, than an 
lation from them, Mr. M. ann I find, has made the ſame 
obſervation, - 
Shakſpeare, as Theobald has obſerved, again expatiates on the | 
diffuſive power of flander, in Cymbeline : _ | | — 
% No, "tis ander; 1 
„ Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue * 
« Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, 3 breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth bely 
„All corners of the world.“ M ALONE. 
Ur, Malone reads—So viperous flander. STEEVENS. | * 
—— cannon 10 his blank,] The blank was the white mark at 
which ſhot or arrows were dire ded. So, in Ang Lear: 
* —— let me ſtill remain | 
© The true blank of thine eye.“ rav, 
—— the woundlefs air. ] So, in a former ſcene: 
3 It is as the air invulnerabla“ MALONE. 
—— But ſoft, ] 1 have added theſe two words from the «quarts, 
1604. STSEVENS, 
R 8 | 


4 


I Long EP, : hs N LI * 1 - 
C 5 . * 
\ F * 
* 
- wn lt 
ME wv? 
. 9 


M Rar 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, 


Ros. What have you done, my lord, with the 


dead body? 
Hau. Compounded it with duſt, | whereto tis 
kin. s, 
Ros. Tell ns where 'tis ; | that we may tale i 
thence, | 


And bear it to "the chapel. 
| Ham. Do not believe it. 
Ros. Believe what? 


Ham. That I can keep your connſel. and not 
mine own. Beſides, to be demanded of a ſpunge! 
hat replication ſhould be made * the lon of 
a ng 
Ros Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord? 
Ham. Ay, fir; that ſoaks up the king's counte- 

| nance, his rewards, his authorities. But ſuch off. 
cers do the king beſt ſervice i in the end: He keeps 


4 


The folio ie 8 

„ Ham, Safely 1084 
© Rof. Kc. within. Hamlet! lord Hamlet. 
« Ham. What noiſe, &, 

In the quarto, 1604, the ſpeech flands thus: 

„Ham. Safely ad but loft, what noiſe? who calls ou 
Hamlet?“ & 

I have therefore printed Hawlet's ſpeech unbroken, and infer 
that of Roſencrantz, &c. from the folio, before the words, but 
ſoft, &c. In the modern editions Hamlet is made to take potice 
ol the noiſe made by the courtiers, before be has beard it, Maron, 
Compounded it with duſt, ] So, in King Henry IJ. Fart II: 
| «+ Only compound me with forgotten duſt.” 
Again, in our poet's 71ſt Sonnet: 

e When ] perhaps compounded am vill clay.” 


Maron 


i 


i 


t 
| 


— 
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them, like an ape,” in the corner of his jaw; firſt 


mouth'd, to be laſt ſwallow d: When he Toit what 


you have glean'd, it is but ſqueezing you, and, 


| ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. 


Ros. I underſtand you not, my lord. 


1 


7 —— like an ape, ] The quarto has apple, which is generally 
followed. The folio has ape, which Sir T, Hanmer has received, 
and illuſtrated with the following note: 

« It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of their 
food, which they take up firft, into a pouch they are provided with 


on each fide of their jaw, and there * keep it, till they have 


done with the reſt.” jounsON, % 
Surely this ſhould be „like an abe, an apple.” FARMER, 
The reading of the folio, like an apr, I believe to be the true 


one, becauſe Shakſpeare has the ſame phraſeology in many other 
places. The word ape refers to the king, not to his courtiers, 


He keeys them like an ape, in the corner of his jaw, &c. means, he 


keeps them, as an ape tees food, in the corner of his jaw, xc. So, 


in King Henry IV, Part I: «+ —— your chamber-lie breeds fleas 


like a loack;” i, e. as faſt as a loach breeds loackes. Again, in 


King Lear: „ They flatter'd me like à dog; i. e. as A dog fauns 
upon and flatters his maſter. 
That the particular food in Shakſpeare's contemplation was an 


apple, may be inferred from the following paſſage in The _— | 


by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« And lie, and kiſs my hand unto my miktreſs, | 
Az, often as an ape does for an apple. 

I cannot approve of Dr, Farmers reading. Had our poet meant 
to introduce both the ape and the apple, be e I think, bave 
written not lite, but © as an ape an apple.“ 

The two inftances above quoted ſhew that any emendation iz 
ae. The 8 of aan gue. is, eee defenſible. 


| MALONB, | 
Apple 3 in the quarto js a mere typograpbical error. so, in Peele's 


draygnement of Paris, 1584: 
| „ you wot it very wel 


© All that be Dian's maides are vowed. to | bative apflts in 


hell.” 


| The et, however, 1s dewly. « az an ofe doen an apple.” 
RITSON. | 


oo in WY 


INE. 


| HAMLET, 


0 in a fooliſh ear. 


miſtake not, is a proverbial ſentence, MALONE. | 


— ̃ r RN GN — 
* & 


2 The affected obſcurity cf Rawle-t muſt excuſe ſo many attempts t0 


the couilicrs remark that Hamlet bas contemptuouſly called the 


ver. : © Man is like @ thing of novght,"” Mr. Stecyens wult bave 


Haw. Iam glad of it: A knaviſh ſpeech Deep 


Ros. My lord, you muit tell us were the body 
is, and go with us to the king. 
Ham. The body is with the king, 9 but the king 
is not with the body. The king is a thing—— 
on. thing. my lord? . 
Ham. Of nothing : 2 bring me to him. Hide 
fox, and all after. | | I Exeunt, 


7 


93 inaviſh ſprec of in 4 ; fooliſh car. ] This, if 1 


Since the appearance of our author's play, theſe words have | Wh 
become proverbial; but no earlier inſtance of the idea conveyed by Ane 
them, has occurred within the compaſs of my reading. STugvens, But 
1 body is with the king, ] This anſwer I do not comprehend, 3 
Perhaps it ſhould be,. — Tie body is not with the king, for ihe king i; 

not with the body. JounsoN. Th 
Perhaps it may mean this, — The body is in the king's bouſe, De 
(1, e. the pr cfent king s,) yet the king (i. e. he who ſhould have been By 
king,) is not with the body. Intiwating that the uſurper is here, 57 


the true king in a better plzce. Or it may mean — te guilt of l. 
murder lies with the king, but the king is wot where the body lits, 


procuie ſomectiog like a meauing, STEEVENS. | 
2 AF ,n: ] Should it not be read - Or nothing? When 


king a thing. Hamlet defends bimſelf by obſerving, : 1 that the king 
uſt be a thing, or nothing. Jonnson, FO 
Ihe text is tight. So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy : 
| % In troth, my lord. it is a thing of nothing.” 
And, in one of Harvey's letters * a lilly bug: beare, a mw pul ab{ 
of wiode, s thing of nothing.” FARMER, the 
So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: of 
„ At what doſt thou laugh? 1 
Ata thing of nothing, at thee, Fi 
Again, in Loek about you, i600 : : | | 
A very little thing, a thing of nothing. STEEVINS. 
> Mr Stecvens has given [ 1. e. edit. 1778 | many paralleliſms: but vn 
the origin of all is to be look'd for, I believe, in the 144th Pſalm, wy 


V & 4. + 


. 


+ 
{b 


T 
ſe 


WW 


OL SCENE 1. 


Another Room in ; the ſame. 
Enter King, attended. 


King, 1 have ſent to ſeek him, and to find the 
body. | 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes looſe? 
Yet muſt not we put the ſtrong law on him: 


He's lov'd of the diſtracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgement, but their eyes; 8 
And, where 'tis ſo, the offender's ſcourge is weigh'd, 1 
But never the offence, To bear all ſmooth and 3 


even, 


© This ſudden ſending him away muſt ſeem 
beliberate pauſe : Diſeaſes, deſperate grown, 
By deſperate appliance are rehiev'd, 


\ 


Enter Rosa KRAN TZ. 


| Or not at all — Mow now ? what bath befallen?. 


Ros. Where the dead body is beſtow'd, my lord, 


We cannot get from him. 


— Oo But where is he? 


4 i that the 3 of common Prayer, cad the ü idem of : 
| the Bible into Engliſh, furniſhed our old writers with many forms | 
J of expreſſion, ſome of which are ftill in uſe. WHALLEY. Wy 


— Hide fon, &c.] There is a py "69g children called, 
Nide fox, and all after. HANMER. 


The ſame ſport is alluded to in 3 8 Satiromaſtia: 8 our. 


vuhandſome-faced poet does play at bo-peep with your grace, and | 
cries—4!1 hid, as boys do.” | 


This paiſage is not in the quarto, STEEVANS: 
* 


230 HAMLET, 


Ros. Without, my lord; gnarded, to know you WW with) 
pleaſure. 


EIN G. Bring him before us. | 'C 
Ros. Ho, Guildenftern ! W in my lord, H 
Enter Hamer and Gonbkxs EIB. K1 
King. Now, Hamlet, where 5 Polonius ? | Whi 
Hau. Atſupper. For 
KIA. At ſupper? Where? x 
HA. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: Wit 
a certain convocation of politick worms are en The 
at him. Your worm is your only emperor for di; The 
We fat all creatures elſe, to fat us; and we fat ou. WM For 
ſelves for maggots: Your fat king, and your le F 
beggar, is but variable ſervice; two diſhes, but tg K 
one table; thats the end. E 
KING. Alas, alas! 3 K 
Ham. A man may fiſh with hs worm that bat 1 
eat of a king; and eat of the fiſh that bath feddl for 
that worm. k 
King. What 0. thou mean by this ? 1 
Hau. Nothing, but to ſhow you how a kin; ane 
may go a progreſs* through the guts of a beggar. WF mo 
KING. Where is Polonius ? ] 

Hau. In heaven; ſend thither to ſee: if your 
meſſenger find him not there, ſeek him i'the other 
place yourſelf. But, indeed, if you find him nat [ 
Mee 
6 

© Mae: as !] This ſpeech, and the following, are omitted in 
the folio. STEEveNs. * 
, 4 progreſs — Alluding to the royal journeys of late 7 
always ſtyled progreſſes; a familiar idea to thoſe who, like ou! 5 


author, lived during che e of Query, Elizabeth aud Kink 
James I. STEBVENS, . | | | 


Out 
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dia this month, you ſhall noſe him as you 80 
p the ſtairs into the lobby. | 
KING. Go ſeek him there. To ſome Attendants. 
Hau. He will ſlay üll you come. 
[Exeunt Atlendanls. 
Kix d. Hitolet. this deed, for thine eſpecial 
ſafety, — 


| Which we do tender, as we : Jad grieve 5 
For that which thou haſt done, —mulſt ſend thee 


hence 


With fiery quickneſs: ? Therefore, prepare thyſelf; 
| The bark 1 is ready, and the wind at help,” 

| The affociates tend, and every thing 1 1s bent 

For England. 


Hau. For England? EE 

KING. Hamlet. 1 
HAM. Good. 
Kix d. So is it, if thou knew'ſt our purpoſes. 
Haw. I ſee a cherub, that ſees them.— But, come; 


for England Farewell. dear mother. 


KING. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 
Hau. My mother: Father and mother is man 


and wife; man and wife is one fleſh; and ſo, my 
mother. Come, for England. [EXIE, - 


RING. Follow him at foot; tempt him with ſpeed 
aboard; 


' Witk fiery quickueſe 2] Theſe 4 are not in the quartos. W. 

meet with fiery expedition in King Rickard III. STEEVENS. = 
* ——t2 wind at help,] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read. 
The bark is N and the wind at helm. JOHNSON. 


— 4 help.] i. e. at hand, ready, — ready to help or aſſiſt you. 


similar phroſeoiogy occurs in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: A 
6 —— FI leave it 


« At care ful nut ſing. oy STERVENS, 


_ RITSON, 


Delay it not, I'll have him hence to-night: 


(As my great power thereof may give thee ſenſe; 


„ A B CET, 


Away; for every thing is ſeal'd and done 
That elſe leans on the affair: Pray you, make haſt, 
[ Exeunt Ros. and Gy, 
And, England, if my love thou hold'ſt at aught, 


Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red bs 
ac 
After the Daniſh ſword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us,) thou may'ſt not coldly ſet | 
Our lovereign procels ; ;7 which Imports at full, * 
By letters conjuring to that effeck, hgal 
py Aga 
T —— thou __ not coldly ſet os | 
Our Anne proceſs;] I adhere to the edlen of the quarty 
and folio, Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, that „ one of the common 9 
acceptations of the ve rb ſet, is to value or eſtimate; as we fay to Lof 
et at nought ; and in that ſenſe it is uſed here.” SrEEVX«V. | 
Our poet has here, I think, as in many other places, uſed an | 
; elliptical expreſſion ; „ thou 'may'fi not coldly ſet by our ſoveteiga : 
proceſs;'” thou may'ft not et little by it, or eſtimate it light, tert 
«« To ſet by,” Cole reuders in his Di. 1679, by æ imo. 4 Tiſt be 
little by,” he interprets parvi-facio, See many other inſtances of 
ſimilar ellipſes, in Vol. XIX. p. 235, n. 5, MALONE. If 
8 By letters conjuring —] Thus the folio. The quarto reads = 
By letters congruing —. STEEVENS, 
The reading of the folio may derive ſome ſupport from 'the i | 
_ lowing paſſage in The Hiftory of Hamblet, bl. let. - making 
the king of England miniſter of his maſſacring reſolution ; to whom 
he purpoſed to fend him, [Hamlet,] and by letters defire him to put his 
him to death.” 50 alſo, by a ſublegquent line: 
« Ham. Wilt thou kaow the effet of what I wrote? th 
© Hor. Ay, good my lord. 
Han An carnefſt conjuration from the king," 8 By 
The circumitances mentioned as inducing the king to ſend the ſp 
prince to England, rather than ee are likewiſe found 10 Fl 
The HyTtory of Hamblet. | hs 


Effet was formerly uſed for ad or 477d, Gaply, and is ſo uſd 
2n the line before us. So, in Leo's Hiftoric of Africa, travflated by 
Pory, folio, 1600, p. 253: Three daies after this effect, there 
came to us a Zzuum, that is, a captaine,” Kke, See alſo ſupr4, 
P. 4 un. . | J . 
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The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it, England; . 
For like the hectick in my blood he rages, . 

And thou muſt cure me: Till 1 know 'tis done. 
Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin. 
| e | 1 


The verb to conjure (in the ſenſe of to > fupplicate,) was . formerly 

accented on the fiiſt ſyllable, So, in Macbeth: 

«nl conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 

_. 4 Howe'er you come to know it, anſwer me.“ | 

Again, in King John : | 

« [ conjure thee but lowly ; run more falt. N 

Agaia, in Romeo na age = 
6 I conjure thee, by Roſaline's bright eyes,“ —. 

Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

1 prince, 1 conjure thee, as thou believ'ft, ay 

MALONE, 


— like the hefick in my blood he rages, 7 So, in Love 5 Far 
hh | 
| © I would forget her, but a fever, ſhe, 
„% Reigns in my blood.” MALONE. 


» Howeer my haps, my joys will neler begin. ] This being the 
termination of a, ſcene, {bould, according to our author's cuſtom, 
de rhywed. Perhaps he wrote, | 
Howe'er my hopes, my joys are not begun, 

If kaps be retained, the meaniug will be, "till I now "tis Jon, 1 
ſhall be miſerable, whatever befal me. JoNSo VW. 

The folio reads, in ſupport of Dr Johnſon's remark, — | 
Howt'er my haps, my Jos were ne er 91 258 | 

Mr. Heath would read: | 3 

Howt'er 't may hap, my joys will ne'er begin, STEEVENS, 


By his haps, he means bis _ His fortune Was id. but 
his joys were not. M. MASON. | | 


Houe er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin. ] This is the reading « of 
the quarto. The folio, tor the fake of rhyme, reads:: 

| Howt'er my haps, my oys were ne'er begun, WF 
But this, I think, the poet could not have written, The king is 
ſpeaking of the future time. To ſay, till I ſhall be informed that 
a certain ad has been done, whatever may befall me, my joys uever 
lad a beginning, is ſurely nouſeoſe. MALONE © ©: =. 
8 


254 HAM L E T, 5 
e e e © 16. 

A Plain in Denmark. 

Enter FORTINBRAS, and Forces, marching, | 
For. Go, captain, from me greet the Daniſh 


: king; 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Forttobras 


| Craves*® the conveyance of a promis'd march 


Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 


If that his majeſty would anght with 08, 


We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye," 


And let him know ſo. 


. | I will do't, my lord. 
Fon. Go oftly on. 
[Exeunt ForTINBR. AS and 1 


Enter HAMLET, ROSENCRANT, CGonbzxs TEU, Ce. 


Hau. Good fir, whoſe powers are theſe? 


I Craves —] Thus the quartos. The folio— Claims. STEEVERs, 


#4 We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, ] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatras Be | 
4 — tended her i' the eyes.” | 
In his eye means in his preſence, The phraſe appears to have been 


' formulary. See The Eſtabliſhment of the Houſehold of Prince Hen, 


A. D. 1610: „ Alſo the gentleman-uſher ſhall be careful 10 ſee 
and informe all ſuch as doe ſervice in the Prince's eye, that they 


performe their dutyes &c. Again, in The Regulations for tit 


Government of the Queen's Houſehold, 1627: — ſuch as doe 


ſervice in the Queen's e. STEEVENS. 


Goodſir, &c.] The remaining part of & this ſcene is omitted ia 


| ms folio. STEEVENS, 


ill 
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Cap. They are of N Oy, fir. 


Ham Ho purpos d, fir, 
| pray you? : 
1 * ſome pan of Poland, 


Commands ane ſir? 
Car. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it againſt the main of Poland, tr, 


or for ſome frontier ? 


Car. Truly to ſpeak, fir, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in 1t no profit bat the name. 5 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, « 
Aranker rate, ſhonld it be ſold in fee. 
HAM. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Car. Yes, tis already garriſon'd. PEO Fans,” 
Hau. Two thouſand fouls, and twenty thouſand 
Wee, 


wil not debate the queſtion of this raw : 4 


This is the impoſthume of much wealth and peace; 
That inward breaks, and ſhows no cauſe without 


Why the man dies. —l hambly thank you, ſir. 


Cap. God be wi'you, fir, Exit Captain. 
Ros. Wilbt pleaſe you go, my lord? 
Hau. I will be with you ſtraight. Go a little 
before. {| Exeunt Ros. and GUILD. 
How all occaſions do inform againſt me, | 


And ſpur my dull revenge! What is a mag, 


It Us chief good, and market of his time, 


—— chief good, and bet of his time, Kc. ] If his biebel good, ; 


M that for which he ſells his time, be to ſleep and feed. ane, : 


Hriet, 1 thipk, here nean; . | Maronx. | 


236 HAMLET, 


Be but to OE and feed? a beaſt, no more. 

Sure, he, that made us with ſuch Re diſcourley 

Looking before, and aſter, gave ns not 

That capability and godlike reaſon 

To fuſt in us unne'd. Now, whether it be 

Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple* 

Of thinking too preciſely on the event, — 

A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one pat 
| wildom, _ 

And, ever, three parts coward, Ee do not know 

Why yet Llive to ſay, This thing's to do; 

Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and mean; 

Jo do't. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me: 

Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince; 

Whole ſpirit, with divine ambition puff'd, 

Makes mouths at the inviſible event; 

| Expoſing what is mortal, and unſure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an egg-ſhell. Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to ſtir without great argument; ? 


7 — large diſcourſe,] Such latitude of bates, ſuck 
power of reviewing the paſt, and anticipating the future. Jon, 
— ſome craven ſcruple —] Some comnrdly ſcruple, St 


Vol. IX. p. 274, u. 4. MALONE, of 
So, in King Henry FI. Part I: | A 
Or durſt not, for his craven heart, ſay this.”  STEEVENS. p. 

—— tightly to be great, then 


I, not to ftir without &c.] This paſſage I have printed according 
to the copy, Mr. Theobald had os it thus: : 
| — 7s not to be great, 
Never to ſtir without great argument ; ; 
But greatly &c. | 
The ſentiment of Shakſpeare is partly juſt, and partly romantic. 
— Rightly to be great, | 
Is, not to ftir without great argument; 
is exaaly philoſophical. 
But greatly to find quarrel in 4 Ara u; 
Wim honour's at the flake, 5 5 | 1 \ 
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But greatly to find quarrel in a firaw; Yu 
When honour's at the flake. - How Nand ] then, | 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain” d, 

Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood, s 


| And let all ſleep? while, to my ſhame, Mee 


The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, 
That, for a fantaſy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent, A 


| To hide the lain -O, Hom this time fotth, 


My thoughts be mesa or be nothing worth! _ 
[Ex 


. 


i the idea of a modern hero. But then, ſays he, * is an argu⸗ , 


neit, or ſubjeft of debate, ſufficiently great, and when honour. js at, 


| flake, we wult find cauſe of quarrel in @ ſtraw, JOHNSON, 


* Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood,] Provocations which 
excite both: my reaſon and my paſſions to vengeance. JOHNSON. 
* —6 plot.] A piece, or portion, See Vol. XVII. p. 347, u. 5; 
| h Kants 5 
$0, is The Mirror for Magiſtrates : | | 
Of grounde to win @ plot, a while to bil. | 
« We venture lives, and ſend our fouls to hell.” 
HEvDERSON; | 
& = continent,] Continent, in our author, means that which 
comprehends or encloſes. So, in King Lear: | $A 
ive your concealing continents.” 
See Vol. XX. p. 408, n. 7. STEEVENS., 
Apain, Lord Bacon On fe Advancement of Learning, 4to. 1633. 
p. 7: — if there be no fulnefle, then is the continent ! 
then the content.” REED, | 


„ 
1 
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1 Wh 
Elſinore. A Room in the Cafile, 
, Queen and Ho RATIO. | ( 
| Quezn. 3 will not ſpeak with her. = Na 
Hos. She is importunate ; indeed, diſtraQ; Bow 
Her mood will needs be pitied. | To 
QUEEN. . What would ſhe have? Lac 
Hon. She ſpeaks much of her father; lays, the 
e 8 
There's tricks he mt; and hems, and beat 3 
e ;, | a wi 
Spurns enviouſly at firaws on ſpeaks things i in donh; , F 
That carry but half ſenſe: her ſpeech is nothin EY 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move the 
int 
The hearers to collection; they aim at it, EY 
And botch the words up fit to their own thought; Vol 
5 Spurns eg ot fraws BY Envy i is 3 ene put by out the 
poet (and thoſe of his time) for direct averſion, than for naligih : 
conceived at the fight of another's excellenge ( or happineſs. * 
So, in King Henry VIII: Fr 
« You turn the good we offer into envy.” *. 
Again, in God's Revenge againſt Murder, 1621, Hift. VI. — 980 
&« She loves the memory of Sypontus, and envies and detefis thi Is 
of her two huſbands,” STEEVENS. 8 
See Vol. XIV. p. 116, n. 3; and Vol. XVI. p. 61, n. g. MALO, | . 
* —— to colle dion;] i. e. to deduce confequences from (ud l 
premiſes; or, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, e endeavour to colle of 
ſome meaning from them.” So, in Cymbeline, ſcene the laſt; | 
„ whoſe containing | 1 
© Is ſo from ſenſe to bardneſs, that I can 
„% Make no collection of it.” 72 5 
Sce the note ou this paſſage, Vol, xIx. P- 234. STEEVENS, 150 
7 they aim af it, The quartos read—they yawn at il. ft : 


aim is to gueſs. So, in Romeo and Fuliel : | 
I aim'd ſo near, when I fuppos'd you loy'd.” STV 
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Which, as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield 


them, 


+ mOUEAt; 
Though nothing ſure, yet much Fans pit : 


for ſhe may ſtrew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill- e minds: 


| To my ſick ſoul, as ſin's trne nature is, 
| Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amils : * 


a miſchievous interpretation to it, WARBURTON. | 

That unhappy once fignified miſchievous, may be known from 
FP. e tranſlation of Pliny's Natural Hiftory, Book XIX. 
ch. vii.: + the ſhrewd and unhappie foules which lie upon 


| the lands; and eat up the ſeed new lowne, We Hall 5 unlucky 
in the ſame ſenſe. STEEVENS. 


ol. XVI. p. 55, n. 6. MALOXE. 
9 'Twere good, ſhe were ſpoken with; ] Theſe lines are given to 


belong to him; the reſt to the Queen. BIAckTox. 


| given to the Gentleman, and the line now before us, as well as the 


Aon . Queen, I think it probable that the regulation propoſed by Sir 
m ſuch W. BlackRone was that intended by Sbakſpeare. MALongE, .. 
calle] — to ſome great amiſs:] Shakſpeare is not ſingular iu his uſe 


| Of this word as a ſubſtantive, So, in The Arraignment of Tat, 8 
| „ Gracious forbearer's of this world's amiſs.” 
Again, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 
© Pale be my looks, to witneſs my amiſs.” 
Again, in Greene's Diſputation between @ He Contycatcher, ks 
1592; « —— revive in hem: the memory or my great amiſs.” 


rasen 


1 * is, doch % MALOXE, | 


'S 6 


| Indeed would make one think, there might Ye - 
Queen. Twere good, ſhe were ſpoken with ; By 


| Let her come in. 5 Exit Horatio. 


* Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily,] i. e. though her 
meaning cannot be certainly colleded, yet there is enough to put 


see Vol. VI. p. 266, n. 9; and vol. IX. p. 164, n. 5; and 
the Queen in the folio, and to Horatio in the quarto. JOHNSON, 
I think the two firſt lines of Horatio's ſpeech ['Twers good, xc. 
In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman, enter at 
| the beginning of this ſcene. The two ſpeeches, . She is impor- 


tunate,” &c. and “ She ſpeaks much of her father,” &c. are there 


two following, to Horatio: the remainder of this ſpeech to the 


| 
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$o fall of artleſs jealouſy is guilt, 
It 225 itſelf, in fearing to be ſpilt. 


Re- enter Honario, with Orrs. 
Orn. Where is the beanteous majeſty of Den 
mark? 


Queen. How now, Ophetia? 


Ora. How ſhould I your true love know* 
From another one? 


By his cockle hat and flaff, 


And his ſandal ſhoon,” [Singing 
Quers. Alas, ſweet lady, what imports this 
16087 


5 2275 ſhould I your true love &c.) There is no part of this play 
in its repreſentation on the ſtage, more pathetick than this ſcene; 
which, 1 ſuppoſe, proceeds from the utter lofeullbility e 
to = own misſoitunes. 
| A great ſenſibility, or none at all, ſeems to produce the ſame 
effed. In the latter the audience ſuppiy what ſhe wants, aud 
with the former they ſympathize. Sir J. REYNOLDS. 


3 By his coc lle hat and flaff, 

And kis ſandal ſhoon,) This is the Jefeription of a pilgrim, 
While this kind of devotion was in favour, love-intrigues were 
carried on under that maſk, Hence the old ballads and novel 
made pilgrimages the ſubje&s of their plots. The cockle-ſhell hat 
was one of the eſſential badges of this vocation: for the chief 
places of devotion being beyond ſea, or on the coafls, the pilgrims 
were accuſtomed to put cockle-ſhells upon their hats, to denote 
the intention or performance of their devotion, WARBURTON, 


So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: 
A hat of ſtraw like to a ſwain, | . a 
4+ Shelter for the ſun and rain, - 
« With a ſcellop-ſhell before,” &c. | EY J 
Again, in Th: Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 1595: 1% 


will give thee a palmer' "ff of Yvorie, aud > caves wh of beaten 
gold.“ STEZLVENS, 
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Orn. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. | 
He is dead and gone, lady, Fr [ Sings, 
He is dead and gone 
At his head a graſs-green turf, 


A His heels a frone, 
18 | 0, ket | 
QUEEN. Nay, but Ophelia, — 
Urn. | "Fa you, mark. 
Whate his is ſhroud as the mountain ſnow, 
2 lings. 
Enter king 


g. 
is UEEN. Alas, look here, my lord. 
Orh. Larded all with ſweet flowers ; * 
Mich bewept to the grave did go, 
With true-love ſhowers. 
EIN G. How do you, prettyflady ? _ 
Orn. Well, God'ield you!“ They ſay, the owl 


was a baker's daughter. Lord, we e know what we 


has 


i Larded ll with ſweet flowers ;] The expreſſion 1 wakes from | 
| Cookery, JOHNSON, | 

5 —— did go,] The old editions read —did not go. Correaed 
by Mr. Pope.  STEEVENS. | 

5 Well, God'ield vou i, e. Heaven reward you! So, in Antony 
ond Cleopatra: | 

% Tend me to-night two Fang I aſk no mare, 
© And the Gods yreld you for't!“ 
So Sir John Grey, in a letter in Abele A to e i 
Account of the Garter, Numb. 46: „ The king of bis gracious 
| lordſhipe, God yeld him, baf2 choſen me to be owne of his brethrene 
of the knyghts of the g garter.” THEOBALD. 1 

See Vol. XI. p. 65, &c. n. 6. STEEVERS, 

— the ow! was a baker's daughter.) This was a metamor- 
Paokis of the common people, ariſing from the mealy appearance of 
25 owl s feathers, and ner 3 the bread from mice. 

WARBURTON, 
10 guard the bread from mice, is ratber the office of a cat than 


83 
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are, but know not what we may | be. God be at 
your table! | 


Kixo, Conceit upon her father. 


Ork. Pray, let us have no words of this; but 
when they aſk you, what 3 it means, ſay you this 


A ww 


Good Morrow, 'tis Saint Valentine's day,” 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

| To be your Valeniane : 


an owl, In haves and granaries, indeed, the ſervices of the un. 
are ſtill acknowledged. This was, however, no metamorphoſs if 

the common prople, but a legendary ftory, which both Dr. Johnſo 
and myſelf have read, yet in what book at leaſt I cannot recolles, 


— Our Saviour being refuſed bread by the daughter of a bain, i viſe 

. as i her by turniog her into and owl, lege 

STEEVENS, , 

This is a common llory among the vulgar in Glouceſterſhire, 10 

and is thus related: Our Saviour went into a baker's ſhop where i 

| they were baking, and aſked for ſome bread to eat. The wife mo 

of the ſhop immediately put a piece of dough into the oven to bake th 

for him; but was reprimanded by her daughter, who infiſting thi 1 

the piece of dough was too large, reduced it to a very {mall ſie, and 

The dough, however, immediately afterwards began io ſwell, and dup 

preſently became of a moſt enormous ſize. Whereupou, the bakers 1 

daughter cried out Heugh, heugh, heugh, which owl-like noiſe * 

probably induced our Saviour for her wickedneſs to transforn Wn 

her into that bird.“ This fory is often related to children, in ordet Th 

| to deter them Te ſuch illiberal behaviour to poor people. N 
| Dovch, 

0 Good morrow, tis Saint Valentine's doy. ] Old cope; | 

To-morrow is &c, I. 

| The corredion i is Dr. Farmer's. Srrrvins. | 15 

There is a rural tradition that about this time of year birds 1 
chooſe their mates. Bouine in his dntiquitios of the Common Pech 

obſerves, that, „it is a ceremony never omitted among the vulpa T1 
to draw lots, "which they term Valentines, on the eve before Vir 
lentine day. The names of a ſeled number of one ſex are by 
equal number of the other put into ſome veſſel; and after that eve} 

one draws a name, which for the preſeut is called their Valentin, th 


| and i Is alſo look'd upon ag A good omen of mou being. man jul 
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Then uß he roſe, and don'd his clothes,“ 
And dupp'd the chamber door; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 


KING. Pretty Ophelia! f 


Orn, Indeed, without an oath, Tl make an a end 
| on't: 


By Gis,* and by Saint Charity,* 
Alack, and fye for ſhame! 

Young men will do't, if they come to't ; 
By cock, they are to blame. 


owl 


5 of 


fon 
ed. 


11 


Vife afterwards."* Mr. Brand adds, that he has ** fearched the 
legend of St. Valentine, but thinks there is no occurrence in his 
life, that could give riſe to this ceremony.” Malou. 

9 —— don'd his clothes,] To don, is to do yr to put on, 28 ae 
38 to do off, put off. STEEVENS. | 


* 4nd dupp'd the chamber door ;] To dup, is to do up; to lift the 
| Jatch, It were eaſy to write,—Aud of d —. JOHNSON. | 


To dup, was a common contradion of to do up, So, in Danes | 
and Pythias, 1582: —— the porters are. drunk; will they not 
dup the gate to-day?” | 
Lord Surrey, in his tranſlation of hs ſecond Enid, renders 

Panduntur forte, xc. 1 
| The gates caff up, we iſſued out to play.“ | | _-— * 
The phraſe ſeems to have been adopted either from teing ug __— 
the latch, or drawing up tbe partcullis. Again, in The Cooke's Play, £6. M 
in the Cheſter colleQion of myſteries, MS. Harl. 1013, Pp. 140 1 
” © Open up hell-gates anon.” | _ 
It appears from Martin Mark-all's Apologie to the Bel-man of London, | 
1610, that in the cant of gypſies, &c. Dup the gigger, pews to 
open the doore. STEEVENS, 


* By Gis,] I rather i imagine it ſhould be read, 
: © By ©hforarwreemnns 


ENS, 
Ire, 
here 
hell 
Jake 
that 
lie. 
aud 
kers 
0ile 
form 
"det 


1 
= 


I; 2 
* . 
* 


Ul, 


birds | 
toll, 
11gar, 


Va- That is, by St, Cecily. JOHNSON. 125 

by in See the ſecond paragraph of the next note, | STEEVENS. 

oY \ —— by Saint Charity,] Saint Charity is a known ſaint among 
gx the Roman Catholicks. Spenſer mentions her, Eclog. V. 255 


6 Ah dear lord, and ſweet Soint Chariiy ." 


N 


„„ AML F. 


Quoth ſhe, ehre you tumbled me, 
You promts'd me to wed : 
5 [He anſwers.*] 
So would I ha' done, by reader fon, 
An thou hadſt not come to my bed. 


Kix. How long bath ſhe been chus? 1 

Oren. I hope, all will be well. We muſt be pz. 
tient: but cannot chooſe but weep, to think, they 

mould lay him i 'the cold ran : My brother {hall 


Aqaba, in The Downfall of 1 Robert Earl of ee rfox 1 : 
| « Therefore, ſweet maſter, for Saint Charity,” 

1 find, by Giſſe,- uſed as an adjuration, both by Gafcolgnc 4 in his 
Pbems, by Preſton in bis n and in the comedy of See me, 
and ſee me nol, 1618: 

hy Gifſe I ſwear, were I ſo fairly wed, N 
Again, in King Edward III. 1599: | 
© og ee By , fair lords, ere many 45 be paſt," &e. 
Again, in Heywood's 23d Epigram, Fourth Hundred : 
VV Nay, by Gies, he looketh on you waiter, quoth he.“ 
 STFEVENS, 

In the ſcene between the Baſtard Faufconbridge: and the friars 
and nunue iu the Firſt part of The troubleſome Raigne of Kirg Joh, 
(edit. 1779, p. 256, Kc.) the nunne ſwears by Gis, and the hien 
pray to Saint Withold (another obſolete ſaint mentioned in King 
Lear, See Vol XX. p. 426,) and adjure him by Saint Charlie 10 
bear them,” BLAcksTONk. 

By Gis,] There is not the leaft mention of any ſaint whoſe name 
correſponds with this, either in the Roman Calendar, the ſcrvice in 
um Sarum, or in the Benedidtiouary of Biſhop Athelwold. | 
believe the word to be only a corrupted abbreviation of 7%, 
the letters J. H. S. being ancientily all that was ſet down 10 
denote chat lacred name, on altar, the covers of books, &c. 

| RIDLEY, 
Though Gis may be, "and believe is, only a contradion of 


Jeſus, there is certainly a Saint Ts with whole name it col- Hy 
_ Teiponds, RIiTSON. | 5 
* By cock,] This is likewiſe a corruption of the ſacred name. 5 
Many inſtances of it are given in a note at the beginuiug of ihe 
Kſth act of che Second Part of King Henn IV. STrevens. un 
6 He anſwers, ] Treks words 1 have added from the quartos. Air 


STEEVENS: 


ow of it, and ſo I thank you for your good coun- 
ſel. Come, my coach! Good night, ladies; good 
night, lweet ladies: good night, good night. | 


1 I e. 
Kino. Follow her cloſe; give her good watch, I 


e Pray You: 55:5 Exit HoRATIO. 
| O! this is tie poiſon of deep grief; it ſprings 
All from her father's death: And now behold, 


0 Gertrude, Gertrude, | 


| When ſorrows come,“ they come not ſingle ſpies, 
y t Ungle 15 


But in batialions ! Firſt, her father lain; 5 
Next, your ſon gone; and he moſt violent author 
Of his own juſt remove: The people muddied. 


| Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts, and 


whiſpers, 


For good P 0lonius' death; and we have done but 


greenly,? „„ e 
In hugger-mugger to inter him: Poor Ophelia 


1 Come, my coach! Good night, ladies; &c.] In Marlowe's Tam- 


burlaine, 1590, Zabins in her frenzy uſes the ſame expreſſion: 
Hell, make rcady my coach, my chair, my jewels. I come, I come.“ 


: 'MALONE, 
* When ſorrows cyme , &c.] In Ray's Proverbs we find, + Mise 


| fortunes ſeldom come alone,“ as a proverbial phraſe. RyeD, 
— but greeenly,] But un/kilſully; with greenneſs ; that is, 


without maturity of judgement. JOUNSON. | | 
In hugger-mugger 10 inter uim;] All the modern editions that 


| I have conſulted, give it, 


In private to iner him; ——. | 


That the words now replaced are betrer, I do not undertake-to | 
prove; it is ſufficient that they are S\\akſpeare's : if phraſeology 


1s 10 be changed as words grow uvcouth by diſuſe, or groſs by 
vulgarity, the hiſtory of every language will be loſt; we ſhall no 
louger have the words of any author; and, as theſe alterations will 


be of en unſkillfully wade, we ſhall in time bave very liitle of his 


mtanivg. JOHNSON, | | | | 12557 
On this Juſt obſervation I ground the reſtoration of a groſs and 


unpiealing word in a preceding p;{[age, for which Mr. Pope ſub- 


flituted groan, Sce p. 161, u. 7. The alteration in the preſens 


iuilance was made by the ſame cdiior. Marloxs. 
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Divided from herſelf, and her fair judgement; | 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beaſy 
Laſt, and as much containing as all theſe, 

Her brother is in ſecret come from France: 
Feeds on his wonder,* keeps himſelf in clouds, 
And wants no buzzers to infect his ear 

With peſtilent ſpeeches of his father's death; 

| Wherein neceſſity, of matter beggar'd, * 

Will nothing tick our perſon to arraign 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a een in N places 


This expreſſion i is uſed in The Bevenger's Tragedy, 1609 
„ —— he died like a politician, 
© In kugger-mugger."' 
Again, in Harrington! Arieflo : 
„ So that it might be done in lr ane,” 
Shak(ſpeare probably took the expreſkon from the following 
paſlage in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch : — © Antoniy 
thinking that his body ſhould be bonqurably buried, and not ig 
bugger-mugger." | 
It appears from Greene's Groundwork. F Congcatch ing 1592, 
that te hugger - was to lurk about. STEEVI IS. 
The meaning of the expreſhon is aſcertzined by Florio's Italian 
DiQtionary, 1598: «+ Wee Secretly, masse, in hugger-mugon,” 


MA N 


Feeds on his wonder, ] The folio, 
a Keeps on his wonder, ——. | 
The quarto, 
| Feeds en this wonder, - — 
Thus the true reading is picked out from between them. Sir J. 
Hanmer reads unneceſſarily, 
Feeds on his anger, ——e JoHNns0N. | 
3 Wherein neceſſity, &c.] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
Whence animolity, of malier beggar'd. 
He ſeems not to have underfiood the conuedion. Wheren, that 13, 
in which peftilent ſpeeches, neceſſity, or, the obligation of an accuſer it 
Support his charge, will nothing flick, &c. JOHNSON 
| + Lite to 4 murdering piece,] Such a piece as aſſaſſins ue, vill 
many barrels, It is neceſſary to apprehend this, to ſee the jiliael 
of the fimilitude. WARBURTON, 


The ſame term occurs in a paſſage in The Double Maria of 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 


Gives 


0 
9 


ally, 


wing 
niu 
t ia 
5955 


lian 


TH 
ONE, | 


rT, 
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Cives me ſuperfluous death! [4 noiſe within. 
QUEEN. | Alack! what noiſe is this os 


Enter a Gave; 


Kine. Attend; 


« And, like 2 ee piece, aims not at one, 
« But all that ſtand within the dangerous level.“ 


| Again, in All's Loft by Lu, a tragedy by Rowley, 1633: | | 
elf thou fail ſt too, the king comes with a mn piece, 


© In the rear. 


| Again, in 4 Fair Quarrel, by Middleton 2d Rowley, 1622: | 


„ There is not ſuch another murdering piece 
« In all the Rock of calumny.“ 


It appears from a paſſage in Smith's Ses Grammar, 1627, that it 


any kinde of ſmall bullets, nailes, old iron, or the like, to put 
into the caſe, to ſhoot out of the ordnances or murderers 3 theſe 
will doe much miſcbiefe, kc. STrrvens. 

A murdering. piece was the ſpecifick term in Shakſpeafo's time, 
for a piece of ordnance, or [mall cannon, The word is found in 
Cole's Latin Didionary, 1679, and rendered, „ {ormentum murale.“ 
The ſmall cannon, which are, or were uſed in the fotecaſtle, 
half-deck, or ſteerage of a ſhip of my were within this century, 


called murdering- pieces. MALONE. 


Perhaps what is now, from the manner of it, called a ſwivel? 
Della Valle's Travels, 1665: the Eaſt-Iudlia company bad 


one ſmall -murdering-piece within her. Probably it was never 


charged with a fingle ball, but always with ſhot, pieces of 4 
Iron,” kc, RI TSO. | 


that the guards attendant on Kings are called Switzers, aud that 


Jeaumont and Fletcher's Noble Gentleman, AR III. ſc. i 

Rs td — Was it not | 

Some place of gain, as clerk to the great „ 

Of marrow-bones, that the people call the Joihut f. 
P Men made of beef aud ſarcenet! * 


144 


Where are my Switzers?“ Let chem guard the door: 


was a piece of ordnance uſed in ſhips of war: „A caſe-ſhot is 


It is mentioned in Sir T. Roes Voiage to the E. Indies, at the eud of 


a very little pinnace.,.mann'd ſhe was with ten men, and had only 


* Alack! ke. ] This ſpeech of the Queen is omitted in the | 
quartos,  STEFVENS. 


—— my Switzers? ] I bave obſerved 1 in many of our old avs, | 


vithout any regard to the country where the ſcene lies. Thus, in 


10 


Naſhe's Chriſt's Teares over Jeruſalem, 410. 1594: ** Law, logicke, 


Inference it hath to what had juſt preceded : 


call him lord, and as if the world were now but to begin, aud 28 


props o every word mighe be ane, to be en to the fabblt 


268 HAMLET, 


| What ; is che matter? 


GENT. Sue yourſelf, my lord; 


The ocean, overpeering of his liſt,” 


Eats not the flats with more 1mpetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O'erbears your officers! The rabble call bim, lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 


Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, 
The ratifiers and -props of every word, b 


The reaſon is, becauſe the Swiſs in the time of our poet, as at 
preſent, were hired to fight the battles of other nations. 50, in 


and the Switzers, may be hired to fight for any body.” - MaLoxt, 


7 The ocean, over-peering of his liſt,] The liſts are the barriers 
which the ſpeRatois of a tournament mult not paſs. Joan, 


See note on Othello, AR IV. fe. i. STEEVENS, 


Tif, in this place, only ſignifies tres i. e. the ſhore, 80, 
in King Henry IV. Part Il: E 
he very liſt, the very aum bound 
„% Of all our fortunes.” 
The /elvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, i in our author! 
thoughts. MALONE, | 


Ilie ralifiers and props of every word; ] By word is here meant 
a declaration, or propoſal, It is determined to this ſeule, by the 


The rabble call him lord,” &c. 

This acclamation, which is the word here ſpoken of, was made 
We regard to antiquity, or received cuſtom, whoſe concurrence, 
however, is neceſlarily required to confer validity and 85 in 
every propofal of this kind. HEATH. 


Sir T. Hanmer would tranſpoſe this line and the next. Dr, War. | 
burton propoſes to read, ward; and Dr. Johnſon, wept; inſtead of 
word, I ſhould be daher for reading, work, TYRWHITT, 


In the firſt folio there is only a comma at the end of the above 
line; ; and will not the paſſage bear this conſtrudion? — The rabble 


if the ancient cuſtom of hereditary ſucceſſion were unknown, they, 
the ratifiers and props of every word le utters, cry, — Let us make 
choice, that Laertes ſhall be king. TOLLET. 
This con ſtrudtion might certainly be admitted, aud the ratifen and 
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They cry, Chooſe we; Laertes ſhall be king! 
Caps, bands, and tongues, applaud it to che clouds, 
Latries hall be king! Laertes king. 

QUEEN. How cheerfully on the falſe rail they 


cry! 
1 O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs.“ 8 
d; KixG. The doors are broke. {Norſe WHERE: 


Enter 1 arm'd; Danes Jallewing;:. 
Lark, Where is this _ [ - Surs, ſland you all 


without. 

1 Dax. No, let's come in. 
ty V pray you, give me leave. 
725 Dax. We will, we will. 
=” [ They retire vides the door. 
LaER, T thank you :— keep the door. — — N 
85, | vile king, 45 

Give me my father. WE 

Queen. Calmly. good Laertes. 

or LAkR. That drop of blood, that” s calm, pro- 
4 claims me baſtard; _ 
e a 
(he Cries, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 
ade mentioned in a preceding line, without Sir T. Haber tranſpo- 
EY lion of this and the following line; but there is no authority for 
* vbat Mr, Tollet adds, of every word he [ Laertes ] utts,“ for 
f the poet has not deſcribed Laertes as having uttered a word, If 
af therefore the rabble are called the ratifiers and props of v word, 
] of ve muſt underſtand, ** of every word ultered by themſelves: which 

is ſo tame, tbat it would be unjuſt (o our poet to ſuppoſe that 10 
" have been his meaning, Ratifiers, &c. refer not to the people, but 
2 to cuſtom and antiguity, which the ſpeaker ſays are the true ratihess 
ako and props of every word. The laſt word however of the line may 
0 vell be luſpected to be corrupt; and Mr. bo dares has probably 
2 ſuggeſted the true reading, MALONE, 1 | 
by 0, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs.) Hounds run counter when 


25 trace the trail backwards, JOHNSON, 


— ] ⏑ f ‚§—§Ü— en 
— * 1 


— — — —— ,, ‚§—§Ü—ði%iöʃ: ͤa' nr 


Of my true mother. _ They 
That thy rebellion looks ſo giant- like? 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 


B Acts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 


| 

| 

= 
| 

| 
| 


Ad III. fc. v. STEEVENS. 


270 #14 eee 
Even here, between the chaſte I brows S If. 

KING. What is the cauſe, Lacng KI 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon; 


That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 


Why thou art thus incens'd; —Let him go, Ger Wir 
trude; — L 
Speak, man. K 
LAkER. Where i is my father? Ts, L 
KING. Dead. 
QUEEN. But not by hin, And 
KING. Let him demand his fal. | Rep 
LAER. How came he dead? 1˙11 not be Juggled 1 
with: Lil 
T0o hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackeſ devil! Th 
Conſcience, and grace, to the profoundeſt pit! An 
1 dare damnation: To this point I ſtand, © It 
That both the worlds I give to negligence,? 
Let come what comes; only I'll be reveng'd : 
Moſt throughly for my father. al 
"KING. Who ſhall flay yor? 
LER. My will, not all the world's: 
It 
—— | aſmirched brow,] i. e. clean, not defiled. To beſmirk 9 
our author uſes, Ad I. ſc. v. and again in K. Henn V. Ad IV. fc. ii. fol 


This ſeems to be an alluſion to a proverb often introduced in the 
old comedies. Thus, in The London Prodigal, 1605 «6 — ab uu 
as the ſkin between any man's brows,” 

The ſame phraſe is alſo found. in Muck Ado about Noting 


2 That both the worlds J give 10 ai So, in Macbeth: 
40 But let the frame of at 8 ey the worlds ſuffer. EF! 
| Sruaruy | 


les 


led 


"0? 


bw 
»Y 
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And, for my means, I'll huſband them ſo well 
They ſhall go far with little. 

KI. Good 3 
If yon deſire to know the certainty 


| Of your dear father's death, ist writ in your re- 


venge, 


foe, 


Winner and loſer? 


Later. None but his enemies, 
"KING. <-> Will you know them then? 


my arms; 


And, liks the kind life-rend' ring pelican,“ 
| Repaſt them with my blood. 
Kino, Why, now you ſpeak 
like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
That J am guiltleſs of your father's death, 
And am moſt ſenfibly* in grief for it, | 
| It ſhall as | level to your N pear, 


Who taught the cok hys veto hogs to obſerve, 
% And ſyng of corage wyth ſhryll throte on hye? _ 
„% Who taught the pellycan her tender bart to carve? — 
« For ſhe nolde ſuffer her byrdys to dye?” 


It is almoſt needleſs to add that this account of the bird is entirely 
fabulous, STEEVENS. 


following the error of a later quarto, reads — mok ſenſible, 
MALONEs 


all the later editions, read: 


| — to your judgement pierce, 
leſs intelligibly, Jouns0N. | 


Fletcher, So, in The Maid in the Mill: | 
hy ma Mot ſo , I Vill go forward, . 


That, ſweepflake, you will 4 both friend and 


LER. To his good friends thus wide In ope 


1 U wn ring pelican, ] $0, in the ancient Interlude 4 5 
| Nature, bl. 1. no date: 


* —— moſt ſeuſibly —] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, 


* to your adm: 'pear,] So, the quarts, The folio, and. | 


This elilon of the verb to appear, 18 common to Beaumont abd . 5 


* 
„ 


As day does to our eye. Ut, 
DanEs. | Within.|] Let her come in. 
LAER. How now! what noiſe is that? 


Lz 
i Enter G fantaſtically dreſs 4 1111 Prowl 
flowers. It co 
. 0 
O heat, dry up my brains! tears, ſeven times ſalt, "TIM 
Burn out the ſenſe and virtue of mine eye! — 7 
By heaven, thy madness ſhall be paid with 1 Wo 
Jill our ſcale turn the beam. O roſe of May! Luigi 
Dear maid, kind ſiſter, ſweet Ophelia! 6 : 
O heavens ! is't poſſible, a young maid's wits | 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ! 15 
Nature is fine in love: and, where tis fine, x fon 
It fends ſome precious inſtance of itlelf 
Alter the thing 1 it loves.“ 9 
| Pheb 
Engla 
Agaiti | MH 
« And wha they TOE fo excellent in little, 
© They will but flame in great.“ STEEVENS. 0 
7 Nature is fine in loves and, where tis fine, Down 
It ſends ſome precious inſtance of (tſelf of Lo 
After the thing it loves.) Lieie lines are not in the quarto, | 
and might bave been omitted in the folio without great loſs, for - 
tney are obſcure and affeded; but, I think, they require no eme!- 6 . 
dation. Love (fays Laertes) is the paſhon by which nature is mi ws 
exalted and refined; and as ſubſtances, refined and ſubtilifed, cally 0 
obey any impulſe, or follow any attration, ſome part of nature, #4 
ſo purified and refined, flies off after tbe e MP after ile know 
thing it loves: „n. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, Th 
„ And ſeparate from their kindred dregs below, ſhe } 
© So flew her ſoul.” Jourson, ine f. 
liſhec 


The meaning of the paſſage may be — That her wits, like the 
ſpirit of fine efſlences, flew off or evaporated. Fine, howeve!, 
ſometimes lignißes artful. So, in All's well that ends weil; e 
art t00 Jus ig oy. evidence,” STEEVENS, | 


LH 
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Orn. They bore him barefac'd on the hier; 
Hey no nonny,. nonny hey nonny : 
And in his grave rain'd "oy a tear ;j— 

Fare you well, my dove! 

LAER. Hadſt thou n wits, and ddl berluade 
revenge, | 
It could not move thus, 

Orn. You muſt ſing, Down do an ; you call 

it lin a doο a. O, how the wheel becomes it!“ It 


nd 


7 They bers: Jim ler fc on the dirs Kc. ] So, in Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit, ver. 2879? 1 
He laid him bare the viſage on the bere, 
by  Therwith BY ep that pitee was to here.“ 


sresvzns. 


9 fly no'nonny, Kc. ] Theſe words, which were the: burthen of 
a ſong, are found only in che folio. See Vol. XX. p. 423, n. 9. 
| | MALONE, ' 


ds Ine, Down a-down,] Perhaps Shak ſpeare alludes to 
| Phabe's Sonnet, by Tho. n which the reader Ay find in 
| England's Helicon, 1600: | | | 
46 Downe a- dune, 
„ Thus Phillis ſung, | 
« By fancie once dikreffed: Kc. 8 
% And ſo fing 1, with dou ne a-downe,” &c. 
Down a-down is likewiſe the burthen of a ſong in The Three 2 
of London, 20s and perhaps common to many others. _ 
| 6 | i 


See Florio's Italien Didionaty, 1598: « Filibuſlacchina, The | 
burden of a countrie long; as we lay, Hay zune a deune, donna. 
5 | MALONE, 


* 0, low the wheel lebe it Ke. ] The gor alluded to Ido not 


know; but perhaps the ar Holen ve the fle u aid was eder to | 
Jon. Jounzon, | 


The wheel may mean no more Hin the yeh of the Jorg, which 
ſhe had juſt repeated, and as ſuch was formerly uſed. I wet with 
the following obſervation in au old quarto enen book, pubs 
Wed before the time df Shakſpeare: 

% The ſong was accounted a good one, thogh it was not moche 


graced by the wheele, which in uo wie arne with the ſubj.& | 
Walter thereof.“ 


yu AND: LY 


% HAMLET, 


is the falſe ſteward, that Role his maſter's daughte, 
Lark. This ine s more than matter. 


Rs quote this from memory, and from a . of which I adh 
recolledt the exaR title or date; but the pallage was in a preface 
to ſome ſongs or ſonnets. I well remember, to have met with the 
word in the ſame ſenſe in other old books. 

Rota, indeed, as I am informed, is the ancient muſical term 
in Latin, for the burden of a long. Dr. Farmer, however, hy 
juſt favoured me with a quotation from Nicholas Breton's Toe 
an idle Head, 1577, which at once explains the word wheel in the 
ſenſe for which I have contended: 

„That I may fing, full merrily, 
% Not heigh ho wele, but care away!“ 
i. e. not with a melancholy, but a cheerful burthen. 

I formerly ſuppoſed that the ballad, alluded to by Ophelia, uy 
that entered on the books of the Stationers' Company; «+ Oftober 
13580. Four ballades of the Lord of Lorn and the Falſe: Steward,” kt. 
but Mr. Ritſon aſſures me there 3 is no e theft in it. 


STEEVENS, 
I am inclined to think that wheel i is here uſed in its ordinary, 


ſenſe, and that theſe words allude to the occupation of the' gil 
who is ſuppoſed to ſing the ſong alluded to by Ophelia. — Tbe fol. 


Th 
u 
of. theſe 
caule © 
except 

diſcove 


| $0, | 


Roſe 
Vas 0 
from a 
ſe. iii. 


And 


lowing lines in Hall's Virgidemiarum, 1997» e to me to add Aga 
| ſome ſupport to this interpretation: | are fi 
» some drunken rimer thinks his time well ſpent, | married 


% If he can live to ſee his name in print; 
% Who when he is once fleſhed to the preſſe, 
© And ſees his handſelle have ſuch fair ſucceſſe, 
«© Sung to the wheele, and ſung unto the payle, 
© He ſends forth thraves of ballads to the ſale." 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Charafters, 1614: „ She mike 
her hands bard with labour, and her head ſoft with pittie; and 
when winter evenings fall early, fitting at ber merry wheele, ſhe 
fings a defiance to the giddy wheele of fortune.“ 
| Our author likewiſe furniſhes an authority to the ſame purpoſe, 
| Teen Night, AQ II. ſc. iv: | 
— Come, the ſong we had laft night: 
The ſpinfters, and the knit ters in the ſun, 
„% Do ule to chaunt it.“ 
A muſical antiquary may perhaps contend, that the controverted 
Nee of the text allude to an ancient inftrument mentioned by 
Nhaucer, and called by him a rote, by others a vielle; which u 
played upon by the friction of a wheel. MALONR. 


Apa 
| thee a 
is ſet 1 
Aga 
Cheſte 


Roſe 
emble: 
tontain 


alwgis, 
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i. Ork. There's roſemary, that s for remembrance: 
pray you love. . and there 1s . 
that's for thoughts. 8 


not 
ace 
the ( There's roſemary, that's for remembrance; —ond there is panſies, 

| tiat's for thoughts. ] There is probably ſome mythology in the choice 
Thi of theſe herbs, but-I cannot explain it. Panties is for thoughts, bes 
bu cauſe of its name, Penſers; but why 70/emary indicates remembrance, 


except that It is an ever green, and carried at funerals, l bave not 
diſcovered, JOHNSON, | 7 


So, in All Fools, a comedy, by us Han 1605 
« What flowers are theſe ? | 
« The panſie this, 
„4 O, That's for lovers' thoughts 55 
Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, and 
was not only carried at funerals, but woru at weddings, as appears 
from a pallage i in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder e AR III. | 
ſe. iii. 
And from another in Ram-Alley, or Merry- Tricks, 16112 


of 
the 


ary, * - will I be wed this morning, 

girl % Thou ſhalt not be there, uor once be l with 

ole « Apiece of roſemary.” RE 

add Again, in The N oble Spaniſh Soldier, 1634: I meet few but 
are ſtack with 2 (pang by every one alked we who was to be 
E married.” | 


Again, in Greene's Never foo late, 1616: « rhe hath given 
thee a noſegay of flowers, wherein, as a top-gallant for all the reſt, 
ij ſet in Roſemary for remembrance.” 
Again, in A Dialogue between N ature and the Plænis, by R7 B 
Cheſter, 1601: | _ 
„There's roſemarie ; ; ha PINT ION juflifie ; 
« (Phyſitions of exceeding perfect {kill) . ens y AN. 
« It comforteth the braine and memorie,” | ke. Srsevzus. 


Roſemary being ſuppoſed to firengthen the memory, was the 
emblem of fidelity in lovers. So, in 4 Handfull of Pleaſant Delites, 
vntaining ſundrie new Sonets, 16mo. 1984: 
% Roſemary is for remembrance 
© Betweene us daie aud night; 
« Wiſhing that I might alwaies have 
+ You preſent in my fight.” 
The poem in which theſe lines are found, is entitled 4 Veste | 
alugics out * Lovers to ſend 45 Tokens of love, Kce Maronz. 


12 


276 775 HAMLET, 


LAER. A FINE in madneſs; thoughts 20d 
remembrance fitted. 

Orn. There's fennel for you, and columbines 
—there' s rue for you ; and nere s ſome for me 


we I 


37S 


herb © 


3 iu thi 
5 0 fennel for you, ans columbines J Greene, ir bis fi eros 
1 an Upftlart Courtier, 1620, calls fennel, women's weeds : « of it | 
EI 88 for that lex, ſich while they are maidens, or wiſh yas my 
e er 
Among Turbervilt's Epitaphes, ke. p. 42, b. tk likewiſe Find th Rufus, 
following mention of fennel: = 
+ Your fenell did declare oy 
«+ (As ſimple men can ſhowe) Kuß 
„% That flattrie in my breaſt I bare, 
e Where friendſhip ought to grow.“ | 
I know not of what colombines were ſuppoſed to be envlecad 
They are again mentioned in 41! Fools, by Qhapinen, 1605: 
What's that?—a columbine? | 
© No : that thankleſs flower grows not in wy garden. | The 
Gerard, however, and other herbalifts, impute few, if ay, vill f 
. virtues to them; and they may therefore be fiyled {hankleſs, becaul 1 
8 they appear to make no grateful return for their creation. winch 
Again, in the 15th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : ate 
Ihe columbine amongſt, they ſparingly do ſet. | 
From the Caltha Poetarum, 1599, it ſhould ſeem as if Ms lone Her 
Was the emblem of cuckoldom: ue. 
„ the blue cornuted columbine | berb 0 
« Like to the crooked borns of Acheloy.“ STEEVENS. | and C 
Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom, on account of tht alled 
| horns of its neQaria, which are remarkable in this 85 de churel 
4 in Lianzus's Genera, 684. S. W. | Ont 
The columbine was emblematical of forſakeh lovers: pro ni 
be columbine ia tawny often taken, de hi 
* Ts then aſcribed to ſuch as are. forſaken,” grace 
Brown's ee "EN, Baok I, Song ii. 161, 175 
e | Hol WHllk 
Ophelia gives 50 toad and as es to the ting. In the 
collection of Sonnets quoted above, the former is thus mention 
0 Fennel is for Vatter ers, | | Opt 
An evil thing tis ſure; forrey 
„ But [ have alwaies meant truely, tells k 
„ With coultant heart moſt Pur tat 
See alſo Florio's Italian Didionary, 1598: « Dare finocelin (0 


| give ſexnet, —to Ee to diſlemble.“ MALONE, 


[we may call it, herb of grace o'ſundays you 


„ ns there's rue for you; and here's ſome for me z—we may call it, 
berb of grace o'fundays: &c.] I believe there is a quibble meant 
in this paſſage; Tue anciently fignifying the ſame as Ruth, i. e. 
ſorrow. Opbelia gives the Queen ſome, and keeps a proportion 
of it for herſelf. There is the ſame kind of play with the ſame 
word in King Richard IT, TY + 5 
Herb of grace is one of the titles which Tucca gives to William 
Rufus, in Decker's Satiromaſtix. I ſuppoſe the firſt ſyllable of the 
ſurname Rufus introduced the quibble, OI. 5 8 
ln Doctor Do-good's Directions, an ancient ballad, is the ſame 
——S | 3 Fs AE Ren 
« If a man have light fingers that he cannot charme, | 
Which will pick men's pockets, and do ſuch like harme, 
% He muſt be let blood, in a ſcarfe weare bis arme, 

„ And drink the kerb grace in a poſlet luke- warme.“ 
| 85 SEED Ds 985 | STEEVENS, 
The following paſſage from Greene's Quip for an Upſtart Courtier, 
vill furniſh the beſt reaſon for calling rue herb of grace o'ſundays : 
— ſome of them ſmil'd and ſaid, Rue was called Herbegrace, 
which though they ſcorned in their youth, they might wear in 
their age, and that it was never too late to ſay miſerere. % 

C0 oe Ee ane gs oe. HENLEY. 

Herb of grace was not the ſunday name, but the every day name of 
me. In the common didionaries of Shakſpeare's time it is called 
herb of grace, See Florio's Italian Difionary, 1598, in v. rula, 
and Cotgrave's French Dictionary, 1611, in v. rue. There is no 
ground therefore for ſuppoſing, with Dr. Warburton, that rue was 
called herb of grace, from its being uſed in exorciſms performed in 
churches on Sundays. 7 | VVV 7 
Ophelia only weans, I think, that the queen may with peculiar 
propriety on Sundays, when ſhe ſolicits pardon for that crime which 
ſhe has ſo much occaſion to rue and repent of, call ber rue, kerb f 
grace, So, in King Richard II: | Ray F | 


cal, 


im, 
aule 


Oel 


the 
det 


bil i Here did {he drop a tear; here in this place 

um „l ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace. 32 85 
ü & Rue, even for ruth, here ſhorily ſhall be ſeen, 
ned: In the remembrance of a weeping queen.“ 


Ophelia, after haviug given the queen ue to remind her of the 
ſorrow and contrition ſhe ought to feel for her inceſtuous marriage, 
telly her, ſhe may wear it with a difference, to diflinguiſh it from 
wat worn by Ophielia herſelf; becauſe ber tears flowed from the 
Pls of a father, thoſe of the queen ought to flow for her guilt.” 
. A Hon : MALONE, 
. „ 


10% (0 


may wear your rue with a difference.“ — Theres: 
daiſy: -I would give you ſome violets ; but the 
withei'd all, when my father died: —1 hey lay, le 
made a good end,— 


For bom fuer Robin 15 all my joy,*— 
Tit 


5 


7 — 5% may wear your vue with a difference.] This ſeems 1 
refer to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brother of 1 
family bear the lame arms wzth a difference, or mark of diftingig, 
So, in Holinſhed's Reign of King Rickard II. p 443: ** because 
he was the youngeſt of the > apa he bare a border sale for z 
difference. 

There may, however, be ſomewhat more implicd hare” an 10 
expreſſed. Tou, madam, (ſays Ophelia 10 the Queen,) May al 
your RUE by its Sunday name, H*RB OF GRACE; and ſo wear it ui 
a difference to diftinguiſh it from nine, which can never be . tling 
but mevrly RUF, i. e. ſorrow, STEEVENS, 


© There's a daiſy :] Greene, in his Quip for an u bart Cour tier, ha 
explained the hignificance of this flower: — Next them gies 
the DISSEMBLING DAISIE, to warne ſuch ligbt-of-love wenche nc 
to trult every faire promiſe that ſuch amorous bachelors male 
them.“ rlexIET. 


9 ] would give you ſome view; but 1 witherd all, when m 
father died :] The violet is thus charaQerized in the old collcdio 
of Sonnets above quoted, printed in 1584. 
| „% Violet is for faithfulneſſe, | 
„% Which in me ſhall abide; 
% Hoping likewiſe that from your heart 
„Tou will not let it flide.“ MALONE, # 


9 For bonny ſweet Robin is all my joy,] This is part of an old ſong, 
mentioned likewile by Beaumont and Kete ben in The Two Nil 
| Kinſmen, Ad IV. (ec. i: 1 

„ —— | can fing the broom, 

« And Bonny Robin," 
Ins the bocks of the Stationers' 8 36 April. 1594, i 
entered A ballad, intituled, A doleful adewe to the laſt Erle a 
| Pardie, to the une of Bonny ſweet Rolin.“ STEEVENS. 
Ine „ Courily vew ballad of the princely wooing of the fare 
maid of London, by King Edward,” is alſo «+ io the tuut of 

| Pow ſue Robin,” Nrten. „ 
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Lark. Thought and allition, paſſion, hell it- 
„ 


she turns co favour, and to prettineſs. 


Ora. And will he not come again? ee 
And will he not come again y. e 
VMVo, no, he is dead, 
60 to thy death-bed, 
YH e never will come again. 


55 


His beard was as white as 5 ſnow,! 
Al flaxen was his poll: 
_ He is gone, hie is gone, 
And we caſt away moan ; 
God a mercy on his Jout. V 


And of all chriſlian ſouls! 5 1 pray God. God b be . 
wi you! _ [Exit OPHELIA. 
8 Do mou! ſee this, O God? | 


g Thought 4 gie, Thougit here, as in many - bs N 
fpnifies melancholy. See Vol. XVIII. p. 334, n. 79. Malo. 


| + His beard was as white as ſnow, &c,] This, and ſeveral cir- 
eumſtances in the charaQter of Ophelia, ſeem to have been ridi- 
culed in Eaſtward Hoe, a comedy, written by Ben Jonſon, 1 
man, and Marſton, printed in 1605, AQ ul; 8 | | 
„%% His head as white as milk, | | . 
„ All flaxen was his hair; | | EO 
But now he's dead, | p 
„% And laid in his bed, | 1 
„ And never will come again, 
God be at your labour! SrEEV IXS. 


God 'a mercy on kis ſoul ! | 
And of all chriſtian ſouls!] This is the common conchilios to 

| many of the ancient monumental inſcriptions. See Weever's 
Funeral Monuments, p. 657, 658. Berthelette, the publiſher of 
{ Gower's Confeſſio Amantis, 1554, ſpeaking firſt of the funeral of 
Chaucer, and then of Gower, ſays; *+ —— he lieth buried in the 
monaſterie of Seynt Peter's at Weſtminſter, &c. On whoſs ſoules and 
| all edriften, Jeſu e mercis,”' SrEEVIXS. 8 1 5 


8 


WH 


I 


ut 
t of 


un 
of 


And they ſhall hear and judge rwixt you and me: 


Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 


2 HAM I. E T. 


Kino. Laertes, I muſt commune Wich your grief! 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wifeſt friends you vil, 


If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find ns touch'd, we will our kingdom giz, 


Jo you in ſatisſaction; ; but, if not, : 
Be you content to lend your patience to ns, 50 
And we ſhall jointly labour with your foul | — 
To give it due content. | | 
LAEI. | Let this be ſo; ; 13 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral.— 10 

ö 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones 
No noble rite, nor formal oftentation — 
Cry to be heard, as'twere from heaven to earth, 
"That ] muſt call't in queſtion. | 1 
King. 80 you ſhall; 1 
And. here the offence is, let the great axe fall, 1 
| 1 pray you, 80 with me. J | ] (En, a | 
ND ; tha 
6 —— commune with your grief, ] The folio reads—connn, Tati 
To common is to commune. This word, pronounced as anciently | f 
| ſpelt, is ſtill in frequent provincial uſe. So, in The laft Vojage if 
Captaine Frobiſher, by Dionvſe Settle, 12mo. bl. I. 1577: Our Oe 
 Generall repayred with the ſhip boat to common or fign with them.“ ki 
Again, in Holinſhed's account of Jack Cade's infurredion;— 
_ + — to whome were ſent from the king the archbiſhop Kc. to 04) 
common with him of his griefs and requeſts.” Srrrvrxs. 90 
7 No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones,] It was the cul- | þu 
tom, in the times of our author, to bang a ſword over the grave of 
Aa knight, Jo HNSON, ul 
This practice is uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the ſh 
ſword, but the helmet, gauntlet, ſpurs, and tabard (i. e. a cont 405 
| whereon the armorial enfigns were anciently depided, from whence | ; 
the term coat te ale nud over the grave of every knight. V 
5 | 5 Sn. HAWK. thi 


1 


TR E NE Tv. 
Another Room i in the Jane, 


"Hater Hong 10, and, a Servant, 


„ . ſir; ; 
They ſay, they have letters for yon. 
Hor. | Let them come in.— 


Ido not know from what part of the world 
I ſhould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 


Enter Sailors, 


"#5 all. God bleſs 1 you, fir. 
Hor. Let him bleſs thee too. 


that was bound for England; if your name be Ho- 
ratio, as Lam let to know it is. 


overlook'd this, give theſe fellows ſome means to the 
king; they have letters for him. Ere we were two 
days old at ſea, a pirate of very warlike appointment 
give us chace: Finding ourſelves too flow of ſail, we 
put on a compelld valour; and in the grapple 1 


ſmþ; ſo I alone became their priſoner. They have 
delt with me, like thieves of mercy; but they knew 


[Exit Servant. 


what they did ; I am to do a good turn for them. Let 
the king have the letters I have ſent ; and repair thou 
io me with as much hoſee as. thou would 7 hy death, F 


= 
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Hon. What are they, that wonld ſpeak with me ? 5 


1. SAIL, He ſhall fir, an't ate 1 There's 5 
a letter for you, ſir; it comes from the ambaſſador 


Hor. [Kcads.] Horatio, when thou ſhalt dhe 


boarded them : on the inſlant, they got clear of our 
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have words to ſpeak in thine ear, will make thee dun, 
get are they much too light for the bore of the matter. 
T heſe good fellows will bring thee where J am. Roſen. 


crantz and Guildenſtern kold thetr courſe for Eu gland: 7 

of hem I have much to tell thee, Farewell. 15 

| He that thou knoweſt thine, Hamlet. WI 
Come, I will give you way for theſe your letters, Is 

And do't the ſpeedier, that you may direct me W. 

To him from whom you brought them. {[Exeun, W 

Cc 

| | To 

SCENE VII. W 

Another Room in the ſame, 5 

. 

Enter Kid and LAERTES. 

| Kixe. Now mal your conſcience my acquitance 0 


ſeal, — 

And you maſt pv: me in your bart for friend; 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he, which hath your noble father lain, ; 

Purſu'd my life. . 

—LAER ed well ER Os eee 

Why yon proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 

So crimeful aad fo capital 1 in nature, 

As by your ſ-fety, greata sls, wildom, all things elle, 

You mainly Were trr'd IPs 
Eins. 2, for two ſpecial reaſons; 

| Which may to you, pabane ſeem much unſinews, 

Bat yet to me they are n 1 he queen, bis 

mother, 1 


| 8 the bore of the water The Jore is abs caliber of : 
gun, or the capacity of the barrel. The malter Ne Hamlet) 
would carry heavier words. Jemen. : 


— 
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Lives almoſt by his looks; and for myſelf, 

(My: virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) „ 5 
She is ſo conjunctive to my life and ſoul, e 

That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere,. 

I could not but by ber. The other motive, 

Why to a publick count I might not go. | — 
Is, the great love the general gender 9 bear him: 1 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the ſpring * that turneth wood to ſtone, 5 
Convert his gyves to graces; ſo that my arrows, SES. 
Too flightly timber'd for ſo loud a wind,” 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

Aud not where 1 had aim'd them. f 


— the pal gender—] The common race of the EST 
| | JOHNSON. 


2 | Work | like the Hiring xc.) This fimile is neither very ſea- 
ſonable in the deep intereſt of this converſation, nor very accu- 
rately applied. If the ſpring had changed baſe metals (To . the 
thought had been more proper. JOHNSON. | 13 


The folio, inftead of— work, reads - would. | 
The ſame compariſon occurs in 'Churchyard's Choiſe 7 
So there is wood that water turns to ftones,” , 
In Thomas Lupton's Third Book of Notable Things, 410. bl. l. 
there is alſo mention of a well, that whatſoever . is throwne into 
the lame, is turned into a flone,” STEEVENS. 


7 


The alluſion here is to the qualities ſtill aleribed to the Los 
well ai Knareſborough i in Yorkſhire, Camden (edit. 1590, p. 564.) 
thus mentions it: „ Sub quo fons eſt in quem ex impendeniibus 
Tupibus aquæ guttatim diftillaut, unde Dor WELL vocant 
in quem qui-huid ligni immiltitur, lapideo cortici brevi ob duce & Tajin 
deſcere ob ſervatum 69. REED, EN 


— for ſo loud a wind,] Thus the fails.” The quarto, 160k, 
reads—for ſo leued arm'd. If theſe words have any meaning, it 
ſhould ſeem to be—The ioftrumenis of offence 1 employ, would 
bave proved too weak to injure one who is fo loved and arm'd by => 
the affe&ion of the people. Their love, like armour, would re- 
vert the arrow to the bow. STEVENS. 


7 


: » 


| Loud arm'd is as extraordinary a corruption as any that is + found 
fn eſe blen. Malou. | 


of {TA HANULET, 


I lov'd your father, and we 1070 onrſelf; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 


ful that none of the advocates for the learning o 
told us that this line is imitated from Perfius, Sat. ii: 


LAER. And ſo have I a noble father loſt; 
A ſiſter driven into deſperate terms; 
Whoſe worth, if praiſes may go back again, 2 


Stood challenger on mount of all the age part 
For her perfections: — But my revenge will come, mor 
| King. Break not your {leeps for that: 2 muſt WI 

not think, Or 

That we are made of ſtuff ſo flat ind dull, A 
That we can let our beard be ſhook with danger, * 
n 


And think it paſtime. You ſhortly ſhall hear 
more: 


How now ! ? what news! EY 


Tt 

Enter a Meſſenger. Th 

_ Mrss. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: . As 

This to your majeſty; this to the queen. . 
KING. From Hamlet! Who brought them? _ 

MæxEss. Sailors, my lord, they fay : I faw them not; of 
- Th ey were given me by Claudio, he receiv'd them 

Of him that brought them.“ 

r Laertes you ſhall hear them = A 
Leave us. [Exi/ Melſlenger. 

Y — 7 vretſes may go back again,] 11 1 may praiſe what his " 

been, but is now to be fouud no more. JOHNSON. di 

h 


* That we can let our beard be ſhgok wit danger, It is wonder: 
Shakſpeare haue 


«4 Idcirco Rolidam prebet tibi vellere baibam 
6« Jupiter?” STEEVENS. 


Ho now ? Kc.] Omitted in the quartos. aid, 
1 Letters, &c. ] Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS, 


/ him that brought them,) I have reſtored this beni 
from the quattos. STEEVENS, 
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Reads. ] High and mighty, you ſhall know, J am 
naked on your kingdom. To-merrow ſhall I beg leave 
to ſee your kingly eyes; when I. hall, firſe aſking your 
pardon thereunto, recount the 1 8 of my ſudden and 
more ſtrange return. Hamlet. 
What ſhonld this mean? Are all the reſt come back? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, and no ſuch thing? 

LAkR. Know yon the hand? 

Kine, Lis Hamlet's character. Naked, — 
And, in a poſtſcript here, he 1755 alone ; - 

Can you adviſe me? 

LAER. 1 am loſt in it, my lord. But let him 
dome; | 
It warms the very fcknefa.l in my heart, 

That I ſhall. live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeſl Mon. 

Nine. If it be fo, "PROT SES 
As how ſhould it be ſo ?—bow otherwiſe !— 
Will you be rul'd wy me; 

NCT Þ Ay my lord; ; 
do you will not o'er-rule me to a peace. 
Kin. To thine own peace, If he be now re- 
turn'd,— 
As checking at his voyage, ang that he means 


9 4s chorkias at his voyage, ] The — is from falconry ; and 
way be juflified from the following paſſage in Hinde's ELioſo Libi- 
dinoſo, 1606; ** —— For who knows not, quoth ſhe, that this 
hawk, which comes now fo fair to the hit, may to-morraw an 5 
at the jure? 

Again, in G. Whetftone' s Cafile of Delight, 1576: 
But as the hawke, to gad which knowes the way, 
Uh... Will bardly leave to ebe at carren crowes,” Ke. 
STEEVENS, 
4s checking at his voyage,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
exhibits a corruption ſimilar to that mentioned in n. 5, p. 1525 It 
reads: i—As the ling at bls 9 MALONE. | | | 
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No more to undertake it, — I will work him 


To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 


Under the which he ſhall not chooſe but fall: 


And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe; 


But even his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 


And call it, accident. 


LAER. My lord. I will be rul'd; 


The rather, if you could deviſe it ſo, 
That 1 might be the organ, 


Rise 1 5 It falls right. 


| You have been ralk'd of ſince your travel much, 
And that in Hamlets hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they ſay, you ſhine: your ſum of Part 


Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 


As did that one; and that, in my regard. 


Of the unwortbieſt ſiege.® 


LEAER.. © What part 18 dar my lord? 
KING. A very ribband in the cap of youth, 


8 Yetneedfal too; for youth no leſs becomes 


The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 


Than ſettled age his fables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and sraveneſs. e months 


ſince, 


> "Tae. *. 1 The next fixteen lines are Fate in the follo, 


STEEVENS, 


e ee ſiege.] of the loweſt Won e for On 
place. Jounzon. 


80, in Othello : | ; | 
l fetch my birth -- 
«© From men of royal fiege.” STFFVENS. 


4 Importing health and gravene/s. ] Importing here may be, not 


To. inferring by logical conſe queuce, but producing by phyſfical e fed. 
A young man regards ſhow i in his e an old man, health. 


Jounson. 


1 Tuporting leallh, 1 apprehend, means, " aenating an attention t 
lialil. MALONE, N | 
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Here was a gentleman of Normandy, — 
| have ſeen myſelf, and ferv'd againſt, the French; 
And they can well on horſeback : but this gallant 
4 Had witchcraft in't; he grew nnto his ſeat; 
And to ſuch wond'rons doing brought his horſe. 
As he had been incorps, d and demimatur'd 
With the brave beaſt :* ſo far he topp'd my thought, 
That I, in forgery of ſhapes and tricks,“ 
| Come ſhort of what he did. 
LAER. e Norman, \ was't ? - 
KiNG. . 
LAER. len my life, 5001 : 
KING. „ & | very ſame. 
LAER. 1 know him well: : he! is the brooch, in 
deed, 
And gem of all the nation. 
Kix. He made confeſſion of you; 
And gave you ſuch a maſterly report, 
For art and exerciſe in your defence, 
And for your rapier moſt eſpecial, | 
That he cried out, would be a light indeed, 


Henry IV, Part]: 


% Comets, importing change of times and ſtates.“ 
Mr. Malone's explanation, however, may be the true one. 


STEEVENS. 


tet" may _ 6gally—inghing, 1 So, in King 


0, 
$, 


. he had been incorps'd and demi-natur'd Kt 
With the brave bea :] This is from Sidney's n B. II: 
# As if, Centaur- like, be had been one peece with the horſe,” _ 
 STEEVENS. 
— in eben of hopes and tricks,] I could not contrive ſo 
many proofs of dexterity as he could perform. | JOHNSON, 


1 Lamord.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Shakſpeare, I ſuſpe d, . 


mote Lamode. See the next poor but one. The folio has 
_— MALONE. | 


— in your defence,) That 1 is, in the ve inc of defence. 
SO | JonxsON. 85 


, 


N 2 * r 2 Fg 1 

« x. i \ i \ - n 4 1 * . 95 * 

{SE 2 _—— 5 * 
0 — 0.4 6 


0 e MI. E T. 


If one could match you: 08 ſcrimers? of theiryy A kin 
* EL tion, und 
He ſwore, bad neither motion, conn; nor eye, For g 
If you oppos'd them: Sir, this report of his Dies! 
Did Hamlet fo envenom with his envy, We 1 
That he could nothing do, but wiſh and beg 
Your ſudden coming o'er, to Py: with you. And 
Nov, out of this, —— 
LAER. | What out of this, my lord? b Fo 
Kinc. Laertes, was your father dear to you? my 
7 Or are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 110 
. A face without a heart? 1 
"Lande Why aſk you this? Gr 
| King. Not that I think, you did not love yo 1 
5 * y IN g 
father; N 
But that 1 know, love is bein by ume; * 
A And that I ſee, in paſſages of proof,” W 
1 Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it. _ 
5 There Ares? within the very flame of love 
| Ws He | 1 1 05 had 
| > 3 98 —.— the . 5 The ſencers. Jonxsov. The 
| | From eſcrimeur, Fr. a fencer. MALONE, | inv 
| This unfavourable deſcription of the French Cwordſmen i is not in 
| the folio, STFEVENS, 
| '< love is begun by time ;] This is obſcure. The meaning 
| | may be, love is not innate in us, and co-eſſential to our nature, but 7 
ET | begins at a certain time from ſome external cauſe, and being always 130 
e ſubje& to the nn of time, Lenßen change and diminution, Wi 
q OH NSON, f 
| ; The king Fenton thus x2. «K 1 do not ſuſpet that you did not 
| love your father ; but I know that time abates the force of allec· 
| tion,” I therefore ſulpe& that we ought to road: | 
* | 2 — {ove is begone by time; 
I ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare places the ſyllable be bafors gone, as We 
ſay be. paint, be-ſpaiter, be- think, &c. M. Mason. ki 
. - paſſages of proef,] In trauſadions of daily experience. N 
6 Is | T OHNSON, * 
'Þ ' Ther lives ey] The next ten lines a are not in the folio. 5 


STEEVENS, 


Tn. 


rd? 


one 


\ kind of wick, or ſan that will abate i it; 
And nothing is at a like goodneſs ſtill ; 

For goodnels, growing to a pluriſy,” 

Dies in his own too-much : 1 hat we would do, 


changes, 
And hath abatements and ae as many, 


| 8 For goodneſs, growing {0 a purify 1 would believe, for the 
honour of Shakſpeare, that he wrote plethory. But I obſerve the 


damatick writers of that time frequently call a fullneſs of blood a 


5%, as if it came, not from. uud, but from plus, plur is. 


I think the word ſhould be en þluriſy. This paſſage is fully 
explained by one in Maſcal's treatiſe on cattle, 1622, p. 187: 


is, ſome young borſes will feed, and being fat will increaſe blood, 
aud ſo grow to 4 Ri, and die theicof if he have x not ſoon help.” 
Tolrzr. 


Mallinger's Unnatural Combat, Malefort ſays 
. — iv a word, 
„ Thy pturtſy of goodneſs is thy ill. ”» 

And again, Is The Pidlure, Sophia ſays: 

A plunify of blood you may let out,” TY 
The word alſo occurs in The Two N oble Kinſmen. Aus in his 
invocation to Marks ſays: 

- that heal'ft with blood | 
« The earth, when it is fick, and cur'lt the world 
Of the plurif of people!“ M. MASON. 


Dr, Warburton is right, The word is ſpelt blur in the ane 
1504, and is uſed in the ſame ſeuſe as here, in 'Tts Ka os 
Wiore, by Ford, 1633 : 

« Muſt your hot itch and Ilurifi of luſt, 
„% The hey-day of your luxury, be fed 
„ Up to a ſuifet?” MaLone., | 


Mr, Pope introduced this fimile in the Eſſay on Critic my v. 035 
„% For works may have more wit thau does them good, 
A4 bodies periſh through exceſs of blood.” | 


* 
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We ſhould do when we would ; for this would 


WARBURTON. ; 


« Apainft the blood, or plurifie of blood, The dileaſe o blood 


We ſhould tay read pluriſy, as Tollet obſerves. Tus, in | 


ſcham has a thought very. umilar to Pope's: 6+ Twenty to one; 
ollend more, in writing to much, then to litle: euen as tuen , fall Kage 
into fickneſſe, rather by ouer much fulnes, then by any lacke or emplineſſe.”, 
| The e 99h 40. bl. 1. fol. 43. Horr Wurrx. 


ago HAMLET, 


As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents: 

And then this ſhould 1s like a ſpendthrift figh, 

That hurts by eafing.* But, to the quick obe 
Ff e TY: 


Ad then this ſhould is like 4 ſpendthrift figh, 

That hurts by eafing.] A ſpendthrift figh is a figh that make, u 
unneceſſary waſte of the vital flame. It is a notion very preyaley 
that ſighs impair the ſtrength, aud wear out the animal poyen, 
; „ | 7 2 Jonny, 

So, in the Governall of Halthe xc. printed by Wynkyn de Word 
©« And for why wban a wan cafteth out that noble humour 100 
moche, he is hugely dyſcolored, and his body moche febled, more 
then he lete four fythes, foo moche blode oute of his body,” 

„ iy, | | STE Vs, 
Hence they are called, in King Henry VI. — blood conſuniny 
fighs. Again, in Pericles, 1609: | 
5 © Do not conſume your blood with ſorrowing. 

The idea is enlarged upon in Fenton's Tragica! Diſcourſes, 1519; 
% Why ſtaye you not in tyme the ſource of your ſcorching fight, 
that have already drayned your body of his wholeſome humour, 

appoynted by nature to gyve ſucke to the entrals and inward pat | 


of you?” EINE 4: | 
The original quarto, as well as the folio, reads — a ſpendthriſt 
ſigh: but I have no doubt that it was a corruption, ariſing from the 

Arſt letter of the following word figh, being an 3. I have there. 
fore, with the other modern editors, printed — ſpendthrift ſigh, fol. 
lowing a late quarto, ( which however is of no authority, ) printed 
in 1611. That a ſigh, if it conſumes the blood, kurts us by cafing, 
or is prejudicial to us on the whole, though it affords a tempo- 
rary relief, is ſufficiently clear: but the former part of the line, 
and then this ſhould, may require a little explanation. I ſuppole 
the king means to ſay, that if we do not promptly execute wha 


we are convinced we ſhould or ought to do, we hall afterward 


in vain repent our not having ſeized the fortunate moment for 
action: and this opporwuity which we have let go by us, and 
the refledion that we ſhould have done that, which, from ſuper- 
- vening accidents, it is no longer in our power to do, is as pie: 
judicial and painful to us as a blaod=conſuming ſigh, that at once 
hurts and eaſes us. Et, LE 1 
I apprehend the poet meant to compare ſuch a conduct, and the 
conſequent refledion, only to the pernicious quality which he ſup- 
poſed to be annexed to ſighing, and not to the temporary caſe which 
it affords. His fimiles, as I have frequently had occaſion to ob- 
| Terye, leldom run on four feet. MALons, „„ 
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Hamlet comes back; What would you undertake, 
To ſhow yourſelf in deed your father's ſon 
Wore: tag in words 77-277 on tnsmn ny nd 
LAER. To cut his throat i'the church. 
KinG, No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctua- 
1 "1 + 7 0 35 . 
Revenge ſhould have no bounds, But, good La- 
ertes, 1 1 
Will you do this, keep cloſe within your chamber: 
Hamlet, return'd, ſhall know you are come home: 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double varniſh on the fame „„ 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, to- 
ng ͤũ 7] ] ] . 5 
And wager o'er your heads: he, being remiſs,” 
Moſt generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruſe the foils; ſo that, with eaſe, 
Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chooſe 5 
A ſword unbated, and, in a paſs of practice,? 


— 11, being remiſs,] He being not vigilant or cautious. 


ng, 4 ſword unbated,] i. e. not blunted as foils are. Or, as one. 
po- | edition has it, embaited or envenomed. POPE. VL a 
ine, There is no ſuch reading as embaited in any edition, In Sir 
zoſe | Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, it is ſaid of one of the 


| Metelli, that „he ſhewed the people the cruel fight of fencers, at. 
| wnrebated ſwords.” STEEVENS. VVV 
Not blunted, as foils are by a button fixed to the end. So, in 


and | Love's Labour's Loft : | | 5 | 
pr | 4 That bonour, which ſhall 54 his ſcythe's keen edge.“ 
as 55 | MALONE. 


. foſs of pradice,] Prafice is often by Shakſpeare, and 


| ®ther writers, taken for an inſidious firatagem, or privy treaſon, a 


the WR fenſe not incongruous to this paſſage, where yet I rather believe, 
ſup- that nothing more is meant than a thruft for exerciſe. | 55 
hich 5 | : | 6 JoENSON» 
ob- $0, in Look about you, 1600: Lg 


Iny God there be no pra ice in this change.” 


V2 


Requite kim for your father. 

LAER. I will do ty 
And, for the purpoſe, u anoint my ſword. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
| Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave the thing from death, 
That is but ſcratch'd withal : VL touch my point 
With this contagion; that, if I gall him Lightly, 
It may be death.“ 
-- ING. Let's further think of this; 
Weigh, what convenience, both of time and meang, 
May fit us to our ſhape: * if this ſhonld fail, 
And that our drift look rough our bad perforn- 

ance, 


Again: 
e the man is like to die: 
« Pradlice, by th' maſs, practice by the ke, == 
©« Practice, by the Lord, pradtice, I ſee it 8 5 
Again, more appolitely in our author's Twelfth Night, Ma 
ſc. ult: 
«© This profice hath ol ſhrewdly foſs'd upon thee," 
| STEEVEN, 
A poſs of practice is a fanourite paſs, one hat Laertes was well 
praQiſed in. — In Muck Ado about Nothing, Hero's father ſays: | 
«© [I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
% Deſpite his nice fence, and his adive proflice.” 
The treachery on this occaſion, was bis ulinz a ſword unbated t 
envenomed. M. MASON. 


* It may be death.] It is a matter of ſurpriſe, that no one of 
Shakſpeare's numerous and able commentators has remarked, vill 
proper warmth and deteſtation, the villainous aſſaſſin-like treacht!] 
of Laertes in this horrid plot. There is the more occaſion that be 
ſhould be bere pointed out an object of abhorrence, as he is a Ch» 
racter we are, io ſome preventing parts of the play, led to reſpts 


and admire, RITSON. 


* May.fit us to our ſhape: ] May enable us to aſſume prop 5 
1 and to aft our part, JOHNSON, 
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were better not aſſay d; therefore, this project 

should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 

If this ſhould blaſt in proof.“ Soft; — let me ſee: — 

We'll make a ſolemn wager on your cunnings, — 

J hat: PE heh OO + 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 

| (As make your bouts more violent to that end,) 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have preferr'd 

5 bim? „ . 

A chalice for the nonce; whereon but ſipping, 

If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ftnck,*® 

| Oar purpoſe may hold there. But ſtay, what noiſe?” 


. bloſt in proof.) This, I believe, is a metaphor taken from 
a mine, which, in the proof or execution, ſometimes breaks out 
vith an ineffeQual blaſt, Jouxsox. N | Is 
The word proof ſhows the metaphor to be taken from the trying 
or proving fire-arms or cannon, which often blaft or burſt in the 
Ui 1 | | 
Til have preferr'd him —] i. e. preſented to him. Thus 
the quarto, 1604. The word indeed is miſpelt, prefard. The 
| folio reads — I'll have prepar'd him, MALenz. | Fo 
To prefer as Mr. Malone obſerves) certainly nean to preſents 
or offer, So, in Timon of Athens: | - : 5 
Why then preferr'd you not your ſums and bill's?” 
8 | | | | STEVENS. 
3 If ke by chance eſcape your venom'd ftuck,] For ſtuck, read tuck, 
| common name for a rapier. BLACKSTONE | 
Your venom'd ſtuck is, your venom'd thruſt, Stuck was a term 
of the fencing-ſchool. So, in Twelfth Night: “ —— and he gives 
me the fuck with ſuch a mortal motion, —.“ Again, in The Return 
from Parnaſſus, 1606: „ Here is a fellow, Judicio, that carried the 
deadly flocke in his pen.” — See Florio's Italian Did. 1598: ** Stoccats, 
a foyne, a thruſt, a ſtoccade given in fence." = 
See Vol. V. p. 345, n. 6. STEEVENS, „ 
— But flay, what noiſe?] I have recovered this from the 
Auartos, STEEVENS. | POE, 9 85 
v3 
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| | That 
Enter Queen. | put or 
| n There 
| How now, ſweet queen? » Clam) 


Queen. One woe doth tread upon another s heel} l 5 
So faſt they follow: — Your fiſter's drown'd Lacrtes, my” 
Tarr. Drown'd! O, where? 

Quetn. There is a willow grows aſcaunt the 
| brook,* 

That ſhows his hoar leaves in the elaſſy ſtream; 
Jherewith fantaſtick garlands did ſhe make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daiſies, and long Purples, 


Dea 
8 How now, me queen? ] Theſe words are not in the quarts tiled 
The word now, which appears to have been omitted by the care. 
| Ieſlneſs of the tranſcriber or compoſitor, was e by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, MALONE, © 
One woe doth tread upon another's Brel, ] A Gimilar thought o ot On 
curs in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: 80 19100 
One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, "= 
That may ſucceed as bis inheritor.” STEEVENS, | 5p. 32 
Again, in Drayton's Mortimeriados, 4to. 1596: 

«© —— miſeries, which ſeldom come alone, Li 
| © Thick on the neck one of another fell.“ « Js 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 131ft Sonnet: 1W 

«© A thouſand groans, but thinking on thy fall, 

„% One on another's neck, ——.“ MALONE, 

Again, in Locrine, 1595: | 4 
» One miſchief follows on ates neck,” $ 
And this alſo is the firſt line of 2 queen 5 Tore on a a lady 5 aum 5 
ing herfelf, RiTs0N, | 
* — aſcaunt the brook. 9 Thus the quartos. The folio reads — 
_ #/lant, Aſcaunce is iaterpreted in a note of Mr. en 08 1 
Chaucer — oftew, afide, ſideways, STEEVENS, EY 
6 
7 —— and long purples,] By long purples is meant a plant, the 1 
moderu botanical name of which is orchis morio mas, ancieutly der 


tefticulus morionis. The ęroſſer name by which it paſſes, is ſufficiently 
known in many parts of England, and particularly in the count) 
yhere a lived, Thus lar Mr. Warner. Mr. Collins add 
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That liberal * ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 

pat our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious fliver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, 


Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes ſpread 


| wide; 

And, mermaid- like, a while they bore her op: 
Which time, ſhe chanted ſnatches of old tunes; *. 
As one e of her own — 2 5 


| that in Suſſex It is ill called Jad men's hands; and that in Lyte's 
Herbal, 1578, its various names, too groſs for repetition, are pre- 
ſerved. | 


Dead men's thumbs are mentioned in an ancient bl. I. ballad, en- 


titled The deceaſed Maiden Lover: 
« Then round the meddowes did ſhe walke, 
« Catching each flower by the ſtalke, 
„ Such as within the meddowes grew; 
As dead mans thumbe, and hare-bell blew.” e 


reaſon to avoid :—ths rampant widow. MALONE. 
liberal —] Licentious. See Vol. iV. p. 242, n. -9:3 ; Vol. VI. 


REED, 


4 Woman's a Weathercoct, by N. Field, 17122 
6 Next that: the We 
% Of your negle d, aud lib rral-iskiog tongue, | 
„ Which breeds my honeur and e:ernal wrong.” MALONE. 
* Which time, ſhe chanted ſnetches of old tunas; ] Fletcher, in bis 
Scornful Lady, very invidiouſly ridicules this incident: 
„% I will run mad firſt, and if that get not pity, 
_ «+ I'll drown myſelf to a moſt diſmal ditty.” 
WARBURTON. 


The quartos read < fontches of old lauds, i. e. hymns, 
STEEVENS. 


der fanding or eee of her danger. See p. 233, n. 9. 


That! is, inſenſible. So, in King Richard IlNIs 
+ Tneapeble and thallew innocents,” RITSON. 


One of the groſſer names of this plant Gertrude had a particular | 


p. 326, u. 45 Vol. VII. p. 363, n. 5. and Vol, VIII. p. 46, n. 3. 


Liberal i is free-ſpoken, licentions in e So, in Othello? 
« Is he not a moſt profane and literal zo unſellor!“ Again, is 


* 4s one incapable of her own. difireſs,] As. one having no un- 


— MALOND: | 


is 
; 
Baa 


Or like a creature native and indu'd 


Unto: that element: but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 


Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 


To muddy death, , 
ILA. Alas then, ſhe is drown'{? 
Quertn. Drown'd, drown'd. 
Later, Too much of water haſt thou, | poo 
-Opheha;:---: 
And therefore I forbid my tears: But yet 


It is our trick; nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what i it will : when theſe are gone, 
The 1 woman Wal be out.“ — Adieu, my lord! 


7 Or like a creature native and indu'd | | 
Unto that elenent:] I do not thiuk the word indued is ſenſein 
this place; and believe we ſhould read inured. 

Shakſpeare ſeems to have forgot himſelf in this ſcene} as there i 
not a ſingle circumftance in the relation of Ophelia's death, tha 
induces us to think ſhe bad drowned herſelf intentiounally, 

M. Magn, 

As we are indued with certain original diſpoſitions and piopen- 


| Cities at our birth, Shakſpeare here uſes indued with great licentioul. 


neſs, for formed by nature; clothed, endowed, or furniſhed, with 


propurnes ſuited to the element of water, 


Our old writers uſed indued and endowed lndifcrimivately. «Tg 
indus, ſays Minſheu in his Didionary. % ſepiſſime refertur ad 


dotes animo infuſas, quibus nimirum ingenium alicujus imbutum 
«é initiatum eft, unde & G. inſtruire eſt. L. inan. Imbuere proprie 
8 eſt inchoare & initiari. 


In Cotgrave's Freuch DiQionary, 1611, 1 bahn is interpreted 


8 to falhion, io furniſh with.” MaALoNnE. | 
® To muddy death.) In the firſt ſcene of the next ad we find 


Ophelia buried with ſuch rites as betoken ſhe foredid her own liſt, 
It ſhould be remembered, that the account here given, is that of 


a friend; and that the queen could not poſſibly know what paſſed 


ju the mind of Ophelia, when ſhe placed herſelf in ſo perilous 3 
ſituation. After the ſad had been weighed and coaſidered, the prick 
in the next act pronounces, that her death was doubtful. MALON, 


9 The woman will be out.] i. e. tears will low. So, in K. Henn /: 
Aud all ie woman came into my eyes.. MALOND, 
See Vol. XIII. P. 450, U. 7 SrTEEVEXs. | | | 


Dor 


7 
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| have a ſpeech of fire, that fain would blaze, 
But that this folly drowns it. 5 
KING. Loeb follow, Gertrude: 
How much I had to do to calm his rage! 175 
Now fear 1, this will give it ſtart again 
Therefore, let's follow.  [Exeunt, 


A Churck-yard, 
Enter two Clowns, with ſpades, &c. 


1. CIO. Is ſhe to be bury'd in chriſtian burial, 
that wilfully ſeeks ber own ſalvation? © 
2. CLo, I tell thee, ſhe is; therefore, make her 
grave ſtraight: the crowner hath ſet on her, and 
finds it chriſtian burial. 885 


* But that this folly drowns it.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
folio reads—But that this folly doubts it, i. e. douts, or extinguiſhes 
it. See p. 63, n. 6, MALONE, | 12 5 5 | 

— nale her grave ſtraight:] Make her grave from eaft to 
veſt in a dire line parallel to the church; not from north te 
ſouth, athwart the regular line. This, I think, is meant. N 

e . e Jonxson. 
I cannot think that this means any more than make her grave im- 
mediately, She is to be buried in chriſtian burial, and conſequently 

the grave is to be made as uſual. My interpretation may be juſti- 

fied from the following pallages in King Henry V. and the play be- 
fore us:. We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen. 
gentlewomen who live by the prick of their needles, but it will by 
thought we keep a bawdy-houſe ſtraight,” 8 Ns 
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1. CLo. How can that be, unleſs the drown'g 
herſelf in her own defence ? 

2. Cro. Why, 'tis found ſo, 

1. CLo. It muſt be ſe offendendo it cannot hi 
elſe. For here lies the point: If 1 drown myſelf 
wittingly, it argues an act: and an act hath three 
branches; it is, to act, to do, and to perform: 
Argal, ſhe drown'd herſelf wittingly. 

2. CIO. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver, 
1. Co. Give me leave. Here lies the water; 

good: here ſtands the man; good: If the man g0 

to this water, and drown kimi. it is, will be, 

nill be, he goes; mark yon that : but if the water 

come to him, and drown him, he drowns not him. 

ſelf: Argal, he, that is not guilty of his own death, 

ſhortens not his own life. 

2. CLo. But is this law? 

1 Cro. Ay, marry is't; ; crowner 's-queſt law.“ 


| PREG in Halil, AR UI. fe. ir: 
„ Pol, He will come flraight. " | 
Again, in The Lover's Progreſs, by Beaumont ad Fletcher: : 
« Lif Do you fight firaight ? : 
SR „% Clar. Yeo, preſently,” 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor 


| {© —— we'll come and dreſ: you Araight.”" 
. in Othello x 


6 Wee my Dcfdemon:, I wilt come to thee fraight, 
| STEVE. 
Ae, in Troilus nd Creſſi das ? 
Let us make ready flraight.” | MALONE. | 
1 4 af hath tree b. renches; it is, to of, to do, and to ptr 


form: . Ridicule on ſcholaſtick diviſion: without inden ; and 


| of diſti : dioas without difference. WARBURTON, 


5 — cron queſt- law. |] I Rrongly ſuſpeR that this is a 
 Tidicule on the caſe of Dame Hales, reported by Plowden in bis 
commentaries, as determined in 3 Eliz. | 

It feems, her huſband ſir James Hales bad drowned himſelf in a 
river: and the queſtion was, whether by this a& a forfciture of 3 


"a 
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2, CLo. Will you ha' the truth on't? If this 
pad not been a gentlewoman, ſhe ſhould have been 
bury'd out of chriſtian burial. 9 . 

1. CLo. Why, there thou ſay'ſt: And the more 
pity ; that great folks ſhonld have countenance in 
this world to drown or hang themſelves, more than 
their even chriſtian.* Come; my ſpade. There 


leaſe from the dean and chapter of Canterbury, which he was poſ- 
ſelled of, did not accrue to the crown: an iuquilition was found 


| before the coroner, which found him fels de ſe. The legal and logical 


ſubtilties, arifing in the courſe of the argument of this caſe, gave 
a very fair opportunity for a ſneer at crowner's queſt-law, The ex- 
preſhon, a little before, that an af hath three branches, &c. is fo 
pointed an allufion to the caſe I mention, that I cannot doubt but 
that Sbakſpeate was acquainted with, and meant to laugh at it. | 
It may be added, that on this occaſion a great deal of ſubtilty 
was uſed, to aſcertain whether fir James was the agent or the 
patient; or, in other words, whether he went to the water, or the 
water camejto lim. The cauſe of ſir James's madneſs was the cir- 


cumflance of his having been the Judge who condemned lad) Fane 
Gray, SIR J. HAWKINS, N | ; 


If Shakſpeare meant to allude to the caſe of Dame Hales, 
(which indeed ſeems not improbable,) be muſt have heard of that 
cale in converſation; for it was determined before he was born, 
and Plowden's Commentaries, in which it is reported, were not 
trauſlated into Engliſh till a few years ago. Our author's ſtudy was 
probably not much encumbered with old French Reports. | 


| | ia | 8 _ MALONE, 
* —— their even chriſtian.] So, ell the old books, and rightly. 
An old Engliſh expreſhon for fellow-chriftian. TrizLsY. .- 
So, in Chaucer's Jack Upland: *« If freres cannot or mow not 
excuſe hem of theſe queſtions aſked of 'bem, it ſeemeth that they 


| be horrible giltie againſt God, and ther even chriftian ;* Ye. 


Again, in Gower, De Confeſſtone Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 102: 
„% Of beautie ſighe he never bir even.” | np 
Again, Chaucer's Perſones Tale: « —— of his neighbour, that is 
to ſayn, of his even chriften,” Xe. This phraſe alſo occurs fre- 
quently in the Paſton Letters. See Vol. III. p. 421, Kc. Kc. 
++ That is to ſay, in relieving and ſuſtenance of your even chriflen," 
Ke,—Again, * —— to diſpoſe and help your even chriſten,” 

| | 85 | | gfe, STEEVENS. 

0, King Henry Eighth, in his anſwer to parliament in 1546: 
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is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchen, 5 
and grave- makers; they hold up Adam's profeſſion, 4 


2. CLo. Was he a gentleman? 

4. CIO. He was the firſt that ever bore arms 
2. CLO.“ Why, he had none, | 1 
1. CIO. What, art a heathen? How doſt thay 

_ underſtand the ſcripture ? The ſcripture ſays, Adam 


4 


digg'd; Could he dig without arms? III pu Bp 
another queſtion to thee: if thou anſwer'ſt me no Wl beat 
to the purpoſe, confeſs OS” __ 
2. CIO. Goto. luft 
1. CLO. What is he, that builds ſtronger than tcl 
either the maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpenter? 
2. Cro. The gallows-maker; for that frame ont. (mb! 
lives a thouſand tenants. hy 

1. Cro. 1 like thy wit well, in good faith; the WW we 
gallows does well: But how does it well? it Joe vhic 
well to thoſe that do ill: now thou doſt ill, to fay, 4 

the gallows is built ſtronger than the church; ; argal, band 
the gallows may do well to thee. To't again; 1 

come. 

2. CIO. Who builds 9 ſtronger than a maſon, 1 2 
ſhipwright, or a carpenter? 
| | ” > | Apai 

| you might ſay that I, beyng put in ſo ſpeciall a truft ul 1 
am in this caſe, were no truſtie freunde to you, nor charitable man 1 

to mine cven ee Hall's Chronicle, fol. 261. 3 1070 


7 8. Clo. ] This ſpeech, and the next as far ay — without arms, 
bs not in the quartos. STEEVENS. 


. confeſs tief -] and be lag d. the Clown, I tech 
| Would have ſaid, if he had not been interrupted. This was a 
common proverbial ſentence. See Othello, Ad IV. fc. i.— le 
might, however, have intended to ſay, confeſs thyſelf an oſs. 

; „ | e „„ 
Mio builds &c.] The inquiſitive reader may meet with au als 


1. Co. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.“ 
2. CLo. Marry, now! can tell. 


1. CLo. To't. 
2. Cro. Maſs, I cannot tell. 


1. CLo. Cudgel thy brains no more about it;“ 


fetch me a ſtoup of liquor, 3 Exit 2. Clown. 


vity of our anceſtors by an evening fire) in a volume of very ſcarce 


which is not always due to their delicacy. STEEVENS. 


vith Dr, Warburton, that this phraſe might be taken from buſ- 


Holinhed, p. 1546 
„% My bow is broke, I would unyo le. 5 | 5 
„ My foot is ſore, I can worke no more.“ FARMkx. 

Again, in Drayton's Polzolbion, at the end of Song 1: 

Here I'll unyoke a while and turne my ſteeds to meat.” 
Again, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory 
p. 393; © —— in the evening, and when thou doſt unjoke,” 
STEEVENS: 


| Vorphofis, by Lyly, 1600; 
4% In vain, I fear, I beat my brains about, a, | 
« Proving by ſearch to find wy miſtreſſe out.“ ens. 


kablage of ſuch queries (hien perhaps compoſed the chief fefli= 


4, tell me that, and unyoke, ] If it be not ſufficient to ſay, 


bandry, without much depth of reading, we may produce it from 
a dittie of the workmen of Dover, preſerved in the additions to 
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for your dull aſs will not mend his pace with 
heating: and, when you are aſk'd this queſtion 
next, ſay, a grave- maker; the houſes that he makes, 
aft till doomſday. Ga: get thee to Vaughan, aud 


tray, preſerved in the Univerſity Library at Cambridge, D. 5. 2. 
The innocence of theſe Demaun des Fozous may deſerve a praiſe 


b Cudgel thy brains no more about itz] So, in The May: Meta- 
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He digs, and ſings. 


In youth when I did love, did love,“ 
Methought, it was very ſweet, 

To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behou 
O, e there "0 nothing meet. 


4 In youth wie T did love, &c.] The throes flanzas, ſung band 
by the grave-digger, are extracted, with a flight variation, from 1 
litile poem, called The aged Lover renounceth Love, written by 
Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, who flouriſhed in the reign of king 
Henry VIII. and who was beheaded 1347, on a eee acculation 
of treaſon, THEOBALD, 


Fo contract, O, the time, for, ah, my bekove | 

O0, methought, there was nothing meet. This paſſage, as it 
fands, is abſolute nonſenſe; but if we read “ for ape, inſtead of 
% for ak” it will have ſome kind of ſenſe, as it may mean * that 
it was not meet, though he was in W to contrad himſelf for 
ever. M. MASON, 


Dr. Percy is of opinion that the different bin dildos in he 
ftanzas, might have been „ defigned by the Poet himſelf, the better 
to paint the character of an illiterate clown.” 
Behove is intereſt, convenience. 90575 in the 4th Book of Phaer's 
verſion of the Æneid: N | 
+0 —— Wilt for thyne own behove. — 


— ki meet.) Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, read: 
O me thought there a was nothing a meet. MALONE. 
Ihe original poem from which this ſtanza is taken, like the other 
| ſucceeding ones, is preſerved among lord Surrey's poems; though, 
as Dr. Percy has obſerved, it is attributed to lord Vaux by George 
Gaſcoigne, See an epiſtle prefixed to one of his poems, printed 
wich the reft of his works, 1575. By others it is N to hate 
been written by ſir Thomas Wyatt: 
| „ I lothe that I did love; 
In youth that I thought ſwete: 
% As time requires for my bebove, 
| e Methinks they are not mete.“ 
All theſe difficulties however ( ſays the Rev. Thomas Wartos, 
Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. p.'45, are at once adjuſted by 
_ MS. Harl. 1703, 25, in the Britiſh Muſeum, in which we have 3 


copy of Vaux's poem, beginning, I lothe thei I dis love, with ine 
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Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his buſineſs? 
he fings at grave-making. 

Hor. Cuſtom hath made 1 it in him a property of 
calneſfs. 

Hau. Tis c'en ſo: the hand of lie employ- 
ment hath the daintier ſenſe. | 


1, CLo. But age, with his healing fleps, 
| Hath claw'd me in his clutch, 


And hath ſhipped me into the land, 
4s if I had never been ſuch.* 


11 hrows up a ſcull, 


Ham. That ſcull had a tongue in it, and conld 
ing once: How the knave jowls it to the ground, 
[as if it were Cain's jaw-bane, that did the firſt 
murder! This wight be the pate of a politician, 
which this aſs now o'er-reaches;” one that would 
circumvent God, might it not? 


| ble « A dyttie or ſonet made by the lord Ds in the time of the 
noble quene Marye, repreſenting the image of death.” 
The entire ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt Wine of 
his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, STEEVENS. 
* 4s if I kad never been ſuck. ] Thus, in the original: 
« For age with ftgaling ſteps 
„ Hath claude me with bis crowch; 
© And luſty youthe away he leapes, | 
© As there had bene none ſuch.“ SrrEVENS. | 
1 —=— which this ofs now © ehe 51 The folio redn er⸗ 
ict. STEEVENS, 


lo the quarto, [1604] for over- en is over-reaches, which agrees 
better with the ſentence : it is a ſtrong exaggeration to remark, that 
an oſs can over-reach him who would once have tried to circum- 
vit—, I believe both theſe words were Shakſpeare's. An author 
in reviſing his work, when his original ideas have faded from his 
mind, and new obſervations have produced new ſentiments, eafily 
introduces i images which have been more newly imprefſed upon him, 
vithout obſerviog their want of congruity to the 3 texture af 
hu original deſign. JornsoN. | 


— — — 
1 
* 
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Hor. It might, my lord. 1.0 

Hau. Or of a courtier; which could fay, Cool 

morrow, ſweet lord! How 40 / thou, good lord ? Thi 

might be my lord ſuch-a-one, that prais'd my lord 
ſuch-a-one's horſe, Wen he meant to beg it; 5 
might it not Hp 
Hon. Ay, my. lord. | the 
Hau. Why, &en ſo: and now my lady Worms his « 
chapleſs, and knock'd about the mazzard with z 15 
ſexton's ſpade: Here's fine revolution, and we had Th 
the trick to ſee't. Did theſe bones coſt no more f Lo 
the breeding, but to play at loggats with them? « net 
mine ache to think on't, 5 
it Wa: 
| Eigh 
® This might be my | Lord Juck-a-one, that prois'd my lord fuel. ts A 
one's 915 when he meant 10 beg it;] we” in Timon of Athens, 1s mc 
| % my lord, you gave | | logge 
„ Good words the other day of a bay courſer othe 
«1 rode on; it 1s Os becauſe you lik d i = by th 
| | | pp and 1 
8-2: | I . — now my lady mor] The ſcull that was my lord and | 


| Suck-a=one' 5, is now my lady Worm's, JOHNSON. 


| * . to play at loggats with them ? ] This is a game played i in 
ſeveral parts of England even at this time, A flake is fixed into 
the ground; thoſe who play, throw logeats at it, and he that is 
neareſt the flake; wins: I have ſeen it played in different countics 
at their ſheep-ſheering feaſts, where the winner was entitled to a 
black fleece, which he afterwards preſented to the farmer's maid 
to ſpin for the purpofe of-making a petticoat, and on condition 
that ſhe knelt down on the fleece to be killed by all the wn; 
| preſent. | | 
So, Ben Jonſon, Tal- of a Tub, AR Iv. ſc. vi: 
| % Now are they toſſing of his legs and arms, 
„ Like loggats at a pear-trees"' 
Again, in an old collection of Epigrams, Satires, ke. | 
. | + To play at loggats, nine holes, or ten pinnes.“ | 
= Again, in Decker's If this be not a good dos the Deuil is in it, ee 
bs. „ two hundred crowns! 
« I've Joſt as much at loggats.' 


, 
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1. C10. 4 þick-axe, and a bade, a hade 85 [Sings 


k For—and a ſhrouding Jhect + 

ig 0, a pit of clay for to be made 

rd or JK a gue i is meet,” 

' 8 [Throws up a \cull: 


Hax. There's axis thee. . Why may not that bis 8 
me ſcull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits * now, 
his quillel,. his cales, his tenures, and his tricks? 


It is one of the unlawful : games enumerated i in | the Nature of 33 
of Henry VIII. STEEVENS., 


Loggeting in. the fields is mentioned for the firſt time among FIN N 
« new and crafty games and plays, ' in the flatute of 23 Heury VIII. | 
© 9. Not being mentioned in former aQs zgaioſt unlawful games, 
it was probably not pradiſed long before the ſtatute of Henry the 
Eighth was made. MALONE. _ 


A loggat-ground, like a Mate rund, is 1 with aſhes, but 
is more extenſive. A bovl much larger than the jack of the game 
of bowls is thrown firſt, The pins, which I believe are called 
| loggats, are much thinner, and lighter at one extremity than the | 
other, The bowl being firſt thrown, the players take the pins up 
by the thinner and lighter end, and fling them towards tbe bowl, 
| and in ſuch a manner that the pins may once turn found in the air, 
and {lide with the thinner extremity foremoſt towards the bowl, The 
pins are about one or two-and-twenty inches long. BLOUNT. | 


For fuck @ gueſt is meet.) T hus iu the rae : 
A pic k. axe anda ſpade, 


len, 


ENS, 
lord 


d in 


lots And ele a ſhreowding ſheet; © | Oe Wes 
EE 4 houſe of clay for lo be made. 8 | 
9 \ For ſuch a gueſt mo /t meet. STEEVENS, 


8 — quiddits Kc. ] i. e. ſubtilties. So, in Soliman and Pirfeds 3 


1 am ite, dee 1 1 will not anſwer death.“ 


11100 
Ricks STEEVINS, 
| Ayia, in Drayton' 8 Owlt, 4to, 18541 | 
By ſome ſtrange guiddit, or ſome wrefled clauſe, 
« To fiud bim Waile the breach of lawcs,” 1 
Malovr. 


a bf quiliets,] So, in handily, or Merry: Tricks, 1641: 

8 Nay, Oe Sir Throat, forbear your quilizcs how. 

© .STEEVENS, 

Quillet; are nice and frivolous diſtindions. The word is reudered 
by Coles in his Latin Didionaty, 1679, 1c frivela, Maronk. 


Vor. XXII. 3 ͤͤ;ðꝰOĩẽ ü 


1612: 
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why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to kno H- 
him about the ſconce* with a dirty ſhovel, ad Ho 


will not tell him of his action of battery? Humph WW Ha 
This fellow might be in's time a great buyer deut al 
land, with his ſtatutes,” his recognizances, his fine, Who 

his double vouchers, his recoveries : Is this the fins 1. 


of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries,” u 
have his fine pate full of fine dirt? will his vouchen 
vouch him no more of his purchaſes, and double 
ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair af 
indentures? The very conveyances of his land 


will hardly lie in this box; and muſt the inheritr 1, 
' bimfelf have no more? ha? not 5 
Honk. Not a jot more, my lord. mine 
3 | „„ 8 © | . EE 3 H. 
1 ann the ſconce —] i, e. the head. So, in Lyly's Mother Bonhi, "I 
594+: ©: | . 7 85 | 
| 8 % Laudo ingenium; I like thy ſconce.“ fore | 
Again, in Ram-4lley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: . 
e, N ad. 
But 'tis within this ſconce to go beyond them.“ irom 
YC ee ae Tins 8 r STEEVENS, H 
See Vol. X. p. 221, n. 3, MAloũũ x. e | 
1 — his ſtatutes,] By a ſtatute is here meant, not an a@ot 15 
Parliament, but a ſpecies of ſecurity for money, affecting real pto- 7 
perty; whereby the lands of the debtor are conveyed to the 
creditor, till out of the rents and profits of them his debt may be i. 
ſatisfied. MAlo NB. BY „ | . 
* —— lis double vouchers, &c.] A recovery with double voutir 
is the one uſually ſuffered, and is {o denominated from two perſons 1. 
(the latter of whom is always the common cryer, or ſome ſuch hor 
inferior perſon) being ſucceſſively voucked, or called upon, 10 » 
warrant the tenant's title. Both fines and recoveries are 101008 of H 
law, uſed to convert an eſtate tail into a fee ſimple. Statutes are þ 0 
(not acts of parliament, but) flatutes-merchant and ſtaple, particulat J 
modes of vecognizance or acknowledgement for ſecuring debts, | 
_ which thereby become a charge upon the party's land. Status 3 
and recognizances are conſtantly mentioned together in the covenan are ul 
of a purchaſe deed. RiTSQ0N. _ 8 of the 


9 Ts this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recovtrith) 
Omiited in the quartos. STEEVENS. e e 
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Ham. Is not parchment made of ſheep- ſkins? ß 


Jock 
and Hon. Ay, my lord, and of calves- ſkins too. 
ph! HAM. They are ſheep, and calves, which ſeck 


r of ont aſſurance in that.“ Iwill ſpeak to this fellow :- — 
nes, Whoſe grave's this, ſirrabh? 

fine 1, CIO. Mine, fir.— 

* O, a pit of clay for to be made lings. 
Fo: For uchi a gueſt is meet. 

r of Han. I think it be thine, indeed ; for thou lieſt 
nds in't. 6 


1tor 1. Cro. You lie out on't, fir, and therefore i 111 is 
ot yours: for my part, 1 do not lie in't, yet it is 
_ | 

Hau. Thou doſt lie! in t, to 5 pi in't, and ay it is 
thine: 'tis for the dead, not for the quick; there- 


fore thou lieſt. 


. Clo. Tis a quick lie, „. "twill away again, 
rom me to you. 


Hau. What man doſt thou dig it for | ? 


Abit, 


ct of 1. CLo. For no man, fir; 

es Hau. What woman then? 

FR 1. CLo. For none neither. : 

uch Ham. Who is to be buried in 7 

. 1. CLo. One, that was e fir; but, Tell 

= ber ſoul, ſhe's dead. 

9 HAM. How abſolute the ire 18! 1 we uk ſpeak 

555 by the . equivocation will undo us. By 
5 

e. | calfarines 5 in that. ] A quibble is intended. Deeds; whict 


are uſually written on parchment, are called the common h 
eee MALONE, _ 


- ' =— by the _—__ The card is the paper on which the dif- 
X 2 5 


Venice —. 


"HB eee 


the lord, Horatio, theſe three years I have taky 
note of it; the age is grown ſo picked,“ that thy 
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ferent points of the compaſs were deſcribed. To do any {lin . 
the card, is, to do it with nice obſervation, JOHNSON. 
The card is a ſea-chart, ſtill ſo termed by mariners; and (; 
word is afterwards uſed by Ofrick in the fame ſenſe. Hamlet! 
meaning will therefore be, we muſt ſpeak direfily forward en 
firaight line, plainly to the point. RIrsOox. LF 
30, in Machete 5 
« And the very ports they blow, xc. 

Lo the ſhipman's card.“ STEEVENS. 
| =—=— by the card,] i. e. we muſt ſpeak with the ſame precifn 
and accuracy as is obſerved in marking the true diſtances of coal, 
the beights, courſes, Kc, in a ſea- chart, which in our poet's ting 
was called a card, So, in The Commonwealth. and Government 
Venice, 4to. 1599, p. 177: ** Sebaſtian Munſter in his card of 
Again, in Bacon's Eſſays, p. 326, edit. 1740: let 
him carry with bim alſo ſome card, or book, deſcribing the county 
where he travelleth.” In 1589 was publiſhed in 4to. 4 hit 
Diſcourſe of Mappes and Cardes, and of their Uſes. —The « hips 
man's card in Macbeth, is the paper on which the different point 
of the compaſs are deſcribed. MAaLonn. | © 
In every ancient ſea-chart that I have ſeen, the compaſs, &c. un 
likewiſe introduced. STEEVENS, OE Co 
l age is grown ſo picked,] So ſmart, ſo ſharp, fays Sit 
T. Hanmer, very properly; but there was, Ichink, about that tine, 


a picked ſhoe, that is, a ſhoe with @ long pointed toe, in faſhion, u 


which the alluſion ſeems likewiſe to be made, Every man now 
ſmart; and every man now is a man of faſhion, Jonnson. 


This faſhion of wearing ſhoes with long pointed toes was carried 
to ſuch exceſs in England, that it was reſtrained at laſt by pro 
clamation ſo long ago as the fifth year of Edward IV. when i 
was ordered, + that the beaks or pykes of ſhoes and boots ſhould 
not paſs two inches, vpon pain of curſing by the clergy, aud for- 
feiling twenty ſhillings, to be paid, one noble to the king, anothe! 


to the cordwainers of London, and the third to the chamber ol 


London ;-—and for other countries and towns the like order wi 


_- taken, —Before tl. is time, and ſince the year 1482, the pykes of 
| hoes and boots were of ſuch length, that they were fain to be tied } 


up to the knee with chains of ſilver, and gilt, or at leaſt fijken 
Jaces,” STEEVENS, . „ 2 
ile age is grown fo picked,] i. e. fo ſpruce, ſo quaiat, ſo 
affe ed. See Vol, VII. p. 302, un. 2; and Vol, XI. p. 317, u. $ 
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toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe. Hou 0g baſt thou f 
been a grave - maker? 


1. CLo. Of all the days i 'the. year, I came to't 
that day that our laſt king Hamlet overcame For- 


tinbras. 
Ham, How long s that ines? 


1. CLo, Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell 
that: It was that very day that young Hamlet was 
born:* he that is mad, and ſent into England. 
Ham. Ay, marry, why was he ſent into England? ? 


1, CLo. Why, becauſe he was mad: he ſhall re- 
cover his wits there; or, It he do not, 'tis no great 
matter there. 
Ham, Why? 


1. CLo. Twill not be ſeen i in him there; there 
be men are as mad as he.“ 


There is, I tbink, no Uloßon to picked or Peiniss FRE A) hat bY 
been ſuppoſed, Picked was a common word of Shakſpeare's age, 

in the ſenſe above given, and is found in Minſheu's Diddionary, 
1617, with its original ſignification: „ Trimm'd or dreſt 8 2X 
tis here uſed metaphorically. MALONE. 


{euſe to the epithet—picked, but for Hamlet s mention of the {oe of | 
the peaſant, &c, STEEVENS., | | 


* — (hot young Hamlet was zorn: By this ſcene it appears 


that Hamlet was then thirty years old, and knew Yorick well, 
who had been dead twenty-two years. And yet in the beginning 
of the play be is ſpoken of as a very young man, one that deſigued 
to $0 back to ſchool, i, e. to the univerſity of Wittenberg. The 
poet in the fifth act had l what he wrote ia the firſt. 

ä BLACKSTONE. | 


* 'Twill not be „ fon in 72 there; Here the men are as mad as be.] 
__ + Nimirum inſanus paucis videatur; eo quod 

8 * Maxima pars bominum morbo jaatur sodem.“ | 
Horace, Sal. L. II. iii. 120. srazrzus 


* 3 


I ſhould have concurred with Mr. Malone ig giving a general 


5j UA 


HAM. How came he mad i 7 1 

1. Cro. Very ſtrangely, they fay.' F 
Ham. How ſtrangely ? tio; 
1. CIO. Faith, cen with loſing his wits, fan 
HAu. Upon what o un 
1. CLo. Why, here in Denmark; I have been wy 
ſexton here, man, and boy, thirty years. tha 
Ham. How long will a man he i the earth e . No 
he rot? „ 
1. CLo. Faith, if he pe not rotten before he die, on 

WA we have many pocky corſes now-a- - days,” that 2 
will ſcarce hold the laying in,) he will laſt you thi 

_ ſome eight year, or nine year: a tanner will kt 1; 
| Fe nine years | th 


HAM. Why he more nn another? 


1 CIO. Why, fir, his hide is fo tann'd with his Wl 
trade, that he will keep out water a great while; fa 
and your water is a ſore decayer of your whorelon | 

dead body. Here's a ſcull now hath lain you ithe 


earth three- and-twenty years. 
Ham. Whoſe was it? 


1. CTO. A whorelon mad fellow Sit was; e 
do yon think it was? 
Hau. Nay, I know not. 


I. CLo. A peſtilence on bim for a mad rogue! 
| he pour'd a flaggon of Rheniſh on my head ont. 
This ſame ſcull, ſir, was Yorick' 8 ſcull, 3 the kings WW | 
jeſter. 


| Ha. This? 1 [Take the ſcull 


2 —— e omitted in the quarts. MALONE, 


5 * ——Yorick's ſcull,} Thus the e quan | read;—Si 
Yorick's irull. MALONS: 


been 


kle 


die 
that 
50 


1 


lis 
le; 
lon 
the 


ole 


f 


* 
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1. Cr o. Fen that. „ 
HAM. Alas, poor Yorick !—T knew him, Hora- 

tio; a fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent 
fancy: he hath borne me on his back a thouſand 
times; and now, how abhorr'd in my imagination 


it is! my gorge riſes at it. Here hung thoſe lips, 
that I have kiſs'd I know not how oft. | Where be 


your gibes now? your gambols? your ſongs ? your 


| flaſhes of merriment, that: were wont to ſet the 


table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own 
grinning?“ quite chap-fallen ? Now get you to my 
lady's chamber,“ and tell her, let her paint an inch _ 
thick, to this favour * ſhe mnſt come; make her 
laugh at that. —Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one 
Gn... PN ns oa. 

Hor. What's that, my lord? 7 

Ham. Doſt thou think, Alexander look'd o'this 


faſhion i'the earth? 


Hor. Fen ſo. 


E Ham, And ſmelt ſo? pah! _ | 


PRE Ne [ Throws down the ſcull. 
. Ä, net | 
Hau. To what baſe uſes we may return, Hora- 

tio! Why may not imagination trace the noble duſt 

of Alexander, till he find it ſtopping a bung-hole? 


pour oun grinning?] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads—your own jerring, In tbat copy, after this word, and chap- 
fallen, there is a note of interrogation, which all the editors have 
adopted, I doubt concerning its propriety. MALONE. 


* — ny lady's chamber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read— 
my lady s table, meaning, I ſuppoſe, ber dreſſing- table. | 
| OY 5 . : STEEVENS. 


— 05 this favour—] i. e. to this countenance or complexion 


dee Vol. VII. p. 16, n. 5; and Vol. XVIII. p. 33, n. 5. MALONE; 


* 4 


IS 
Py 


3%/ͥ HAMLET, 


Hog. 'Twere to conſider too curiouſly, to con. 
ſider ſo. 
Hau. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow hin 
| thither with modeſty enough, and likelihood to lead 
it: As thus; Alexander died, Alexander was bu- 
ried, Alex ander returneth to duſt; the duſt is earth; 
of earth we make loam : And why of that loam, 
| whereto he was converted, gut they not ſtops 
beer-barrel? - 
Imperious Cæſar,“ dead. and turn'd to ' 
Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away: 
O, 50 ec earth, which kept the world in aue, 
| Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw! 
But loft! but loft! alide;——Here comes the king, 


Enter Priefls, $6. in proceſſion ; the rin of Ota 


IIA, LAERTES and Mourners ö it; King, 
Queen, their Trains, Ye | 


The queen, the courtiers : Who | is this "hey fol 


4 Imperious Ceſar,] Thus the * 1604. The editor of 
the folio ſubſtituted imperial, not knowing that imperious was vſed 
in the ſame us See Vol. XVI. p. 391, n. 3; and Vol, XIX. 
p- 152, n. There are other inftances in the folio of a familar 
term being ſubſlituted! in the room of a more ancient word. det 
p. 314, n. 4. MALONE, | 


* —winter's flaw 1] Winter $ 31 ,. Jonuson. 


So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594 : 
„no doubt, this ftormy flaw, 
ue That Neptune ſent to caſt us on this ſhore.” 
The quartos read to expel the waldr's flaw, _ 


See Vol. XIV. p. 260, n. g. A ſlaw meant a ſudden guft of wind. 
So, ia Florio's Italian Didionary, 1598: ++ Groppo, a flaw, ot 
berrie of wind,” See alſo Cotgrave' $ Didionary, 16117 * Lis 4 
vent, @ a guf or Hau of wind.“ MALONE. 
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And with ſuch maimed rites ! 1 This doth betoken, 
The corſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 
fordo its own life.” Twas of ſome eſtate: 
Concit: we a while, and mark: -. 1 

[Retiring with HoraTro, 
Lark. Wat ceremony eller - 
HaM. 2 That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth: Mark, 1 8 
Laa. What ceremony elle? 
1, PrIEST.? Her obſequies have been as far en- 
„ Jafg dt, 
As we have warranty: Her death was doubiful; 
And, but that great command o'erfways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trumpet; for charitable prayers, 8 
Shards, flints, and les ſhould be thrown on 
RW her: i 


, — rites !] 80 abfiquies; | Jonnson, 


7 Fordo its own liſe. 70 n is 10 Laa to deflroy. so, in 
bells? Es 
4 —— this is the night 

% That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.” | 
Again, in Acolaflus, à comedy, 1529: ** —— wolde to God it 
might be leful for me to For doo wtelf, or to make an ende of me!” 
STEEVENS, 


— ſome cate} 7 Some perſon of high rank. Jene, 
See Vol. XVI. p. 300, n. 4. MALONE. 


51. Prięſt.] This Prieſt in che old quarts! is called Doctor. | 
rann. | 
Her obſequies have been as 92 enlarg 4: „ 

4s we have warranty:] Is there any alu 808 here to the 
coroner's warrant, dire ded to the miniſter and church=wardens of 
a pariſh,” and permitting the body of a perſon, who comes to an 
untimely end, to receive chriſtian burial? WHALLEY, *© 

d Shards,] i. e. broken pots or tiles, called pot-ſherds, fle- f. | 
80, in Fob, ii. 8: And he took him a potſherd, (i, e. a piece of a 
broken pot, to ſcrape bimſelf wirbal. P Rirson. 5 


„ unn 


Yet here ſhe is allow d her virgin crants, * 
Her maiden ſtrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial.* 


Lars. Muſt there no more be done? 

1. Pier: No more be done! 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead. 
To ling a requiem, ' and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peace-parted ſouls, 2 
Lark, IL—uaay her i'the earch 


> allow'd her virgin crants;] Evidently corrupted fron 
chants, which is the true word. A ſpecific rather than a generic 
term woug here required to anſwer to maiden ume. 
| | WARBURTON, 


n virgin crants,] Thus the quarto, 1604. For 
this unuſual word the editor of the firſt folio ſubſtituted rites, By 
a more attentive examination and compariſon of the quarto copies 
and the folio, Dr. Johnſon, I have no doubt, would have been 
convinced that this and many other changes in the ſolio were not 
made by e as is eee in tbe following note. 

Maroni. 


1 kno deen inforived by an | anonymous correſpondent, that 
crants is the German word for garlands, and I ſuppoſe it was tt 


tained by us from the Saxons. To carry garlands before the biet 


of a maiden, and to hang them over her eve, is till the pradice 
in rural pariſhes. 

Crants therefore was the original word, which the author, dil. 
covering it to be provincial, and perhaps not underſtood, changed 
to a term more intelligible, but leſs proper. Maiden rites give no 
certain or definite image. He might have put maiden wrcatks, or 
maiden garlauds, but be perhaps beſtowed no thought upon it; and 
neither genius nor pradice will always ſupply a haſty writer ui 
the moſt proper dition, JOHNSON, | | 


In Minſheu's Di&ionary, ſee Beades, where rooſen lraati means 
e e and ſuch is the name of a character 3 in this play. 


1 OLLET, 


5 Of bell and burial. 5 Buriel, here Gignifies interment f in con- 
Tecrated ground, WARBURTON, | 


10 finga requiew,] A requiem, is a maſs dees in ; Popil 
n for the reſt of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed. The fee 
— ng Jose re quiem. STEEVENS, SHES 


h 
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And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 
May violets ſpring !—1 tell thee, churliſh prieſt, 
A miniſt'ring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, 

When thou heſt howling. TE 
Bs, * © What, the fair O phelia ! ' 
QUEEN. Sweets to the ſweet: Farewell! | 

[Scattering flowers. 

1 hop'd, thon Would hang bert my Hamlet's wife; 
I ouch, thy bride- bed to Have deck d, ſweet : 
© maid, 
And not have ftrew d thy grave. 
N O, treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that curſed head, 
Whoſe wicked deed thy moſt ingenious ſenſe 
Depriv'd thee of Hold off the earth a while. 
Till 1 have caught her once more in mine arms: 
UIeaps into the grave. 
Now pile your doſt upon the quick and dead; 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To o'er-top old Pelion, or the {kyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus. 
Ham. [Advancing.] What is he, 00 grief 
Bears ſuch an emphaſis? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 


Like wonder-wounded hearers? this is I, 


Lark. | The devil take thy ſoul! _ 
[ Grappling with him. 
Me Thou yay not well . 
Ipr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not [pleneuve and rel, 


—— from her folr ad | unpollutes fleſh 

"a violets ſpring !] Thus, Perfius, Sat, I: 
be tumulo, fortunataque favilla, 1 
„% Naſcentur viola? STEEVENS. 


Conjures the wand' ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand - 


Hamlet the Pane. = Leas into the grave, 5 


were the proper name of ſome river; and ſo, I dare ſay, all the | 


diſtaſleful to human nature; and, behold, lam as rale. 1 an 


LE 


Yet have I in me ſomething dangerous, 

Which let thy wiſdom fear: Hold off thy hand, 

 Kins, Pluck themaſunder, 

UEEN,.. 5 Hamlet, Hamle! 

ALL.“ Gentlemen, -— 

"DOK Good my lord, be quiet, 

[The Attendants part them, and they come out of 
li le grave. 

Hau. Why, I will fight with him pon thi 

theme, 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
Queen. O my ſon! what theme? 
Hau. llov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothen 

Could not, with all their quantity of love _ 

Make up my ſum.— What wilt thou do for oy 

Kins. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
| Quern. For love of God, forbear him. 

Hau. 'Zounds, ſhow me what thou'lt do: 

| Woul't weep? wonl't fight? woul't faſt ? woult 
tear thyſelf? 

Woul': drink up Eſil? eat a crocodile? 7» 


l, ke.) This is reſtored from the quartos. STEEVENS. 
9 Woul't drink up Efil? tat @ crocodile? ] This word has through 
all the editions been diſtinguiſned by Italick charaQers, as if it 


editors have from; time to time underſtood it to be. But theo this 
muſt be ſome river in Denmark; and there is none there ſo called; 
nor is there any near it in name, that I know of but Yſſel, from 
which the province of Overyſſel derives its title in the German 
Flanders. Beſides, Hawlet is not propoling any impoſſibilities to 
Laertes, as the drinking up a river would be: but he rather ſeems 
to mean,—Wilt tbou refoive to do things the moſt ſhockiog and 


perſuaded the poet wrote: 
| Wilt drink ub Kiſel? eat a crocodile? | 
. . . Wilt thou twallow down large draughts We vinegar ? The 
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III do't.—Doft thon come here to whine? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave? 


ropoſition, indeed, is not very grand: but . Juke it might be 
2s diſtaſteful and unſavoury 2s eating the fleſh of a crocodile, Aud | 
vo there is neither an impoſhbility, nor an anticlimax: and the 

Jowneſs of the idea is in ſome meaſure removed by we uncommon 
term, THEOBALD % | 


Sir T. Hanmer has, | 

Wilt drink up Nile? or eat 8 erocodile ? | 

Hamlet certainly meant (for he ſays he will rant) to dare Laertes 
to attempt any thing, however difficult or unnatural; and might 
ſafely promiſe to follow the example his autagonift was to ſet, in 
draining the channel of a river, or trying his teeth on an animal 
whoſe ſcales are ſuppoſed to be impenetrable, Had Shakſpeare 
meant to make Hamlet ſay— Wilt thou drink vinegar ? he probably 
would not have uſed the term drink up; which means, totally 10 
exhauſt; neither is that challenge very magnificent, which only 
provokes an adverſary to bazard a fit of the heart-burn or the 
colick, | 
The commentator's I/ would ſerve Hawlet's turn or mine. 
This river is twice mentioned by Stowe, p. 735: It ftandeth a 
good diſtance from the river Iſell, but bath a ſconce on Iet of | 
incredible ftreogth,” | 
Again, by Drayton, in the 24th Song at his Poholbion s l | 
be one o'er Iſell's banks the ancient Saxons taught; 
At Over-Iſell refts, the other did apply :—." 4 
And in King Richard 11. a thought, in Py: the ſame, occurs, Aa. 
Il, ſc. ii: 

„ the taſk he undertakes | | 

% Is numb'ring ſands, aud drinking oceans dry.” 

But in an old Latin account of Denmark aud the neighbouring 
provinces, I find the names of ſeveral rivers little differing from 
El, or Eifill, in ſpelling or pronunciation. Such are the Eſſa. 


indeed be irrecoyerably corrupted; but, I muſt add, that few 
authors later than Chaucer or Skelton ma uſe of ey/el for vinegar : 
nor has Shakſpeare employed it in any other of bis plays, The 
poet might have written the Weiſel, a conſiderable river which falls 
into the Baltic ocean, and could not be unknown to 7 prince 
of Denmark. STEEVENS, | 


Woul't is a contradion of wouldeft, [wouldeſ thou} nnd perhaps 
oupht rather to be written won“ /,. The quarts, 1604, has i. 
la the folio the word is 1 on Fiji or. exfel is vinegar. Ihe 


<p 
E 


the Oefil, and ſome others. The word, like many more, may 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
| 
B® 
| 
| 
i 
| 


' word is uſed by Chaucer, and Skelton, 2nd by Sir Thomas More, 


Coles' Latin Dicionary, 1679. ke 


| ſame word in his 111th Sonnet: 


more than ſimply to drink. So, in Florio's Italian Did. 1598: 
„ Sorbire, to fip or ſup up any drink.” In like manner we fome- 


Be buried quick with her, and ſo will 11 wa 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throy sing 


Works, p. 21. edit. 1557: Q 
pf (© =—— With ſowre pocion And 
« If thou paine thy taſt, remember therewithal Anc 
« How Chrift for thee tafled eiſil and gall." 
The word is alſo found in Minſheu's Didionary, 1677, and in Wb 


Our poet, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, has again employed the 


„like a willing patient I will drink 
c Potions of cyſell *gainft my ftrong infedion; 
% No bitterneſs that I will bitter think, 


„% Nor double penance; to correa corredlion. M1 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, that a river was meant, either the 1%, in m 

or Oeſel, i, or Weiſel, a conſiderable river which falls into the Baſtick reco 
ocean. The words, drink up, he conſiders as favourable to his to d 
notion. Had Sbakſpeare, (he obſerves,) meant to make Hamlet have 
ſay, Walt thou drink vinegar ? he probably would not have uſed the rem: 
term drink up, which means, totally to exhauſt, In King Richard II. of n 
As II. fc. ii. {he adds) a thought i in part the ſame occurs: both 
| the talk he undertakes, pf 
ls numb' ring ſands, and drinking oceans diy.“ 9 tot 

But I muſt remark, in that pallage evidently impoſſebilities are pointed 3 
_ out, Hamlet is only talking of difficult or painful exertions, | 
Every man can weep, fight, faſt, tear himſelf, drink a potion of arg 
vinegar, and eat @ piece of a diſleded crocodile, however diſagree- Js 
able; for I have no doubt that the poet ufes the words cat a cro- they 
codile, for eat of a crocodile, We yet ule _ ſame phraſeology in 1 { 
familiar language. ſent 
On the phraſe drink ub no ſtreſs can be laid, for our poet bas (for 
employed the fame expreſſion in his 114th Sonnet, without any . 
idea of entirely exlauſting, and merely as ſynonymous to drink: der 
Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, vi 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery?“ 1 

| Again, in the (ame Sonnet: * 
tis flattery in my ſeeing, al 
And my great mind moſt kingly drinks it up. 2 
Again, in Timor of Athens: | _ 
And how his filence drinks up his applauſe.” | | 

In Shakſpeare's time, as at preſent, to drink up, often meant 10 lat 


+» ABA SE 
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Millions of acres on us; till our Sund 

Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 

Make Offa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 

I'll rant as well as thou. 

N This is mere madneſs 1? 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, e 
Wben that her golden couplets are diſclos' d, J 

His lence will fit ee, 


times r. ce when you have ſwallow'd down this 6rton, bo though 42 
we mean no wore than.“ when you have ſwallow'd this potion.“ 

MALONE, 
Mr: Malone's Rridures are undoubtedly acute, aud though not, 
in my Own opinion, deciſive, may ſtill be Juſt, Yet as I cd. 
reconcile myſelf to the idea of a prince's challenging a nobleman 
to drink what Mrs, Quickly has called «« a meſs of vinegar,” I 
have neither cbanged our former text, nor withdrawn my original 
remarks on it, notwithſtanding they are almoſt recapitulated in thoſe 
of my opponent.— On tbe ſcore of ſuch redundancy, however, [ 
both need and ſolicit the indulgence ( of the reader. STxEvENs, 


* This is mere madneſs; This ſpeech in the firſt folio is given 
to the king. MALONE, 


* When that her golden couplets are aiſclos'd,]. To 5 was 
anciently uſed for to hatch; So, in The Booke of Huntynge, Haut- 
ng, Fyſhyng, &c. bl; 1. no date: Firſt they ben eges 3 and after 
they ben diſcloſed, haukes ; and commonly goſhaukes ben diſcloſed 
as ſone as the choughes. To exclude is the technical term at pre- 
ſent. During three days after the pigeon bas hatched her couplets, 
(for ſhe lays no more than two eggs,) ſhe never quits her neſt, ex- 
| ceptfor a few moments in queſt of a little food for herſelf; as all 
ber young require in that eaily ſtate, is to be kept warn, en office 
which ſhe never entruſts to the wale, STEEVENS, 
The young neſtlings of the pigeon, when firſt diſcloſed, are cal- 
low, only covered with a yellow down: and for that reafon- tand 
in need of being cheriſhed by the warmth of the hen, to prote& 
them from the chillneſs of the ambient air, for a conſiderable ti time 
alter they are hatched, HEATH. | 
The word diſcloſe has already occurred in a fenſe nearly allied te 
latch, in this play; | | 5 
And I do doubt, the hatch and the liſcloſs 
Will be ſome davger," MALONE,. 


— 


320 AML E x. 

„„ Near you, ir; Wor 
What is the reaſon that yon aſe ine thus? | 
I lov'd you ever: But it is no matter; 


Let Hercules himſelf do What he may, oo 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day, circur 
5 [ Exit, | {Al 

kme. 1 pray thee, y_ Horatio, Wait upon pay 
him.— | Exit Horan, And 

Strengthen your bene in our laſt night's ſpeech; Taal 

ee Þ 7” Lararss, poſec 

We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh.— 5 
Good Gertrude, ſet ſome watch over your ſon,— 50 
This grave ſhall have a living monument: Engl 
An hour of quiet ſhortly * ſhall we ſee; 66) 
| Till then, 1 in Patience our N be. L Eau Wan 
| niſi 

not 

1 0 E N E U. | thei 

give 

4 Hall i in the Caſtle. 54 

Enter HAMLET aud Honario. 2 

babl 

HAM. So much for this, fir: now ſhall you ſee 2 
the other ;— 2 | 55 

Von do remember all the e e . 2 
Hon. Remember it, my lord! - 
Haw. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fight 1 
OI... 110 
That would not let me lep! 5 methought, 1 ly F 
ER — 1 The firſt quarto errovecully reads lith. 09 


The ſecond and third—thereby. The folio — ſhortly. STEEVENS, 
Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
| That would not let me ſleeb; &c.] So, in Troilus and Crejicd: 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a bib, 

oh of this | Rrange nature,” &c. 


— 


Worſe than the mutines in the bilþoes.* Raſbly;- 


The Hyflorie of Hamblet, bl, let. farniſhed our author with the 
ſcheme of ſending the prince to England, and with mor of the 
circumſtances deſcribed in tbis ſcene; 


[After the death of Polonius] “ Fengon [the king in the preſent | 
play] could not content bimſelfe, but ſtill his wind gave him that 
the foole [Hamlet] would play him ſome trick of legerdemaine, _ 
0. And in that conceit, ſeeking to bee rid of him, determined to find 
the meanes to doe it by the aid of aſtranger, making the king of 
England miniſter of his maſſacrous reſolution; to whom he pur- 
poſed to ſend him, and by letters deſire him to put him io death, 

„Now eto beare him company, were aſſigned two of Fengon's 
faithful miniſters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that contained 
Hamlet's death, in ſuch ſort as he had advertiſed the king of 
England, But the ſabtil Daniſh prince, (being at ſea,) whilft his 
companions flept, having read the letters, and knowiag his uncle 3 
great treaſon, with the wicked and villainous mindes of the two 
courtiers that led him to the laughter, raced out the letters that 
concerned his death, and inſtead thereof graved others, with com- 
miſſion to the king of England to hang his two companions; aud 
not content to turn the death they had deviſed agaiaſt him, upon 
their own neckes, wrote further, that king Fengon willed him to 


give his daughter to Hamblet in nn 1. ol e 
bat, G2. 


From this narrative it appears that the Faithful miniſters of 
Fengon were not unacquainted with the import of the letters they 
bore, Shakſpeare, who has followed the ſtory pretty cloſely, pro- 
bably meant to deſcribe their repreſentatives, Roſencrantz and 
Guildenſtern, as equally guilty; as confederating with the king to 
deprive Hamlet of his life. So that his procuring their execution, 
though certainly not abſolutely, neceſſary to his own fatety, does 
got appear to have been a wanton and unprovoked cruelty, as Mr. 
Seevens has ſuppoſed in his very ingenious obſervations on the 
general character and conduct of the prince throughout this piece, 

la the concluſion of his drama the poet has entirely deviated 


— the fabulous hiſtöry, which in other places he has Oy | 
allowed. ; 


e 


After Hamblet's ier in Engtand; (er no — 8882! is men- 
tioned,) „ the king, (ſays T he Ayftory of Hamblet) admiriug the | 


5 young prince, —gave bim his daughter in marriage, according 0 
TY the counterfeit letters by him deviſed; and the next day cauſed the 
F two ſervants of Fengon to be executed, to ſausfy, as be wong 


the king's defire.” Hyft. of Hams. Idid. : 
, You, XXII. 5 


tern can be collected. 


HAMLET, 


| And prais'd be raſhneſs for it, —Let ns know, 


Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying th, 
king of England's daughter, who, it ſhould ſcem, had only been 
| bethroathed io him. When he arrived in his native country, be made 
the courtiers drunk, and having burnt them to death, by Cecting 
| fire to the banqueting-room wherein they fat, he went into Fengoyy 
chamber, and killed him, giving him (ſays the relater) ſuch 4 
violent blowe upon the chine of the neck, that he cut his head clean 
from the ſhoulders.” bid. ſignat. F. 3. | 

He is afterwards ſaid to have been crowned king of Denmark. 

PE ane” x 5 For | Marlon, 

T apprehend tbat a critick and a juryman are bound to form their 
Opinions on what they ſee and hear in the cauſe. before them, and 
not to be influenced by extrageous particulars unſupported by legil 
_ evidence in open court. I perſiſt in obſerviug that from Shak. 
| ſpeare's drama no proofs of the guilt of Roſeacrantz and Guildens 
They may be convided by the black Jeter 
hiſtory; but if the tragedy forbears to crimivate, it has no right 
to fentence them, 'This is ſufficient for the commentator's purpoſe, 
It is not his office to interpret the plays of Shakſpeare according 
to the novels on which they are founded, novels whieh the poet 
ſometimes followed, but as often materially deſerted. Perbaps he 
never confined himſelf firialy to the plan of any ene of his 
originals, His negligence of poetick juftice is notorious; nor enn 
we expe that he who was conteut to facrifice the pious Ophelia, 
ſhould have been more ſcrupulous about the worthleſs lives of 
 Roſencravntz and Guildenftern. Therefore, | ſtill affert that, in the 
_ tragedy before us, their deaths appear both wanton aud uupro- 
voked; and the critick, like Bayes, muft have recoutſe to ſomewhat 
long before the beginning of this play, to juſtify the condu of it 
hero. STEEvVENS, | FS | 


6 —— mutines in the bilboes. ] Mutines, the French word fot 
ſeditious or diſobedient-ſeilows in the aimy or fleet. Dilben, the 
 fip's priſon, JounsonN. = 0 . 1 
To mutine was formerly uſed for to mutiny. See p. 229, it. % 
So, muttne, for mutiner, or nutincer s „ un homme aufn, Fr. 
muliuous or ſeditious peiſou. lu The Misfortunes of A4rthiv, # 
tragedy, 12589, the adjeQive is uſed : e 5 
BE. % Suppreficth mutin force, and pradicke fraud.“ 


The bilboes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by whicl 
mutinout or diſorderly ſailors were anciently linked together. Ibo 
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Our indiſcretion ſometimes fader us welt, 


ben“ our deep plots do pall : and that ſhould 
teach us, 


word is derived from Bilboa, a black in Spain where . of 5 
leel were fabricated in the utmoſt perfedion. To underſtand 
Shakſpeare's alluſion completely, it ſhould be known, that as theſe 
ſetters conne & the legs of the offenders very cloſe together, their 
| attempts to reſt mult be as fruitleſs as thoſe of Hamlet, in whoſe 
mind there was a kind of fighting that would not let him Aeep. Every 
notion of one muſt difturb his partner in confinement. The billors 
are ſtill ſhown in the Tower of London, among the other ſpoils of 
he Spaniſh Armada. The W is the * of them : 


U 
. 


J K. hy. 5 : 

Und prais'd be eh, ſor 5h, —Let 6 us bois; 

ur indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, | 2 

When &c. ] . Hawlet, delivering an account of his eſeups, begins | 
with ſaying — That he raſkly=——and then is carried inio a re- 
ledion upon the weaknels of buman wiſdom, I raſhly——praiſed 
be raſhneſs for it—— Let us not think theſe events caſual, but let 
u inow, that is, tale notice and remember, that we ſoutetiades ſuc- 
ted by indiſcretion, when we foil by deep plots, and infer the per- 
petual ſuperiutendance and agency of the Divinity. The obſervation 
[is juſt, and will be allowed by every human being who {ball refle@ 
00 the courſe of his awn life. Jonuson. 

This paſſage, [ think, ſhould be thus diftributed : : 
— — Raſhly 


3, þ And prais 'd be raſtmeſs, for it lets us hnow, 
10 Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
4 When our deep plots do fail; and that ſhould teach 4. 

There's s divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will; 
11. Hor. That is moſt certain.) 

Ham, Up from my cabin, Ke, 

jick &6 that raſhly may be joined in confiraion whh — i in the dork 


i I to find out them, TIIwWUulrr. 
When our deep plots do poſts J Thus the firſt quarts, 160 · 


Y 2 


There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Rough-bew them how we will.““ 
& - | = That is moſt certain; 

Hau. Up from my cabin, mn 

My ſea-gown ſcarf'd about me, in the dark 


| Grop'd I to find ont them: had my deſire; 
Finger'd their packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again: making ſo bold, | Bu 
My fears forgetting manners, to unleal _ 
Their grand commiſſion ; where I fonnd, Horatio, 
A royal knavery; an exact command. — 0 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons," Tl 
| Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, ; 
The editor of the next quarto, for pall, ſubſtituted fall. The folio 1 
eas ES: e : | Fac 
Men our dear plots do paule. | 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read, — We 
When our deep plots do fail t—— 55 15 8 
but pall and fail are by no means likely to have been confounded, 4 
I have therefore adhered to the old copies. In Antony and Clepairs 0 
our poet has uſed the participle: £ | fay 
„ I'll never follow thy pa!l'd fortunes more.” MALONE, lib 
9 There's @ divinity that ſhapes our ends, WITS | ] 
— _Rough-bew them how we will.] Dr. Farmer informs me, that tim 
_ theſe words are merely technical, A wookman, butcher, and p 
dealer in ſkewers, lately obſerved to him that his nephew, (an idle Vol 
lad) could only 4ſ.iſ, him in making them; „ he could rough- | 
leu them, but I was obliged to ſhape their ends. Whoevet | 
recolle&s the profeſſion of Shakſpeare's father, will admit that hi 
| ſon might be no ſtranger to ſuch a term. I bave frequently {cen thi 
packages of wool pinn'd up with ſkewers, STEEVENS. | — 
' 2? Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons, ] I am afraid here i Sor 
a very poor conceit, founded on an equivoque between ren, and ace 
raiſins, which in Sbakſpeare's time were undoubtedly pronounced 50. 
alike, Sorts of raiſins, ſugars, &c. is the common phraſeology of 000 
ſhops.— We have the ſame quibble in another play. MALONE- he 
I ſuſpe& no quibble or conceit in theſe words of Hamlet. In one he 
of Ophelia's ſongs a ſimilar phraſe has already occurred: Lardid > 
all with ſweet flowers.” To lard any thing. with raiſins, howenen to 


was a pradice unknown to ancient cookery, STEEVENS» 


11 
Un, 


tio, 


, 


olio 


| But wilt thon hear now hoy 
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With, ho! ſuch bugs and goblins i in my life, *— 


That, on the ſuperviſe, no leiſure bated,* 
No, not to ſtay the grinding of the axe, 
My head ſhould be ſtruck off. 
Hof. e poſſible? 
_ Ham. Here s the commiſſion; $ read it at more 
| leiſure. 


I did proceed ? 
Ho. Ay, beſeech you. 
Hau. Being chus benetted round with villanies, 


Or I could make? a prologne to my brains, 
They had begun the Play; Il fat me e down; ; 


3 With, 100 fuck bugs af goblins i in my „ life, With fuck 4 if | 
terror, riſing from my charaQer and defigns. JOHNSON, 


A bug was no leſs a terrifick being than a goblin, 4 in oc pool, 

Facry Queen, Book II. c. iii: | | 
« As ghaſtly bug their haire an end does reare.“ 
We call it at preſent a bugbear. STEEVENS, 

See vol. XV. p. 170, n. . MALONE, 

4 —_— no leiſure bated, ] Bated, for allowed. To abate, Ggnifies 
to deduQ; this dedugion, when applied to the perſon in whoſe 
favour it is made, is called an allowance. Hence he takes the 
liberty of uſing bated for allowed, WARBURTON. 

No leiſure bated —means, without any abeſement or intermiſſiow of 
time, MALONE, 

or I could mate—] Or in old Fogliſh Ggnified ee, See 
Vol. XI. p. 432, n. 3. MALONE. 

Being thus benetted round with villanits, 

Or I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They hag begun the play; | Hamlet is telling how lnckily every | 


thing fell out; he groped out their commiſſion in the dark without 


vaking them; he found himſelf doomed to immediate deſtrudion. 
Something was to be done for his preſervation. An expedient 
occurred, not produced by the compariſon of one method with 
another, or by a regular deduQion of conſequences, but before he 


«ould make @ prologue to his brains, they had begun the play. Before 


he could ſummoa his faculties, and propoſe to himſelf what ſhould 
be done, a complete ſcheme of aQion preſented itfelf to him. 


His mind operated before he had excited it. This RESIN to me 
do be the . JOHNSON, | | 


1 


326 HAM L. E T, : 


Devis'd a new commiſſion; wrote it fair : 
I once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts dos 

A baſeneſs to write fair,“ and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning; but, fir, now 

It did me yeoman's fervice:” Wilt thou know 
The effect of what 1 wrote? HEE 


Hor. | 4 Ay. good my lord. 
Hau. An earneſt conjuration from the king, Will 
As England was his faithful tributary;  _ wind 
As love between them like the palm might floa- pot 

As peace ſhould ſtill her: wheaten garland wear, ah 
And ſtand a comma 'tween their amities ; * 2 
| bur 


o 


Humorous Courlier, 1640: 

„ that he is wile, a fatif.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetick Lady: 3 | 

Will fcrew you out a ſecret from a flatift.” Srrkvxus. 
| Moſt of the great men of Shakſpeare's times, whoſe autograph 
have been preſerved, wrote very bad hands; their ſecretaries very 
neat Ones, BLACKSTONE, _ V 

once did hold it, as our flaliſis doo. | 

4 baſeneſs to write fair,] “ | have in wy time, (ſays Mon- 
taijgne,) ſcene ſome, who by writing did earneſtly get both their 
| litles and living, to diſavow tbeir appreniiſſage, marre their pen, 

and affect the ignorance of ſo vulgar @ gualitie. Florio's tranſli- 
tion, 1603, p. 125. RITSON, | | TN Rs , 

7 —— yeoman's ſervice 4 The meaning, I believe, is, Thi 
_ yeomanly qualification was a moſt uſeful ſervant, or yeoman, to mi; 
i. e. did me eminent ſervice. The ancient yeomen were famou 
for their military valour. 4 Theſe were the good archers in time 
paſt, (ſays Sir Thomas Smith,) and the flable troop of footmen that 
affraide all France.” STEryrns, © © . 
lite ile palm might flouriſh; } This compariſon is ſcriptu- 
ral. „The rightcous ſhall flouriſh like a palm-tree."” Pſalm, xcii. 11. 
's | * „ 1 TS : jt 5 STEEVENS, 


2 Dy our ſtatiſts do,] A Ali is a flateſmen, So, in Shirley! 


9 As peace ſhould flill ker wheaten garland wear, | 
And fland a comma "tween their amities; ] The expreſſion of 
our author is, like many of his phraſes, ſufficiently conſtrained and 
| afﬀeRed, but it is not incapable of explanation. The comma is tbe 


t 
| 
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And many ſuch like as's of great charge, 

That, on the view and krowing of theſe contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or leſs, 

He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 

Not ſhriving-time allow d. 385 


note of 9 PAY” continuity of ſentences; the period is the 
note of abruption and disjundion. Shakſpeare had it perhaps in his 
wind to write, —That unleſs England complied with the mandate, 
wer ſhould put 6 period to their amily; he alteted his mode of 
dition, and thought that, in an oppoſite ſenſe, he might put, that 
Pact ſhould fond comma between their amitics., This is not an 

ealy ſtile ; but is it not the tile of Shakſpeare ? Jounson. 


" —— 21's of great charge, ] Aſſes heavily leaded. A quibble is 
intended between at the conditional particle, and «ſs the beaſt of 
burthen, That charg'd anciently Ggnified loaded, may be proved 
from the following pallage ia The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 
1612; : 
80 Thou muſt be the of5 d with crowns to make way.“ 
Jonnuson. 
Kukſpeare is ſo many quibbles of his own to anſwer for, that 
there are thoſe who think it hard be ſhould be charged with others 
which perhaps he never thought of. STzgvens. 


Though the firſt and obvious meaning of theſe words certainly is, 
% many fimiler aCjurations, or monitory injunaions, of great weight 
and importance,” yet Dr. Johnſon's notion of a quibble beiug alſo 
in the poet s thoughts, is ſupported by two other pallages of Shak- 
ſpeare, in which aſſes are introduced as uſually employed in we 
carriage of gold, a charge of no ſmall weight: 

„ He (hall but bear them, as the / bears gold, 

„To groan and ſweat under tbe bulineſs,” _ 


Julius Ceſar. 
Api, in Meaſure for Meaſure: | 
„% like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bow, 

„% Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 

% And death unloads thee.” 

In further ſupport of his obſervation, it ſhould be remembered, 
that the letter 3 in the particle as is in the midiand counties uſuatly 
pronounced hard, as in the pronoun us Dr. Johnſon himſelf 
always pronounced the particle 2s hard, and ſo I have vo doubt 
did Shakſpeare. Ii is ſo pronounced in Warwickſhire at this day. 
The firſt folio accordingly has— aſſiss MALONE. 


I Not riving-time allow 4. ] i. e. witbout time for coufelion of 


4 


1 * 


„s HAMLET, 


Hon BY How was this ſeal'g) 
Hax. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant; 
I had my father's fignet in my purſe, 

Which was the model of that Daniſh ſeal : * 
Folded the writ up | in form of the other; 
Snbſcrib' d it; gave't the impreſſion ; plac'd it ſafely, 


The changeling never known: Now, the next day H 
Was our ſea-fight; and what 0 this was e 
Thou know'ſt already. Wh 
Hon. $0 Guildenſtern and Rofencabes go tot. * 
HAM. Why, man, * they did make love to this Anc 
, employment; 5 But 
They are not near my conſcience; their defeat | Th: 
Does by their own inſinuation grow: 6 For 
Tis dangerous, when the baſer nature comes Th 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points Bo 
Of mighty oppolites, . Int 
 HoR, Why, what a king is this! ] 
Ham. Does it not, think thee,” ſand me now 
PIE | = og ' 
Ile that hath kill'd my 1195 and whor'd my mother ak 
Popp“ d in between the election and my Wee 5 : 
their ſins: deen N00 of Hawlet's chriſtian-like difpokio | 
Sce Vol. XXI. p. 190, n. 5. STEEVENS. ä 
3 =— the model of that Daniſh ſeal:] The model is in old th 
language the' copy. The ſignet was formed in imitation of the 
| Daviſh ſeal. See Vol. XII. p. 93, n. 5. MALons. | m 
le changeling never knn A changeling is a child which fa 
the faities are ſuppoſed 19 leave in the room of that which they tht 
ſeal. Jonsson. 5 
6 Ws man, xc. ] This line is omitted in the quartos. m 


8  STEEVENS, 
— by their Own infinuation — ] Infriation.” for coruptly 
obtiuding themſelves into his ſervice. WARBURTON. 

By their having bated or thrull thewſelyes iato the emploj- 

77 MALORR. 


? —— think. thee, ] i. e. belhink thee. | MALONE. 
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Thrown ont his angle* for my proper life, 
And with ſuch cozenage ; is't not perfect conſcience, 
To quit him“ 6 a this arm? and is't not to be 
To let this ker of our nature come 
in further evil? 

Hor, It muſt be ſhortly known to hin from 

England, 1 

What is the iſſue of the buſineſs there. 

HAM. It will be ſhort: the interim is mine; 
And a man's life's no more than to ſay, one. 
zut Jam very ſorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myſelf; 

For by the image of my cauſe, I ſee | 
The portraiture of his: I'll count his favonrs : * 


| 

| 

$ 
! 


7 


Bat, ſure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering paſſion, Nh 
Hon. „ 4 +2 who comes here? 


* Thrown out his angle 81 An angle in a Shakſpeare' s time e fignified 
a fihing-rod. So, in Lyly's Sapho and Phao, 1591: 
« Phao. But he may blels filhing, that caught ſuch a one in the ſea, 
10 emu. It was not with an angle, my boy, but with a net.“ 
MALOoRkE. 
9 To quit im—] To requite him; to pay him his due. Johnson. 
This paſſage, as well as the three following ſpeeches, is is not in 
the quartos. STEEVENS. : 
—— I'll count his favours :] Thus the folio. Mr, Rowe firſt 
made the alteration, which is perhaps unneceſſary. I'll count his 
favours may mean, — 1 will make account of them, i. e. reckon uu 
tien, value them, STEEVENS, 
What favours has Hamlet received from Laertes, that he was te 
make account of? — I haye no doubt but we ſhould read, 
—— FL court his favour, M. MASON. | 
Mr. Rowe for count very plauſibly reads court. MALONE. 


Hamlet may refer to former civilities of Laertes, and weigh 
them againfi bis late intemperauce of bebaviour; or may count 
on ſuch kindueſs as he expeded to receive in ee of a 
meditated reconciliation. STEEVENS. | 


„ Mer 


Enter Osar cx. 


Oer. Your lordſhip 1s right welcome back to 
Denmark. 

Ham. 1 boumbly thank you, ſir.— Doſi know th 
water-fly?* 

Hor. No, my good lord. 
Hau. Thy tate is the more gracious; "for * tis 2 
vice to know him: He hath much land, and fertile: 
let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall fland 
at the king's meſs: Tis a chough;“ but, as 1 ſay 
Tpacious in the poſſeſſion of dirt. 
 _ Osx. Sweet lord, if your lordſhip were at leiſure, 
I ſhould impart a thing to you from his majeſty, 
Han I will receive it, fir, with all diligence of 
ſpirit: Your bonnet to an uſe; tis for te 
hea; 0 
Os8. I thank your lordſhip, tis very hoe. 
Ham. No, believe me, 'tis s very cold; the wind 
is northerly. 
OsR. It is zodifferent cold, ny lord indeed. 


— . Dof ines this water 452 A water #y ies n up and down 
upon the ſuilace of the walter, without any apparent purpoſe ot 
"atom; and is thence the proper emblem of a buſy * 

Jokxson. 


Water-fly is in Troilus 4 C. uſed 28 a term of reproach, for 


contemblihle from ſmallneſs of ſize. ++ Row (fays Therfites) the poor 


world is peſtered with ſuch walereflies; diminutives of nature.” Watt: 
flies are goats, This inſeQ in Chaucer deuo:es a thing of no valut, 
Canterbury Tales, v. 17203, Mr. Tyrwhitt s edition: | 

«© Nat worth to thee as in compariſon : Ee 

% The mountance | ve/us | of a guat.“ Hot Wirk. 


. "Tis a chiugh;} A kind of jackdaw. Jonnson. 
See Vol. 15 P. 244) ga, 7 STEEVENS, 
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HAM. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry and hot;* 
or my complexion * — _ 
Oss. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very fit 
as *twere, — I cannot tell how, = My lord, his ma- 
jeſty bade me ſignify to you, that he has laid a great 
wager on your head: Sir, this is the matter, 
Hau. beſeech you, remember — 
IHaurEr moves him to put on his hat. 
O88, Nay, good my lord; for my eaſe, in good 


faith.“ Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes : 


5 But 10 methinks, it is very faltry xc.] Hamlet is bere playing 
over the ſame farce with Olrick, which be had 1 done wich 
Folonius. STEE VERS. 


6 —— or mz complexion 1K The folios read — Jer my com- | 
plexion. STEBVENS. 


I Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very all,] 
„ igniculum brumz ſi tempore poſcas, 8 5 
te Accipit endromidem; * rents Tas, ſudat.“ Juv. 
| MALONE. 

"7 I beſeech you, 8 « Renee not your courteſy,” I be. 
lieve, Hamlet would have ſaid, if he had not been interrupted. 
« Remember thy courteſy,” he could not poſſibly have ſaid, aud 
therefore this abrupt ſentence may ſerve to confirm an emendation | 


| which I propoſed in Love's Labour's Loft, Vol. VII. p. 308, n. 6, 
| where Armado ſays, —** 1 do beſeech thee, remember thy conrteſy ; — 


| beſeech thee, apparel thy head.“ I have no doubt that Shak» 


ſpeure there wrote, + ——— remember not thy courteſy,'' — and that 
the negative was omitted by the negligence or the compolitor. 
' MALONE, 


C Nay, good my lands for my eafs, in good faith.) This ſeems 
to have been the affeQed pbraſe of the time. Thus, in Marfton's 
8 1604: I beſeech you, fir, be covered. — No, in good 

ſaith for my eaſe.” And in other places. FaRMeR. 


It appears to bave been the common language of ceremony in our 
author's time. Why do you ſtand barehraded? (ſays one of the 
ſpeakers in Florio's SECOND FRUTES, 1591) you do yourſelf wrong. 
Pardon me, good fir, (replies his friend;) 1 do it for my eaſe.” 

Again, in 4 New Way to pay old Debts, by Monger, 1635; 

N Is't for your eafe 
86 * You keep your bat off?“ MALONZ. 


332 HAMLET, 


believe me, an abſolute gentleman, full of mo 
excellent differences, of very ſoft ſociety, and great 
ſhowing: Indeed, to ſpeak feelingly* of him, he is 
the card or calendar of gentry,* for you ſhall find 
in him the continent of what part a gentleman would 
ſee.“ „ 5 
Hau. Sir, his definement ſuffers no perdition in 
you; though, I know, to divide him inventorially, 
would dizzy the arithmetick of memory; and yet 
bat raw neither, in reſpect of his quick fail. But, 


Sir, &c.] The folio omits this and the following fourteen 
ſpeeches; and in their place ſubſtitutes only, „Sir, you are got 
ignorant of what excellence Laertes is at his weapon." 


. | | | 8 STREVENS, The 
— full of moſt excellent differences,] Full bf diflinguiſhing e. ſail, 
cellencies. | JOHNSON, | : | | Res | aflio 
# —— ſprat feelingly —] The firſt quarto reads, — ſellingh, $01 9 
In another of our author's plays: UE | 8 it m 
10 things of ſale 'a ſeller's praiſe belongs.“ SVE. of & 
le card or calendar of geniry,] The general preceptor of tent 
elegance; the card by which a gentleman is to direct his courle; 

the calendar by which he is to chooſe his time, that what he doe g 
may be both excellent and ſeaſonable. JOHNSON. 55 1 
— for you ſhall find in kim the continent of what. part a gritlt« 1 
man would fee.| You ſhall find him containing and compriſing every 2 
qualily which a grntleman would deſire to contemplate for imitation, real 

I know not but it ſhould be read, You ſhall find him the continent, Thi 
: Tp Om gp os er I, Jonsson, lan 
7 Sir, kis definement &c,] This is deſigned as a fpecimen, and for 
ridicule of the court Jargon amoneRt the precieux of that time, wo 
The ſenie in 'Englith is, „Sir, be ſuffers nothing in your account lon 
of him, thoug': to enumerate his good qualities particularly would C 
be endleſs; yet when we had done our beſt, it would ftill come un 
ſhort of him, However, in ſtrinefſs of truth, he is a great genius, 
and of a character ſo rarely to be met with, that to fad any thing H; 
like him we mult look into his mirrour, and his imitators will | 5 
appear no more than his ſhadows,” WARBURTOW. | ba 
. and yet but raw, neither, ] We ſhould read — flow. 1 

| : N | | | | | WARBURTON: 5 

l believe ray to be the right word; it is a word of great latitude; , 


rav ſignifies unripe, immature, thence unformed, impe t fed, unſtilfui, 


— 
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in the verity of extolment, I take bim to be a ſonl 
of great article; ?- and his infuſion of ſuch dearth* 
and rarenels, as, to make true dition of him, his 
ſemblable is bis mirrour; and, who elſe would trace - 
him, his umbrage, nothing more. 
OR. ' Your e 3 moſt infalibly of 


him. 
HAM. The concernancy, ſir? why do we wrap 


the n in our more rawer breath? 


OsR. Sir? 
Hor. Is't not poſſible to anderſland 3 in another 
tongue? You will do't, fir, really.“ 


The beſt account of bim would be eib fd. in reſped of bis quick 
ail, The phraſe quick ſail was, I W a e term or 
0 of mind. Jonxson. | 


$.—— 6 ſoul of great article; 31 This i is obſcure, I once "hab 
it might have been, @ ſoul of great altitude; but, I ſuppoſe, @ ſoul. 
of great article, means @ ſoul of large comprehenſion, of many con- 
tents; the e of an e are called ae. | 
© Jounson, | 


— of fuch denrih En Dearth is drarneſs, value, price. And 
bs internal qualities of ſuch value and rarity. JOHNSON, 


3 Tit not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue? You will do't, fir, 
lh. ] Of this interrogatory remark the ſenſe is very obſcure; 
The queſtion may mean, Might not all this be underſicod in plainer 
language, But then, you will do it, fir, really, ſeems to have no uſe, 
for who could doubt but plain language would be intelligible? 1a 
would therefore read, 1s't poſſeble not to be underſtood 3 in a mother 

longue? You will do it, fr; really, JOHNSON. | ; 


Suppoſe we were to point the paſſage thus: Is' t not vemtie to 
underſtand? In another tongue you will do it, br, really.” _ 
The ſpeech ſeems to be addreſſed to Ofrick, who is puzzled by 

Hamlet's imitation of his own affe ded language, STEEVENS, 


Theobald has filently ſuſtituted rarely for really. IT think Ho- 
ntio's ſpeech is addrefſed to Hamlet. Another tongue does not mean 
l conceive, plainer language, (as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed, ) but 
language ſo fantaſtical and affeQed as to bave the appearance of 
a foreign . 6 ** in the areas. weres . 1 Aa 


354 AML E x. 


Hau. What imports the nomination of this 
gentleman ? 3 | $7. 
PPC 
Hon. His purſe is empty already; all his golden 
words are ſpent. d 
Hau. Of him, fir. 0 
Osn. I know, you are not ignorant — 
Hau. Iwould, you did, fir; yet, in faith, if yon 
did. it would not much approve me; — Well, jr, 
Os. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is . LS 
HAM. I dare not confeſs that, leſt I ſhould con: 


pare with him in excellence; * but, to know a man To in 
| well, were to know himſelf. 8 5 from th. 
| Ox. I mean, fir, for his weapon; but in the in. — 
putation laid on him by them, in his meed* he's ne 
JJ 8 i leaſt 
Ham, What's his weapon? als 


OsR. Rapier and dagger. n 

FFG. gentler 
means to praiſe Hamlet for imitating this kind of babble fo happily, 
I ſuſpe&, however, that the poet wrote— ls't poſſible not to under- 
Rand in a mother tongue? | FF 
Since this note was written, I have found the very ſame errorin 


i, e. U 
row 


Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 4to. 1605, B. II. p. 60: — the A* 
art of grammar, whereof the uſe in another tongue is ſmall, in 1 hea 
foreine tongue more.“ The author in his table of Errata ſays, it * 
ſhould have been printed — in mother tongue. MALONE _ 
— if you did, it would not muck approve me] If you knew 
2 was not ignorant, your eſteem would not much advance wy res | Th 
Putation. To approve, is to recommend to approbation. Jonnson. Fal 
* I dare not conſeſs that, lefl I ſhould compare with kim Kc. ]! dard = 
Not pretend to know him, left I ſhould pretend to an equality: 10 lag 


man can completely know another, but by knowing bimſelf, which 
| is the utwoft extent of human wiſdom, Jounson. 
— in his meed— ] In his excellence, Jonson. 
| See Vol. XV. p. 160, n. 2. MaLons * 
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HAu. Thet's two of his weapons : : but, well. 

Osg. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix 
Barbary horſes: againſt the which he has impawn'd,” 
;| take it, fix French rapiers and poniards, with 
their aligns, as girdle, bangers, and ſo: Three of 


f — impawn'd,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads Gs 
injon'd. Pignare in Italian fignifies both to on, and to wy. a 
wager, MALONE, 


| Perhaps it ſhould be, tber d. So, Hudibras : 


I would upon this cauſe depone, 
« As much as any I have kaown,” 
But perhaps imponed is phages, impawned, ſo ſpelt 1 to ridicule the 
afetation of . agliſh words with French prouunciation. 
| Jonxson. 


To impone 1s certainly right, and means to put lows, to flake, | 
from the verb impono. RITSON, 


3 langers,] Under this term were eaten four gra- 
dusted ſtraps, &c. that hung down in a belt on each fide of its 


receptacle for the ſword, I write this, with a moſt gorgeous belt, 
at leaſt as ancient as the time of James I. before me. It is of 
crimſon velvet embroidered with gold, and had belonged to tbe 
zomerſet family, | 
In Maſfinger's Fatal Don, Liladaw, ( who when arreſted ak a 
gentleman, avows himſelf to have been a tailor, ) ſays 
„This rich ſword | 
„ Grew ſuddenly out of a tailor's bodkin ; 
a Theſe hangers from my vails and fees in hell:“ xc. 
i, e. the tailor's fell; the place into which ſhreds and remnants are 5 
thrown, | 
Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 
„ He has a fair ſword, but his Bangers are fallen,” 
api, in Rhodon and Iris, 1631: 
| bt h—CQ pr | | 
* Hatch'd with gold, with bilt and hangers of the new 
_ faſhion.” STEEvens. 


The word hangers has been mifunderſi6od. That pen of the 
male or belt by which the ſword was ſuſpended, was in our poet's 
lime called {ke hangers. See Minſheu's Didionary, 1617: ++ The 
lag of a ſword. G. Pendan's d'eſpée, L. Subeingulum, Xe. 
zo, in an Inventory fouud among the papers of Hamlet Clarke, an 

Mtorney of a court of record in London in the year 161, and 
fiated in The Geatiemon's uam, Vol. VIU. P. 1: 


336 HAMLET, 


the carriages, i in | faith, are very dear to fancy, very paſſes 
reſponſive to the hilts, moſt delicate Carriages, and Wi ceed) 


of very liberal conceit. nine; 
Hau. What call you the carriages? lord] 
Hon. I knew; you mult be edified by the mar Hz 
gent. ere you had done, | Os 
Osg. The carriages, ſir, ar e the hangers. perlo 
Hau. The phraſe would be more german“ to the H. 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our ſides; | leaf 
would, ht be h. ill then. B 4 
would, it might be hangers till then. But, on: Six with 
Barbary horſes againſt ſix French ſwords, their willi 
aſſigns, and three hiberal-conceited carriages; thats for | 
the French bet againſt the Daniſh: W is this in. ny 
päwn'd, as you call it? | 0 
' O88. The king, fir, hath lay'd, * that i in a dozen 1 
nat 
et Item, One pajre of gudle and hangers, of filver purle, and * 
cullored ſilke. | 
« Item, One payre of girdler and Jangers upon white ſattene," 7 
The hangers ran in an oblique direQion from the middle of the + 


forepart of the girdle acroſs the left en and were attached to tho 
E eels behind. MALONE, 


3 you muſt be edified by the ATTY Dr. Warburton very 
properly obſerves, that in the old books the gloſs or comment was 
uſually printed on the margent of the leaf, So, in Decker's Hou 
Whore, Part II. 1630: 

* I rad 


Strange comments in thoſe margins of our looks. The 
Again, in The Contention betuyxte Churchyeard and Camell, Kc. 1560! þ 

6 A ſolempne proceſſe at a bluſsſhe alre 
He quoted here and there, mu 

« With matter in the margent ſet” Kc. 250 

This ſpeech is omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. Ak 
— nore german — ] More a-lin. Jonxson. ”" 
So, in The Winter's Tale: Thoſe that are german to him, though wir 
temoved fifty times, ſhall come under the bangwan.” 1 


| ” .  STEEVENS. 
ö FF he king, fir, hath lads] This wager 1 do not | naderſual, 


ery 
ind 


ar. 


14.8 


1. 
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paſſes between yonrſelf 420 him, he ſhall bot ex- 


IP yon three hits; he hath laid, on twelve for 
nine; and it would come to immediate trial, if your 


lordſhip would vouchſafe the anſwer. . 
Ham, How, if 1 anſwer, no? 


Osk. I mean, my lord, the oppoſition of your 
perſon in trial, 


Hau. Sir, I will walk here 4 in the hall: If it 
pleaſe his majeſty, it is the breathing time of day | 
with me: let 5 foils be brought, the gentleman 
willig, and the king hold his purpoſe, 1 will win 
for him, if I can; if not, I will gain utking but 
my ſhame, and the odd hits. 


OsR; Shall 1 deliver you lo? 
Ham. To this effect, fir; Alter what gouriſh your 


nature will. 


Os. 1 commend my duty to your lordſhip. 
; Exil: 

HA. Yours, yours.—He does well: to commend 
it himſelf; there are no tongues elſe for's turn. 


— 


| In a dozen . one muſt exceed the other more or leſs than thres 


bits. Nor can I comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can be 
twelve to nine. The paſlage is of no importance; it is ſufficient 


that -there was a wager. The quarto has the paſſage as it ſtands: 


The folio,— He hath one twelve for mine, JOHNSON. 
As three or four complete pages would ſcarcely hold the remarks 


already printed, together with thoſe which have lately been com- 


municated to me in MSS. on this very unimportant pafſage, I hall 


avoid both partiality and tediouſneſs, by the omiſſion of them all.— 


| therefore leave the conditions of this wager to be adjuſted by the 
members of Brookes's, or the Jockey-Club at Newmarket, who 
on ſuch ſubjeAs may prove the moſt enlightened commentators, 
and moft ſucceſsfully beſtir themſelves in the cold ate dabbls 
of calculation. SrREVENS. 


„WCG 8 


3 HAMLET, 


Hon. This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on 
his head. 
Hau. He did comply with his . before be 
luck d it.” Thus has he (and _ more of the 


* This taping runs away with the ben on lis head. J I ſee 90 
particular propriety in the image of the lapwing. Ofrick did ng 
run till he had done his buſineſs. We may read, — This lapwin 
ran away — That is, this fellow was full of unimportant buf fron 


his birth. JOHNSON. | See | 
The ſame image occurs in Ben Jonſon' g Staple of News | | garb, 
„ and coachmen | 1. 
„To mount their boxes reverently, and "OEM and 
„% Like lapwings with a Hell upon their heads, mare 
„ Thorough the ſtreets.“ | | T 
And I have fince met with it in ſeveral other plays. The mean. Tapw 
ing. 1 believe, is — This is a forward fellow, So, in The Whit 1 
Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 1612: SINE | 6 
©  D Þ Forward lapwing, | : 5 
„% He flies with the ſhell on's band: 25 | | 
Again, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: „ Are you no ſooner | read 
| hatched, with the lapwing, but you will run away with {ke i 0 
on your head?” allu 
Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman: 5 \ 
„ Boldneſs enforces youth to bard atchievements | 3 
e Before their time; makes them run forth like laut thro 
„From their warm neſt, part of the ſhell yet flicking qua 
© Unto their downy heads. STEEVENS, . | cou 
TI believe, Hamlet means to ſay that Oftick is, buſtling and and 
impetuous, and yet „but raw in reſpe& of his quick ſail.” o, in Pl 
The Ciarafter of an Oxford Incendiary, 1643: *%* This Japwng 
Incendiary ran away halſ-hatci” 4 from Oxford, to raiſc a come jar 
buſtion in Scotland.“ | 0 
In Meres's Wit's Treaſury, 1598, we have the ſame image er- * 
preſſed exactly in our poet's words: „ As the lapwing runneth aug : 
3 with e on her head, as ſoon as ſhe is hatched,” &c, 3 
| MXLont. cl 
6 He did 8 with lis arg, &c. ] Thus the folio. The 
- quarto, 1604, reads— 4 [i. e. le did, fir, wich his dug, &c. Fot 
comply Dr. Warburton and the ſubſequent editors; read—Cc0n- th 
pliment. The verb to compliment was not uſed, as I think, in the th 
time of Shakſpeare. MALONE, | a 
I doubt whether any alteration be neceſſary. be ſeems Pl 


to have uſed e in the ſenſe i in which we ae the verb pin tl 


110 
ile 


et 
ll 
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ſame breed; that, I know, the droſſy age dotes on,) 
only got the tune of the time, and outward habit 
of encounter; a kind of yeſty collection, which 
carries them through and through the moſt fond 
and winnow'd opinions ; and do but blow them to 
their trial, the bubbles are out. | 


See before; Ad U. ſc, li: inlet me comply with you in this 
garb,” TYRWHITT, 


1 —— and many more of the ſame breed,] The firſt folio has — 
and mine more of the ſame beavy. The ſecond folio — and nine 
more & c. Perhaps the laſt is the true reading. STEEVENS. 


There may be a propriety in bevy, as he has 125 called him a 


lapwing. TOLLET. 


« Many more of the fame breed,” e the reading of the quario, 
1604. MALONE. | - 


8 _— outward habit of encounter; Thus the folio, The quartos 
read — out of an habit of encounter- STEEVENS. 


Outward habit of encounter, is exterior politeneſs of addreſs; in 


alluſion to Ofrick's laſt ſpeech, HenLey, 


We ſhould, I think, read — an outward habit, be, 11 

I —— a kind of yeſty colledion, which carries them through and 
through the moſt fond and wiunowed opinions ; | This paſſage in the 
quarto ſtands thus: — They have got out of the habit of en- 
counter, a kind of miſty collection, which carries them through 
and through the moſt profane and trennowned opinions.“ If this 
printer preſerved any traces of the original, our author wrote, 
the moſt ſane and renowned eden, which is beiter than 
fann'd and winnow'd, 

The meaning is, „ theſe men have got the cant of the day, 2 
ſuperficial readineſs of flight and curſory converſation, a kind of 
frothy collection of faſhionable prattle, which yet carries them 
through the molt ſele& and approving judgements, This airy. fa- 
tility of talk ſometimes impoſes upon wile men. ; 

Who has not ſeen this obſervation verified ? Joussox. 


The quarto, 1604, reads, —— dotes on; only got the tune of 
the time, and out of an habit, &c. and — not miſty, but kifly 5 
the folio rightly, yeſty * the ſame quarto has uot trennowned, but fren- 
noved (a corruption of winnowed,) for which (according to the uſual 
proceſs,) the next quarto gave trennowned. Fond and winnowed is 


the reading of the folio. MALONE.. 


Fond is ar oppoſed to winnowed. Fond, in the language 


Gt 


340 HAMLET, 


| Enter a Lord. 


] 
Lond. My lord, his majeſty commended him to do 
you by young Oſrick, who brings back to him, that 9 
you attend him in the hall: He ſends to know, if 1 
your pleaſure hold to play with Laertes, or that you al 
will take longer time. 
Hau. I am conſlant to my pee, they folloy 
of Shakfpeare s age, Geniied fooliſh. So, in The Merchant i Falk 1 
| % Thou naughty jailer, why art thou ſo fond, Xe. Fr: 
Winnowed is ſifted, examined. The ſenſe is then, that their con. * 
verſation was yet ſucceſsful enough to make them paſſable not only WY 
with the weak, but with thoſe of ſounder judgement, The ſame ho 
_ oppoſition in terms is viſible in the reading which the-quartos offer, ms 
5 Profane or vulgar is oppoſed to 3 or thrice renowned, ; 
'STEEVENS, 
Fann'd and winnow'd ſeems right to me. Both words vir- 4 
nowed, fand * and dreſt, occur together in Markbam's Engliſh Huſ- 2 
bandman, p. 117. 80 do fan'd and winnow'd, fanned and win- 8a 
nowed in his Huſbandry, p. 18, 76, and 77. so, Shakſpeare men. 
ö tions togsther the fan and wind in Troilus and Creſſida, Ad V. ſc. iii, 
| TOLLET, "20 
On conſidering this puſſige, it always appeared to me that we | 
ought to read, the moſt ſound and winnowed opinions:“ and! | 
: bave been confirmed in that conjecture by a paſſage I lately met "# 
with in Howel's Letters, where ſpeaking of a man merely contem- the 
plative, be ſays, ** Beſides he may want judgement 3 in the choice 6 
of his authors, and knows not how to turn his band either in 2 
N or winnowing the ſounder} opinions,” Book III. Leiter vill, 8 
| ; . | M. MASON. 
— do but blow them Ke.] Theſe men of ſhow, without fut 
28 wlidlgy are like bubbles raiſed from ſoap and water, which dance, wh 
and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but if you extend them, by blowing PU 
bard, ſeparate into a miſt; ſo if you oblige theſe ſpecious talkers hir 
to extend their compaſs of converſation, they at once diſcover the Vin 
tenuity of their intelleRs, Jonnxs0N, ſur 
My lord, &c. ] All that paſſes between Homle and this Lors Is N. 
omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. | 4 
| e: 


'® 80 written without the apoſtrophe, and eaſily wight | in Ms. be 
miſtaken for r ford. 


L 
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the king's pleaſure: if his fitneſs Hark. mine is 
ready; now, or e provided [ be ſo able 
as NOW. 

Lord, The king, 1 queen, and all are coming 
down. 

Hau. In happy 1 time. 

Lond. The queen deſires you, to uſe ſome gentle 
entertainment? to Laertes, before you fall to play. 


HAM. She well inſtructs me. bt . 


Hor. You will loſe this wager, my lord. 
Ham. I do not think ſo; ſince he went into 
France, I have been in continual practice; I ſhall 
win at the odds.“ But thou would't not think, 
how ill all's here about my heart : "Haut it is no 
Watterr 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 

HAM. It i Is but foolery; but it is ſach a kind of 


gain-giving,“ as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 


Hoa. If your mind diſlike any thing, obey it:“ 


— c ntntannent—) Mild and temperate converſation. 
| JOHNSON, ho 


[4 ſhall win at the os 3 mall ſucceed with the advantage 
that I am allowed, MALONE. Ds 


— 2 kind Of gain- neg.] Gain-giving is the Ra as mij- 
giving. STEEVENS, 


7 If your mind d' ile any thing, obey it: '] With theſe tans of 
future evils ariſing in the wind, the poet has ſore-run many events 
which are to happen at the conclufions of his plays; and ſometimes ſo 


particularly, that even the circumſtances of calamity are minvtely 


hinted at, as in the inſtance of Juliet, who tells her lover from the 


vindow, that be appears like one dead in the bottom of a tomb. The 


fippoſition that the genius of the mind gave an alarm before ap- 
proaching diſſolution, is a very ancient one, and perhaps can never 


be totally driven out; yet it muſt be allowed the merit of adding 
beauty to poetry, however inju(i0us it may lometimes proveto the 
weak and the tuperRitions, STEEVENS, 


is 


3% ü 4 11 1 K ＋. 


1 vill forellal their repair hither, and ar, you are 
not fit. 


Hlau. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is 2 
fpecial providence 1 in the fall of a ſparrow. If it 
| ba now, tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: 
the rendinels i is all: Since no man, of aught he 
leaves, knows, what iS't to leave betimes 1 Let be. 


t Since no man, f aught he leaves, knows, what is' to - Jon 
| betimes? ] The old quarto reads,— Since no man, of aught he leaves, 
knows, what ist to leave betimes? Let be. This is the true reading, 
Here the premiſes conclude right, and the arguwent drawn out at 
length is to this efſeQ: It is true, that, by death, we loſe all the 
goods of life: yet ſeeing this loſs is no otherwiſe an evil than as ve 
are ſenſible of it, and ſince death removes all ſcnſe of it, what 
matters it how ſoon we loſe them? Therefore come what will, l 
am prepared, ' WARBURTON, | 

The reading of the quarto was right, but in ſowe other copy 
the harſhneſs of the tranſpoſition was ſoftened, and the paſſage 
Rood thus: — Since no man knows aught of what he leaves, For 


_ knows was printed in the later copies 425, by a fhght blunder in 


ſuch typog'apheis, 


1 do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paſſage | 


: the beft that it will admit. Ihe meaning may be this, — Since ng 


man kno0''s unght of the ſtate of life which he leaves, ſince he cannot 


Judge «hat oer vears may produce, why ſbould he be afraid of 
leaving life bhetime:? Why ſhauld he dread an caily death, of 
which le cannot tell witecher it is an excluſion of happineſs, or an 

Iuterception of calawity. I. deſpiſe the luperſtition of augury and 


on.ens, which has no ground in reaſon or piety; my comfort is, 


| that cannot t but by the dite ion of Providence. 

Sir T Haurver as — Since n9 man owes aught, a conjedure not 
very repie' en ſible Since uo man can call @ny lion certain, what 
is ir 10 eve? Jonssos e 

32 Wai. byiicon has truly flate1 tle reading of the firſt quarto, 
1604 The tol:v rats, Since nd man has ought of what ke leavts, 
what ist to leave beints! 


Ja wwe late edidons neither copy has been followed. Nalonz. 


Enter 


.E 
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Eater King, Queen, Len Lords, Oxnrox, and 
_ Attendants willi foils, Ge 


KING. Come: Hamlet. come, and take this hand 
from me. | 
- (98 King puts the hand of LAERTES into that 
0 Hamiet. : 
Hau. Give me your pardon, fir 291 have done 
pou wrong; 
But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 
This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have 
"+... heard; 
How I am puniſh'd with a ſore diftrattion. 
What I have done, ; 
That might your nature, honour, and exception, 5 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs. 
Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes? Never, Hamlet: : 
If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 1 8 
And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madd el If't be ſo, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong d; 
His madneſs is poor Hamlet's enemy. 


dir, in this audience, 


let my diſclaiming from a purpos 'd evil 
Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thonghts, 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houle, 


And hurt my brother. 5 


' Give me your 100. fre] I with Harolet bad made ſome other 
defence; it is unſuitable to the charager of a good or a brave man, ' 
to (belter himſelf in falſehood. JOHNSON, 

Sir, Kc. ] This pallage I bave reſtored from the folio. 


3 


| STEVENS. 


ed 
* © „ 
A : 

: "7 


bs n 


LAER. I am ſatisfied in nature, 
Whoſe motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me mot 
To my revenge: bat in my terms of honour, 

1 ſtand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 

Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour} 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungor'd: But till that time, 
do receive your offer'd love like love, 

And will not wrong it. ED ; 
oO HAM: Is embrace it freely; 
And will this brother's wager n play.— 
Give us the foils ; come on. 


LAER. Come, one for me. 


Ham. I 11 be your foil, Laertes; in mine 1800: 
rance 


1 ſatisfied in b nature, c.] This was a piece of ſatire on 
fantaſtical honour, © Thpugh nalure is ſatisfied, yet be will ak 
advice of older men of the word, whether artificial honour ought 
to be contented with Hamlet's fabwiton. . 
There is a paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar in The Maid's Tragedy « 
_ + Evad. Will you forgive me then? 
++ Mel, Stay, I muſt aſk mine honour firſt, „  STEEVENS. 


BD.” Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour. ] This is ſaid in 
alluſion to an Englith cuſtom, I learn from an ancient MS. of which 
the reader will find a more particular account in a note to Tis 
Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. V. p. 31, n. 3, that in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time there were „ four ancient na ſters of defence,“ in the 
city of London. They appear to have been the referees in many 
affairs of honour, aud exatted tribute from all inferior practitionen 
of the art of lencing, &c, STEEVENS, | 


Our poet frequently alludes to Engliſh e and may hare 
done ſo here, but I do not believe that gentlemen ever ſubmitted 


points of honour: to perſons who exhibited themſelves for moucy 


as prize-kighters on the publick ſtage; though they might appeal in 
certain caſes to Raleigh, Effex, or Southampton, wbo from their 
high rank, their courſe. of life, and eſtabliſhed reputation, wigit 
| With Ls propriety by pled, ++ elder Boney of known honour. 


 MALONG 


0 
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Your ſkill ſhall, like a lar ! Y che darkeſt night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 8 


LAER. 3 \ You mock | me, fir, 
Ham. No, by this hand. 


Kino, Give them the foils, young Oftick. — 
Couſin Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 
Han. Very well, my ord; : 
Your grace hath laid the odds o'the weaker fide.* 
KING. I do not fear it; 1 have ſeen you both :— 
Bat fince he's better'd, we have therefore odds.“ 
Lars. This is too heavy, let me ſee another. 
Hau. This likes me well: Theſe foils have all a 
J {BIO prepare lo pie: 
Osr. . my good lord. 


uur grace hath laid the odds o'the weaker 142. When the 
odds were on the fide of Laertes, who was to hit Hamlet twelve 


times to nine, it was perhaps the author's lip. Sir T. Hanmer 
reads — ; 


Your grace hatk. laid upon the weaker ſide, Jounson. 55 
I ſee no reaſon for altering this paſſage. Hamlet conſiders the 


| things impon'd by the King, as of more value than thoſe impon'd . 


by Lacrtes 3 and therefore ſays, “that he had laid the odds on the 
weaker fide.” M. Mason. 


Hamlet either means, that what the king had laid was more 
valuable than wbat Laertes ſtaked; or that the king hath made his 
bet, on advantage being given to the weaker partly, I believe the frlt 


is the true interpretation. In the next line but one the word odds 


certainly means an advanteg? given to the party, but here it may bave 
a different ſenſe, This is not an uncommon pratice WHORE ous 
poet, MALONE, | l 


The king had wagered, on . 55 Barbary Jorſes, 2 A 
few rapiers, pontards, &c. that is, about uy” to one. Thele are 
the odds here meant, RITSOx. 


But fince he's better d, we have therefore odds. } Theſe odds were 
felve to nine in favour of Hamlet, by eren giving A three. 


Rirsau. "Te 


- 


$55 © ANL E r. 


Kind. Set me the ſtoups of wine? 2 chat tax 
ble: — 

11 Hamlet give the firſt or ſecond hit, 

Or quit in an{wer of the third exchange. 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire 

The king ſhall drink to Hamler's better breath; 

And in "IEG cup an union  thall he throw,” 


9 Roups of wine =) A bez is a kind of lern dee = 
Vol. V. p. 267, n. 2. STEEVENS., HA 
| Containing ſomewhat more than two quarts. MALONE, LAE 


Stoup is a common word in Scotland at his day, and denoty 
gaga pewter veſſel, reſembling our wine meaſure; but of no determi. 
nate quantity, that being aſcertained by an adjunR, as gallon. Ai, 
int. ſioup, mutchkin-floup, &c. The veſſel in which they fetch or 


keep water is alſo called the water-ſloup.. A floup of wine is there. LA 
forte <quiyalent to a pitcher of wine. RiTs0N, | Kin 
3 And in the cup an union ſhall he throw, | In ſome editions, 

And in the cup an onyx ſhall he throw. y | 
This is a various reading in ſeveral of the old copies; but union | ere 
ſee ms to me to be the true Word. If I am not miſtaken, ueiiber 
the onzx, nor ſardonys, are Jewels which ever found place in an H, 
| impeiial crown, An union is the .ineft ſort of pearl, and ha in 

place in all crowns, and coronets. Beſides, let us conſider whit Com 
the King ſays on Hamlet's giving Laertes. the fit hit: 

» Stay, give me drink. Haulet, this Pearl is thine | 

„% Here's to thy health.” To 
Therefore, if an union be a pearl, and an onyx a gem, or ſtone, ot 
quite differing in its nature from pearls; the king ſaying, that Part e 

_ Hamlet has earn'd the pearl, lihink, amounts to a demonſtration Greſh 
Fat it was au unien 1 which he meaat to throw into the cup, 
| THEOBALD, 

And in the cup an oon fall he 115585 Thus tbe folio righth. 

In the firſt quarto by the carclefſneſs of the prioter, for union, vt It 
have nice, which in the ſubſcquent quarto copies was made 0% an en 
An union is a very precious pearl. See Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor % Un 
1616, and Florio's ltalian Dictionary, 1598, in v. MEALONDs. 

So, in Soliman and Perſeda: I 

Ay, were it Cleopatra's union. into 
The union is thus mentioned in p. . tranſlation of Pliny drug 


Natural Hiftory: ++ And hereupon it is that our dainties aud de- 
| licates here at Rome, &c. call them unions, as a man would ſay 
fiogular and by thewlclyes alone.“ 
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picher than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
1Denmark's crown have worn; Give me the e 
And let the kettle to the crampet ſpeak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

he cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
Vow the king drinks to Hamlet. — Come, begin; — 
And you, the judges, bear a WAry eye. 


HAM. Come on, fir. : 
Lark. Come, my lord. [ They play. 
HAM. One. TH, 
_ Nee, 
. Judgement, 
Osk. A hit, a very palpable kit. ES 
LAER, Well, — again, 


KING. Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, this Pearl 
is thine;“ 
Here s to thy health, — Give him the cup. 


[Trumpets ſound; and cannon ſhot off within, 
Hau. I'Il play this bout firſt, ſet it by awhile. 
Come. — Another bit; What fay you ? [They Play. 


To ſwallow a pearl in a draught ſeems to have bond equally 

common to royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the Second 

Part of If you know not Me, you know n 1616, Sir Thomas 

Greſham ſays : 

4 Here 16,000 pound at one clap. goes. | 

Inſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks this hearle 

„% Unto his queen and miſtreſs.” | 

It may be obſerved, however, that pearls were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 

an exhilarating quality. Thus, Rondelet, Lib, I. de Ines c. xv: 

i Uniones quæ a conchis Ke. valde cordialis ſuui.“ 
| | Sruevins. 


| thts pearl i is thine z] Under pretence of throwing a fear! 
into the cup, the king may be ſuppoled to drop lome poiſonous 
dg into the wine, Hamlet ſeems to ſuſped this, when he after 
wards diſcovers the effeds of the poiſon, and ee alks dien e 

" li the union here?“  STELVERS. | 


*1 


348 ro nee 
Lark. A touch, a tonch, I do confeſs, 
Kings. Our ſon ſhall win. EN 
QUEEN. He's fat, and ſcant of breath. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rab thy brows; 
The queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet.“ 
Ham. Good madam, — . 
N Gertrude, do not drink, 
Queen. I will, my lord; — I pray yon, pardon 
me. VVV 
KING. It is the poiſon'd cup; it is too late. 
Hau. I dare not drink yet, madam; by and by, 
| QuetN. Come, let me wipe thy face.“ 


Queen. He's fat, and ſcant of breath.) It ſeems that Join Livy, 
who was the Original Falſtaff. was no lefs celebrated for his yer. 
formance of Henry VIII. and Hamlet. See the Hiſtoria Hijnonia, 
&c. If he was adapted, by the corpulence of bis figure, to appear 
with propriety in the two former of theſe characters, Shakſpeae 
might have put this obſervation into the month of her majely, 
to apologize for the want of ſuch elegance of Herſon 2s an ab 
dience might exped to meet with in the repreſentative of the 


youthful prince of Deamark, whom Ophelia ſpeaks of as (e 


_ glaſs of faſhion and the mould of form,” This, however, is met 


conjecture, as Joſeph Taylor likewiſe aged Hamlet during the lit 


of Shakſpeare. 


The author of Hiſtoria Hiſlrionica, and Downes the promplet 
concur in ſaying that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet. Ro- 
bert the player alone has aflerted, (apparently without any autl0« 
rity, ) that tuis part was performed by Lowin, MALONE. 


STEEVENS. 


The queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet.] i, e. (iu humbler 
language ) drinks good luck to you. A fimilar phraſe occuti 18 
David and Bell ſabe, 1599: | | | 


Wich full caroufes to lis fortune paſt.” STEEVENS. 

| 4 Come, let me wipe thy face.] Theſe very words (the preſent tt 
petition of which might have been ſpared) are addrefſed by Dal 

Tearſheet to Falſtaff, when he was heated by his purſuit of Piſtol 
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LAER. My lord, III hit him now. 


KING. e not think it. 


LAER. And yet it is almoſt againſt my conſcience. 
Il Aide. 
Hau. Come, for the third, Laertes : : Yon do but 
dally; 


pray you, pals with your beſt Holviice: : 

lam afe ard, yon make a wanton of me.“ 

| LAER, Say you fo? come on, ne play. 
Oss, Nothing neither way. 

LakR. Have at you now. 


[LAERTES wounds HAMLET; then, in ſcuſſling. 
they change rafters, and HAMLET wounds 
| LarnrEs. 
Kine, Part them, they: are incens'd. 
Hau. Nay, come again. [Ihe Queen falls, 
OR. Look to the queen there, ho! 
Hor, They bleed on both lides : — How is it, 
= my lord? -- 
Osk. How is't, Laertes? 


i —— you male a wanton of me.] A wanton was a man feeble 
and effeminate, Im Cymbeline, Imogen ſays, I am not 
„% fo citizen a wanton, as 

% To ſeem to die, ere ſick.” Jonn8oN. 


Rather, you trifle with me as if you were playing with a child, 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

6 es I would have thee. gone, 

„ And yet no further than a wanton's dick.” 

That lets it hop a little from ber hand, . 

% And with a filk thread pulls it back again.” RITSOx. 


A paſſage in King Jokn ſhows that wan fon here means 4 man 
jeeble and effeminate, as Dr. Johvſon bas explained it: | 
2 Shall a beardleſs boy, 
„% A cocker'd filken wanton, brave our fields, 2 
\* And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil,” "Wa MALONEs 


a” HAMLET, 


LAER. W hy, asa woodcock to my own {pring LA 

| Oltrick; __ NEE 

| 1 am juſtly kill a with mine own treachery, Exch 
Ham. How does the queen? Mine 
Ki N. | She ſwoons to ſee them ble, Nor 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, —0w H. 

| dear Hamlet! — ] am 
The drink, the drink ; — Iam poiſon? d! [Di You 
Hau. 0 villainy! — Ho! let the door be lock: Tha 
Treachery! ſeek it ont. [ LAERTES fall Had 
LAER. lt is here, N . Hamlet, chou art Is ſt 

| Main; But 
No medicine in the world can do thee wool. Thc 
In thee there is not half an hour's life; 70 


| The treacherous inſtrument is in thy band, 
Unbated, and envenom'd: the foul practice 
Had turn'd itſelf on me; lo, here J lie, 
Never to riſe again: i Thy mother's poiſon'd; 
1 can no more; — the king, the king 8 to blame. 
Ham. The point 
Envenom'd too! — Then, venom, to thy work.” 
OS 3 my = [ Stabs the King 
Os. AND Le Treaſon ! treaſon ! 
KING. O, yet defend me. friends, I am but hut. 
Hau. Here, thou inceſtuous, murd'rous, damned 
Dane, ; 
Drink off this potion : — 15 the union hae? 
Follow my mother. e l King ts, 


b the union lere?! In this place likewiſe the quaito 
reads, an onyx. STEEK VERS. 


— Is the union here? ] Thus the folio. In a former paſſagt 
In the quarto, 1604, for union we had wnice ; here it has ons: 

It ſhould ſeem from this line, and Laertes's next ſpeech, that 
: Hamlet here forces the expiring king to drink ſome of the poiſoucd 
Bs and that be dies while it is at bis tips, MALONE, 
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LAER. He is juſtly ſerv'd; 
It is a poiſon temper'd by bimſelf. — 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee ; 
Nor thine on me! | ; 5 9 | [ Dies. | 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 
| am dead, Horatio: — Wretched queen, adieu! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act.“ 
| Had 1 but time, (as this fell ſergeant, death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt.) O, 1 could tell you, - — 
Bot let it be: — Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv'ſt; report me and my cauſe aright 
To the watched. 
Hon. Never believe it; 
lam more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet ſome liquor left, 
Ham. 8 „ A SBOUr't.. 4 men. 
Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, Fil have it. — 
0 God! — Horatio, * what a wounded name, 
8 ICE thus unknown, ſhall live behind 
„ mer 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 


5 That arc But mutes or audience to this ad, That are either mere 
ouditors of this cataſtrophe, or at moſt only mute performers, that fill 
the ſtage without any part in the ation. JOHNSON, 

— (as this fell ſergeant, death, 

1s firif in his arreſt,]] So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet : 
© —— when that fell arreſt, RE 
© Without all bail, ſhall carry me away, —. wy Masons. 

A ſerjeant is a bailiff, or ſheriff's officer. RITSOx. 

' 0 God! — Horatio, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: 0 
prod Horatio. MALONE, _ 1 

—— ſhall live bekind me?] Thus the folio. The quartos read — 
hall 1 leave behind me. STELVENS. 


And! in this barſh wound draw thy breath i in pain, is 
To tell my ſtory, — 80 te 
[ March afar off. nd ſro! within, WM. VP! 

What warlike noiſe is this? H 

Osn. Young Fortinbras, with cout come ſrom . 
Poland. Aud 


To the ambaſſadors of England gives 

This warlike volley. 

Hau. 0, die, Horatio : 

The potent poiſon quite o'er-crows my ſpirit? 
I cannot live to hear the news from England; 


But I do prophecy, the election lights 
On F ortinbras; he has 1. Sv voice; BY 
that 
I The potent poiſen quite o'er-craws my ſpirit; ] Thus the fir mean 
quarto, aud the firſt folio. Alluding, I ſuppoſe, to a vidorious 5 
cock exulting over his conquered antagoniſt, The fame word oc- wi 

curs in Lingua, &c. 1607 : 

% Shall 1? th' em baſſadreſs of gods and men, 2 
% That pull'd proud Phoebe from her brightſome ſphere, nes 
% And dark'd Apollo's couutenauce with a word, * 
Be over-crow'd, and breathe without revenge?" The 
Again, in Hall's Setires, Lib; V. Sat. n Princ 

© Like the vain bubble of Iberian pride, 
| „ That over-croweth all the world beſide,” | 
This phraſe: often occurs in the coutroverſial pieces of Gabriel Th 
Harvey, 1903, &c. STEEVENS, the { 
This word, [o' er · crous] for which Mr. Pope and fucceeding editors part, 
have ſubſtituted over-grows, is uſed by Holinſhed in bis Hiyon ito 1 
of Ireland: Theſe noblemen laboured with tooth and nayle to H, 
| Over=crowe, and conſequently to overthrow, one another.“ awia 
Again, in the epiſtle prefixed to Naſhe's Apologie of Pierct Peri- been 
leſſe, 1593: „About two yeeres fince a certayne demi-divine took 20 e 
upon him to ſet his foate to mine, and over-crowe mee with com- Eſſex 
| parative terms.“ aſcer 
| I find the reading which Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors 4 
adopted, (o'ergrows,) was taken from a late quarto of no authority, Ii 
printed in 1637, Mallow. Ye 
The accepted reading is the more quaint, the rejeded one, the f 
more elegant of the two; at leaſt Mr. Rowe has given the latter io 5 


his dying Ameſtris in The Ambitious Stepmother : 
e . * N oer me.“ STEEVENS. 


% 
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80 tell him, with the occurrents, * more 450 leſs, 

Which have ſolicited, — The reſt is ſilence. Dies. 

Hog. Now cracks a noble heart: Good vight, : 
Tweet prince 

Aud flights of Wale ads thee to o thy reſt! * 


. becurrents,] i. e. incidents. The Vora is now dif- 
uſed. So, in The Hog hath loft his Pearl, 1614: | 

e Such ſtrange occurrents of my fore-paſt life.“ 
Again, in The Barons' Wars, by Drayton, Canto I: NS 

% With each occurrent, right in his degree,"  STEEVENS, 


nici have Wag} Solicited, for brought on the event. 
|  _ WARBURTON, 
Warburton ſays that ſolicited, means brought. on the event; but 


that is a meaniog the word cannot import. 1 hat have ſoligited; _ 


uſt means that have excited; —but the ſentence is left iwperfeR, 
ous | / | 3 M. MASON. 


OCs What Hamlet would have ſaid, the poet bas not siven us any 


ground for conjeduring. The words le em to mean no more tba 
10 —which have incited me 10—. MALONE. | 
Ay 


* Now cracks a noble heart :— Good night Wen, prince; | 
Ad flights of angels Jing thee {0 thy a !] wy, in aida. 
Prince of Tyre, 160g + 
if thou liv'R, Pericles, thou ball a cart, 
«© That even cracks for woe. 


riel The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Eger, prayer on - 


ofs 
ory 
to 


part, ſend thy bleſſed angels, which map receive wy ſoule, and convey 
to the joys of heaven,” | 

Hanlet had certaiply been exbibited before the execution of that 
awiable nobleman ; but the words here given t6 Horatlo wight baye 
been one of the many additions made to this play. As no copy of 
an earlier date than 1604 has yet been diſcovered, whether Lord 


Eſſex's laft words were iu our author's es ahi cavriot tiow be 
alcertained, MALONF. 


And flights of angels Jing thee to thy of U Rather Froth Marſtou's 
Inſatiate Counteſs, 1603 | | 


An boſt of appt be thy convey: hence! * 


uni- 
ook 
JM. 


tors 
lity, 


the = i ” | 4% 
FR | © STEERVENS, | 
Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the 
firength of which Horatio touuds this elo, aud recommeébde 
lim io the patronage of angels, 


„„ 


the ſcaffold were theſe: —— and when my life and body ſhall | 


354 HAMLET, 
Why does the drum come hither? [Aarck within, 


| Ente 
Hamlet, at the commini of bis father's ghoft, undertakes with 
ſeeming alacrity to revenge the murder; and declares he vill 
baniſh all other thoughts from his mind. He makes, however, 
but one effort to keep his word, and that is, when be miſtake, F 
Polonius for the king. On another occaſion, he defers his put- 
poſe till he can find an opportunity of taklag bis uncle when he E 
is leaſt prepared for death, that be may inſure damnation to bi 
_ ſoul. Though he aſfaſſinated Polonius by accident, yet he delibe. 
rately procures the execution of bis ſchool-fellows, Roſencraun tmpa 
and Guildenftern, who appear not, from any circumffapces in this loſs 
play, to have been acquainted wich the treacherous pu: poles of the the! 
mandate they were employed to carry, To embitter their fate, 11 
and hazard their puniſh ment beyond the grave, he denies them even to ha 
the few moments neceſſary fora brick confeſſion of their fins. Their of tl 
eud las he declares in a iubſequent converſation with Bc ra ic) gives the 1 
him no concern, for they obtruded themſelves into the fervice, and 
he thought he had a right to deſtroy them. From his brutal con. M 
duct toward Ophelia, he is not leſs accountalle for her diſtradion | 
and death. He interrupts the funeral deſigned in honour of this 9.7 
lady, at which both the king and queen were preſent; and, by "F 
| ſuch an outrage to decency, renders it fii!] more neceſſary for the — 


uſurper to lay a ſlecoud ſtratagem for his life, though the firſt had 


| proved abortive. He inſults the brother of the dead, aud boaſts of _ 
an affeQion for his ſiſter, which, before, he bad ned to her ſace; que 
and yet at tbis very time muſt be cookdered as deſirous of ſup. tha! 
| porting the character of a madman, ſo that the openneſs of lis wh 
confeſſion is not to be imputed to him as a virtue, He apologizes and 
to Horatioafterwards for the abſurdity of this bebaviour, to which, we 
he ſays, be was provoked by that nobleneſs of fratern:] ęrief, Sh: 
which. indeed. he ought rather to have applauded than condemned, Gu 
Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, that to bring about a icconciliation with de 
Lacrtes, he has availed himſelf of a diſhoneſt fallacy; and to con- for 
clude, it is obvious to the moſt careleſs ſpeQator or reader, that cr 
he kills the king at laſt to revenge himſelf, and not bis father. ful 
Hamlet cannot be ſaid to have purſued his ends by very war- de 
rantable means; and if the poet, when he ſacrificed him at laſt, co 
meant to have enforced ſuch a moral, it is not the worſt that can fo 
be deduced from the play; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and m 

| Fletcher's Valentintan, ſays, | | 


Although his juſtice were as white as truth, 
„His way was ciooked to it; that condemns him.“ | 
The late Dr. Akenſide once obſerved to me, that the condult of 
' Hamlet was every way unvatural and indefenſible, unleſs he Vere 
to be regarded as a young wan whoſe intellects were in ſome degree 


in. 
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Barr FogrinBRAs, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, and 
| Others: 


Fort. Where is this fight? _ | 
HoR. * What is it, you would ſee? 


impaired by bis own misfortunes; by the death of his patties, the 
loſs of expeRed ſovereignty, and a ſenſe of ſhame reſulting fro ai 
the haſty and inceſtuous marriage of his mother. 

I bave dwelt the longer on this ſubje&, becauſe Hamlet ſeems 
to have been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeſerving the pity 
of the audience; and becauſe no writer on Shakſpeare has taken 
the pains to rs out the immoral tendency of his charaller. _ 

bh | STREEVENs. 


Mr. Ritſon controverts the juſtice of Mr. Steevens's ſtrictures 
on the character of Hamlet, which he undertakes to defend. The 
arguments he makes uſe of for this purpoſe are too long to be here 
inſerted, and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with referring to 


| them, See REMARKS, p. 217, tO 224. 'Reev. 


Some of the charges here brought againſt Hamlet appeat to me 
queflionable at leaſt, if not unfounded. I have already obſerved 
that in the novel on which this play is conſtructed, the wiviſters 
who by che king's order accompanied the young prince to England, 
and carried with them a packet in which his death was concerted, 
were apprized of its contents; and therefore we may preſume that 
Shakſpeare meant to deſcribe their repreſentatives, Roſcucrantz and 
Guildenftern, as equally criminal; as combining with the king to 
deprive Hamlet of his life. His. procuring their execution there- 
fore does not with certainly appear to have been an unprovoked 
cruelty, and might have been conſidered by him as neceſſary to his 
future ſafety; knowing, as he muſt have known, that they had 
devoted themſelves to the fervice of the king in whatever he thould 
command, The principle on which he added, is aſcertained by the 
following lines, from which alſo it may be inferred that the poet 
meant to repreſent Hamlet's ſchool-fellows as privy to the plot 
ws his life: | 
„ There's letters ſeal'd : and my two ſchool- fellows — 
e Whom I will truſt as I will adders faug' d, EY 
% They bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 
% And marſhall me to knavery: Let it work, 
«& For tis the pork, to hure the engineer 


A a 2 


356 HAMLET, 
If aught of woe, or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch, 


« Hoiſt with his own petar; and it ſhall go hard, 
„ % But I will delve one yard below their MG, 
% And blow them to the moon.“ | 
Another charge is, that „ ke comes * 10 difwb the fateral of 
 Oþkelia :* but tbe fact is otherwiſe repreſcnted in the firſt ſcene of 
the fifth ad: for when the funeral proceſhon appears, A a be 
does not ſeek, but finds,) he exclaims, | 
« The queen, the courtiers : who ig this they follow, 
« And with ſuch maimed rites?” 
nor does he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes men. 
tions that the dead body was that of his ſiſter. 
I do not perceive that he is accountable for the wadnedh of 
Ophelia. He did not mean to kill her father when concealed be. 
hind the arras, but the king: and ſtill leſs did be intend to deprive 
her of her reaſon and her life: her ſubſequent diſtradtion therefore 
can no otherwiſe be laid to his charge, than as an unforeſeen con- 
Tequence from his too ardeutly purſuing the obje& recommended 
to him by his father. 
He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophelia's grave, 
not with a deſign to inſult Laertes, but from his love to her, (which 
then he had no reaſon to conceal.) and from the bravery of ker 
brother's grids which excited him (not to condemn that brother, 
as has been ftated, but) to vie with him in the exprethon of affeQion 
i and ſorrow: ?:? 
| « Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
„% Until my eyelids will no longer wag. — 
„ Tlov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothers 
„ Could not with all their quantity of love 
„% Make up my ſum,” 
When Hamlet ſays, “ the bravery of his grief did put me into 
2 towering paſſion,” I think, he means, into a lofty expreſſion (not 
of reſentment, val) of ſorrow, So, in King John, Vol. XI. p. 354 
n. 9. 
4 She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs' tent.” 
Again, more appoſitely in the play before us: 1434 
«© The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
© (Unleſs things mortal move them not at all,) 
« Would have made milch the burning ol of heaven, 
„Aud paſſien in the gods.” | 
T may alſo add, that he neither aſſaulted, nor inſulted Laertes, 
till chat nobleman Dae. curſed bin and ſeized him by the throat. 
| | #7 | | MALONE. 


* . comes--] The words Rood thus in edit. 2778, &c. 87 II Ins, 
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' ForT. This quarry cries on havock ! —0 proud 
death! 
What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell, 4 
That thon ſo many princes, at a thot, 
So bloodily haft firack? 
1. AMB. The fight is diſmal; 
And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are ſenſeleſs, that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfill'd, 
That Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern are dead: 
Where ſhould we have our thanks? 
mos. Not from his mouth, 2 
Had it the ability of life to thank you; 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But ſince, ſo jump upon this blody queſtion, 
Yon from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd ; give order, that theſe bodies 
* on a Kage be placed to the y view; * 


= This 4 quarry Cries on 15500 !] Sir T. Hanmer reads, 

—cries out, havock ! | 
To cry on. was to exclaim againſt. I toppble, when unfair ſportf- 
wen deſtroyed more quarry or geme than was ee the cenſure 
was to. cry, Havoc. JOHNSON. | 


We have the ſame phraſeology in Othello, AR v. ſc. i: 
4 — Whole noiſe is this, that cries on murder?” 
See the note there, MALONE. | 


i What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell,] 3 hat 
alteady employed this alluſion to the Choe, or feafts of the dead, 
which were auciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned by 
Plutarch in the life of Antonius, * Our author likewiſe makes Talbot 
lay to his ſoa in tbe Firſt Part of King Henry VI + + 

No art thou come unto a ſeoft of death.” 


STERVBNS, 
bm— mouth,) i 5. . the king's. en. | 
give order, that theſe bodies 
High on 6 s Rage be placed 10 * vi; This idea was aps 85 


Aa 3 


3% HAMLET, 


And let me ſpeak, to the yet unknowing world, * 
How theſe things came about: So hall your lis Anc 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts; ” 

Of accidental jadgements, caſual llaughters; But 

Ofdeaths pat on * by cunning, and forc'd cauſe; , Eve 

And, in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook © | 

Fall'n on the inventors' heads: all this can 1 On 

Truly deliver. 8 

Foz. Let us bade to hear it, Bes 
And call the nobleſt to the audience. Fo! 
For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune; To 

J have ſome rights of memory in this kingdom, Th 
; Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. Sp. 
parently taken from Arthur Brooke's Tragicall Hyfory i n Be 
_ and Juliet. 15622 Oe 
| « The prince did Rraight ordaine, the corſes that wer founde, | 
« Should be ſet forth upon a fag: hye "ues from the 
| grounde,“ &c, STEEVENS. _ 
707 N Bloody, and unnatural ads ;] Carnal 1s a wort 

uſed by Shakſpeare as am adjeQive to carnage. RITSON, | 3 
Of ſanguinary and nanatural aQs, to which the perpetrator was the 

inſtigated by concupiſcence, or, to uſe our poet's own words, by ths 

% carnal ſtings.” The ſpeaker alludes to the murder of old Hamlet Ps 
| ky his brother, previous to his incefluous union with Gertrude, lc 


A Remarker aſks, „ was the relationſhip between the uſurper and 
the deccaled king a ſecret confined to Horatio? —No, but the 
murder of Hamlet by Claudius was a ſecret which the young 
prince bad imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to him alone; 
and io this it is be principaliy, though covertly, alludes, — Carnal 
is the reading of the only authentick copies, the quarto 1604, and 
the folio 1623 The modern editors, following a quarto of no 


authority, for carnal, read cruel, MALONE, 5 
The edition imm ediately preceding that of Mr. Malone, reads— 1 
carnal and not nue, as here aſſerted. REE D. 
* Of deaths. put on — i. 2. infigazed, produced. See Vol. xVIl 
Pp. 311. n. 9, MALONE, th 


9 and forc' A cauſe 5] Thus the ſolio. The quirtos read 


and for no cauſe, STEEVENS. 
2 


une rights of memory in {his kingdom,] Some rights, which 
re remembered. in this kingdom. MALONE, | 
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Hon. Of that I ſhall have alſo cauſe to pak: 

And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on 
more: 

But let this ſame be preſently perform'd, 

Even while men's minds are wild; leſt more miſ- 
chance, 

On plots, and errors, hen, 

FORT. Let four captains = 
Bear Hamlet, like a ſoldier, to the ſlage; 0 _ 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 0 
To have prov'd molt royally : and, for his paſſage, 

The ſoldiers' muſick, and the rites of war, 

Speak loudly for n $52 | 
Take up the bodies: Such a fight as this = _ Dn 
Becomes the field, but here ſhows much amiſs.” 
Co, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot. A dead march, 
[ Excunt, bearing off the diad bodies ;after which, 
a cal e 15 ſhot off. WE 


And from his mouth. whoſe voice with draw on more<] No is. 
the reading of the old quartos, but certainly a miſtaken one, We 
ſay, a man will no more draw breath; but that a man's voice will 
draw 20 more, is, I believe, an operon with out any authority< 
| chooſe to eſpouſe the reading of the elder folio : 

And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on more 

And this is the poet's meaning. _ Hamlet, 1 — his ay 
had ſaid s 

„% But J do prophecy, the ele gion lights 

„Ou Fortinbras: he has my dying voice; 

« So tell him," Ke. 

Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that welloge ; and very juſtly 
infers, that Hamlet's voice will be ſeconded by others, and pro- 
cure them in favour of Fortinbras's ſucceſſion, THzOBALD. 


i If the dramas of Shakſpeare were to be charaReriſed, each by 
the particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, we 
muſt allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of variety. The 
incidents are ſo numerous, that the argument of the play would _ | 
make a long tale. The ſcenes are interchangeably diverſified with — 
menjment and ſolemnity; with merriment n iactuves judicious | 


beautiful, the harmleſs, and the pious. Jounso0n, 


3 
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and indiudiive obſervations ; : and folemaity not ſtrained by poeticy 


one of b 
violence above the natural ſentiments of man. How charaden 


likely tO 


appear fromtime to time in continual ſucceſGon, exbibiting vatiog « Th 
foims of life and particular modes of converſation. The pretendeg gor cou 
madneſs of Hamlet cauſes much mirth, the mournful diſtradion gf vas ſow 
Ophelia fills the heart with tevderneſs, and every perſonage pro. inthe | 
duces the effect intended, from the apparition that in the firſt ad french « 

_ chills the blood with horror, to the fop in the laſt, that Expoſes pains tl 
affe dation to juſt coutempt. | brain : | 
The conduct is perbaps not wholly. FI eing. objediong, ſuch 2 

| The aGion is indeed for the moſt part in continual progreſiion, but teſque, 
there are ſome ſcenes which neither forward nor retard it, Ot „ Ne 
the feigned madneſs of Hainlet there appears no adequate caule, deſcribe 
for he does nothing which he might not bave done with the re. quently 
putation of ſanity. He plays the madman moſt, when he treat « T 
Ophelia with ſo wuch rudenely, which een to be uſeleſs and murder 
wanton cruelty. | 5 % | into th 
Hamlet is, through the whole vibes, rather an jiuſtrument than and wi 
an agent, After he has, by the ſtratagem of the play, convited dome, 
the king, he makes no attempt to puniſh him; and his deatli is at damua 
laſt effeded by an incident which me had no part in pro- agerav: 
ducing. cond'y 
The cataſtrophe is not very happily? oroddied ; the exchange o inceſt, 
weapons is rather an expedient of neceffity, than a ftioke of art! he pro 
A ſcheme might eaſily be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, note! 
aud Laertes with the bowl. 0 
The poet is accuſed of having ewe nile Ls; to poetical r 

y 

juſtice, and way be charged with equal negle& of poetical pro- "Wk 
bability. The apparition left the regions of the dead to liule 15 
purpoſe; the revenge which he demands is not obtained, but by - 
the death of him that was required to take it; and the gratification the y 
which would ariſe from the deſtruQion of an uſurper aud a wur- ir zd 


lie fea 
way C 
an Op 
lo be 
being 
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at all 
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out 

a 
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then 


_ derer, is abated by the untimely death of Ophelia, che young, the 


e The levity of behaviour which Hamlet aſſumes immediately aſter 

the diſappearance of the ghoſt iu the firſt ad, [ſc. v.] has been ob- 
jetted to; but the writer of ſome ſenſible 8 on this tragedy, 
publiſhed in 1736, juſtly obſerves, that the poet's objet there was, 
that Marcellus might not imagine that the ghoſt had revealed 10 
Hamlet” ſome matter of great conſequence to bim, and that he 
might not therefore be ſuſpeRed of any deep deſi gu. 


„ have heard (adds the ſame writer.) many tons wonder, 
why the poet ſhould bring in bis ghoſt iu complete armour, —l 
think theſe reaſons may be given for it. We are to conſider, tbat 
| he could introduce him in theſe drefles only; iu bis regal dreſs, in 
3 Hayic of Fronts in a common habit, or in ſome ſanlaflick 
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one of his own invention. Now let us examine, which was moſt 
likely to affed the ſpeQators with paſſions proper on the occaon.— 

« The regal babit has nothing uncommon in it, nor ſurpriſing, 
nor could it give riſe to any fine images, The habit of joterment 
vas ſomething too horrible; for terror, not horror, is to be raiſed 
jn the [pe dators. The common habit (or hahit the ville, as the 
French call it,) was by no means proper for the occafion, It re- | 
mains then that the poet {ſhould chooſe ſome habit from bis own 
brain : but this certainly could not be proper, becauſe inventicn in 
ſach a caſe would be ſo much in danger of falling into the gro- 
telque, that it was not to be hazarded. 


« Now as to the armour, it was very ſuitable to a kiog who is 
leſcribed as a great warrior, and is very particular; and conſe- 
quently aftcQs the [peRators without being fantaſtick, — 


« The king ſpurs on bis ſon to revenge his foul and unnatural 
murder, from the two conliderations chicfly; that he was ſent 
into the other world without baving bad time to repent of bis fins, 
and without the neceſſary ſacraments, according to the church of 
Rome, and that conſequently bis ſoul was to ſuffer, if not eternal 
hmuation, at leaſt a long coufſe of penance iu purgatory; which 
zgeravates the circumſtances of his brother's barbaity; and ſe- 
condly, that Denmark might not be the ſcene of uſurpation and 
inceſt, and the throne thus polluted and profaned. For theſe reaſons 
he prompts the young prince to revenge; elſe it would have been 
moie becoming the character of ſuch a prince as Hamlet's father is 
repreſented to have been, and more ſuitable to his preſent condition, 
to bave leſt his brother to the divine puniſhment, and to a poſh- 
bility of repentance ſor his baſe crime, which, by cutting Hamm off, 
he muſt be deprived of. 


« To conform to tbe eround- work of his Riot, Shakſpeare makes 
the young prince feign himſelf mad, I cannot but think this to be 
ivjudicious; for fo far from ſecuring bimſelf from any violence which 
lie feared from the uſurper, it ſeems to have been the moſt likely 
vay of getting himſelf confined, and conſequently debarred from 
an opportunity of revengiag his father's death, which vow ſeemed 
lo be his only aim; and accordingly it was the occaſion of bis 
being ſent away to England; which delign, bad it taken effed upon 


ſpeak truth, our poet by keeping too cloſe to the ground-work of. 


a all in nature, why the young prince did not put the uſurper 1 | 
death as ſoon as poſſible, eſpecially as Hamlet is repreſented as | 
youth fo brave, and ſo careleſs of his own life. 


be caſe indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, | 
% we could ſuppoſe ſuch a prince to do in parallel amines, 
there. would bave been au end of our Play. * Poet there- 


* 


lis life, he never could have revenged his father's murder. 10 


8 has fxlleu jute an abſurdity ; for there appears uo reaſon 5 


reputation, and maa'Cſ-!t his innocence, is very ſuitable to bi 
virtugus character, aa e houeſt regard that all men ſhould hav: 
not to be milrcproiont. to patterity ; tbat they may noi ſet a bad 


* 
* 
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fore was obliged to delay his hero's revenge: but then he ſhgyy Ho 
have contrived ſome good reaſon for it. e * : hy 

„ His beginning his ſcenes of Hamlet's madneſs by his behaviour * 51 
to Ophelia, was judicious, becauſe by this means he might be "ably 
thought to be mad for her, not that his brain was diſtutbed about through 
{late aitairs, which would have been dangerous, ico 

It does not appear whether Opbelia's madneſs was chicfly for got eſc? 

hei ficher's death, or for the loſs of Hamlet. It is not often thi; which C 
N young women run mad for the loſs of their fathers. It is more „Fo 
natural to ſappole that, like Chimene, in the Cid, ber great ſoroy zud lay 
proceeded rom her father's being killed by the man ſhe loved, and dving V 
i thereby making it indecent for her ever to marry him. rater o 
+ Laertes's charader is a very odd one; it is not eaſy to ſay | ſtage W 
whether it is good or bad: but his conſenting to the villainous con. 5 
trivance of the uſurper's to murder Hamlet, makes him much more 
a bad man than a good one. — It is a very nice conduct in the poet 
to make the ufurper build his ſcheme upon the generous unſuſpitious 
temper of the peiſon he intends to murder, aud thus to raiſe the 
_ prince's character by the confeſhon of his enemy; to make the 
villaia ten times more odious from his own mouth, The coutrivance 
of the foil unbated, (i, e. without a button,) is methinks too groſs 
a deceit to go Yoawn even with a man of the moſt uululpicious 
nature, ; K | | < | e 

© Laertes's death and the queen's are truly poetical juſtice, and 
very naturally brought about, although I do not conceive it ſo Th 
eaſy to change rapiers in a ſcuiſle without knowing it at the tiae, the | 
The death of the queen is particularly according to ihe ſtrideſtrules d 

of poetical juſtice; for ſhe loſes her life by the villainy of the very r 
Perſon, who had been the cauſe of all her crimes. | 25 | 

«© Since the poet deferred ſo lov the uſurper's death, we mul = 

_ own that hie has very naturally elfeAed it, aud fill added ſteſn 8 
. crimes to thoſe the murderer had alteady committed. | of t 

«© Upon Laertes's repentance for contriving the death of Hamlet, plici 
one cannot bat fel ſome ſentiments of pi:y for him; but who can | the i 
ſee or reid the death of the young prince without meltiug into tenz is ta 
and compaſſion? Horatio's earngſt deſire to die with the prince, the 

thus not to (urvive his friend, gives a ſtrouger idea of bis friendſhip 1 
for Hamlet in the few lines on that occaſion, than many adions 07 1 
expr. ſhons could poſſibiy have done. And Hamlet's begging bin but 
lo draw his breath in is harſh world a liitle longer, to clear bis <p> 


ſen 
ſ al 


| | wa * 5 ng 
example, when iu feality they have (et a good obe: which 1 the but 
only motive that caa, in tealon, recommend the love of fame and 4 


glory. 
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uld % Horatio's defire of having the bodies carried to a ſtage, &c. 
i very well imagined, and was the beft way of ſatisfying the re- 
veſt of his deceaſed friend: and he ads in this, and in all points, 
ſuitably to the manly honeſt character, under which he is drawn 
throughout the piece, Beſides, it gives a ſort of content to the 
zudience, that though their favourite (which muſt be Hamlet) did 
dot eſcape with life, yet the greateſt amends will be made him, 
which can be in thivazzorld, viz, juſtice dove to bis memory. | 
© Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the cloſe of the play, 
and lays a very juſt claim to the throne of Denmark, as he had the 
hing voice of the prince. He in a few words gives a noble cha- 
ater of Hamlet, and ſerves to carry off the deceaſed hero from the 


no malter in the phraſe that might in dite the author of efſeflions 
but called it an heneſt method. They who ſuppoſe the pallage 
given to be ridiculed, muſt needs ſuppoſe” this characer io be 


ay ſ ſtage with the honours due to his birth and merit,” MALONE, 

u. . , 73 N N f : By 54 

re 

et 7 

If . ; 

le wo * 

le 

ce 5 SY | 

l ACT 11 .SCENE--. 

0 The rugged Pyrrhus, he, &c.] The two greateſt poets of this and 

L the laſt age, Mr, Dryden, in the preface to Troilus ond Cr:fſida, 

4 and Mr. Pope, in his note on tbis place, have concurred in thinking 

! that Shakſpeare produced this long paſſage with deſigu to ridicule 
and expoſe the bombaſt of the play from whence it was taken; and 

4-1 that Hamlet's commendation of it is purely jronical. This is be- 

; come the general opinion. I think juſt otherwiſe ; and that it was 
given with commendation to upbraid the falſe taſte of the audience 
of that time, which would not ſuffer them to do juſtice to the fim- 

[ plicity and ſublime of this produdion. And I reaſon, firſt, from 

l | the charader Hamlet gives of the play, from whence the paſſage 

; is takeu. Secondly, from the paſſage itſelf, And thirdly, from 

| the effect it had on the audience. He | 

Let us conſider the chara&er Hamlet gives of it. The play ] 

| remember, pleaſed not the million; tas gaviare to the generals 

; but it was (as I received it, and others, whoſe Judgement in ſuch 

| malters cried in the top of mine) an excellent play, welt digeſied in the 

ſcenes, ſet down with as much mod, as cunning, T1 remember one 

| ſaid, there was no ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury; nor 

| 
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matter in the phraſe ihat might indite the author of afſeftion, i. e. dor 


purely ironical, But if ſo, it is the firangeRt irony that ever Va jum an 
written. It. pleaſed not the multitude, This we muſt coucludy Aroyer: 
to be true, however ironical the reſt be, Now the reaſon given of 
the deſigned ridicule is the ſuppoſed bombaſt. But thoſe were the To, 
very plays, which at that time we kuow took with the multing, | 
And Fletcher wrote a kind of Rehearſal purpoſely to expoſe the, To, 
But fay it is bombaſt, and that therefore it took not with the ny, Wow thi 
titude, Hamlet preſently tells us what it was that diſpleaſed they, norm, i! 
There was no ſalt in the lines to make the mailer ſavoury; ny 1 Virgil's 
malter in the phraſe that might inaite the author of affetlion; jy deen car 
called it an honeft method, Now whether a perſqn ſpeaks It onically raved, 
or no, when he quotes others, yet common ſenſe requires hy 3. Tl 
ſhould quote what they fay. Now it could not be, if this play recital. 
diſpleaſed becauſe of the bombaſt, that thoſe whom it diſpleaſg deeply 
ſhould give this reaſon for their diflike, The ſame incoulifleccis with it. 
and abſurdities abound in every other part of Hailet's ſpeech, for the 
ſuppoſing it to be ironical; but take him as ſpeaking bis ſenti But out 
ments, the whole is of a piece; and to this purpoſe. The ply, | 2nd un 
remember, pleaſed not the multitude, and the reaſon was, its beiop nce bo 
wrote on the rules of the aucient drama; to which they were entite | 
ſtrangers. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of thoſe for whole 
Judgement I have the higheſt efteem, it was an excellent play, ul 
digejied in the ſcenes, i. e. where the three unities were well pre. 9 
ſeived. Set down with as much modeſly as cunning, i. e. where uot had | 
only the art of compoſition, but the ſimplicity of nature, va [eden 
carefully atteuded ro, The characters were a faithful pidute of re. 
life aud manners, in which nothing was overcharged. into farce, poet þ 
But theſe qualities, which gained my eſteem, loft the publicks de, 
For I remember, one ſaid, There was no ſait in the lines to nale lit 
matler ſavowy, i. e. there was yot, according to the mode of that | 
time, a fool or clown, to joke, quibble, and talk freely. Nor u Not tl 


none of thoſe paſſionate, pathetick love ſcenes, ſo ellential to no- 
deru tragedy, But le callrd it an honeſt methud, i. e. be owned, 


however taflelrſs this method of writing, on the ancient plan, waste Ta 
our times, yet it was chaſte and pure; the Gdillioguiſhing charader Ss 
of the Greek drama. I uced only make one obſervation on al WW: 
this; that, thus interpreted, it is the julteft piture of a good tragedy, who 
wrote on the ancicnt rules. -And that I have rightly interpreted have 
it, appears farther from what we find in the old quaito,-48 treſs, 
done method, as ukoleſome as ſweet, and by very much move Hale ſays 

SOME than FINE, 1. e. it had a natural beauty, but none of be 
fucus of falſe art. e NES 1 2, 
2. A ſecond proof that this ſpeech was given to be admired, i | Ott 
from the intinfic merit of the ſpeech itfclf ; which contains ihe 5gu 
ay, 


2 ecſcription of a circumſtance very bappily imagiaed, pamely, 
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um and Priam's falling together, with the effe& it had on the 
firoyer- 858 | We 
ji helliſh Pyrrhus, &c. 

To, Repugnant to command. 

The unnerved father falls, &. 

To, — So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, _ ES . 
ow this circumſtance, illuſtrated with the fine ſimilitude of the 
arm, is ſo bighly worked up, as to have well deſerved a place in 
Vitgil's ſecond book of the Entid, even though the work had 
deen carried on to that perfeQion which the Roman poet had con- 
reived, | 8 ME. „„ h x | | | | 
3, The third proof is, from the effeds which followed on the 
recital, Hamlet, his beſt charaQer, approves it; the player is 
deeply affeded in repeating it; and only the fooliſh Polonius tired 
vith it. We bave ſaid enough before of Hamlet's ſentiments. As 
for the player, he changes colour, and the tears ſtart from his eyes. 
But our author was too good a judge of nature to make bombaſt 
20d unnatural ſentiment produce ſuch an efled. Nature and Ho- 
nce both inſtructed binn 8 : 

Si vis me flere, dolendum ef | | 

Primum iff. tibi, tunc tua me infortunia læ dent, 

Telephe, vel Peleu. MALE sI MANDATA LOQUERIS, 

Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. | N „ | 
And it may be worth obſerving, that Horace gives this precept 
particularly to ſhow, that bombaſt and unnatural ſentiments are 
incapable of moving the tender paſſions, which he is direQing the 
poet how |to raiſe, For, in the lines juſt before, he gives this 


Telephus & Peleus, cùm pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia verba. 8 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies have 
had this effe Ft. But then it always proceeds from one or other of 
theſe cauſes, 2 | e „„ 
1. Either when the ſubje& is domeſtic, and the ſcene lies at 
home; the ſpedtators, in this caſe, become interefted in the fot- 
tunes of the diſtreſſed; and their thoughts are ſo much taken up 
| vith the ſubjed, that they are not at liberty to attend to the poct; 
who otherwiſe, by his faulty ſeniimen:s and diction, would 


| have flifled the emotions ſpringing up from a ſenſe of the diſ- 
rel, But this is nothing to the caſe in band, For, as Hamlet 


lays | FIT $2 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 22a 
2. When bad lines raiſe this affedion, they are bad in the other 


| itfeme; low, abjeRt, and groveling, inſtead of being highly 
| figurative and ſwelling; yet, when attended with a natural fimpli- 


tity, they bave force enough to ſtrike illiterate and fi mple minds, 
The tragedies of Banks will juſtify both theſe pbſervations, _ 
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But if an y one will Qill ſay, that Shakſpeare intended to repre; Mot the 
ſent a player unnaturally and fantaſtically affected, we mul appel but to b 
to Hamlet, that is, to Shakſpeare himſelf in this matter; 90 cannot b 
on the reflection he makes upoa the player's emotion, in order 1g has the 


excite his own revenge, gives not the leaſt hint that the player have 3 Al 
was unnaturally or injudiciouſly moved. On the contrary, jj of wre 
fine deſcription of the aQor's emotion ſhows, he thought jult oe ) tlie 

| 5 9 Ca” e this ſpe« 


wile: ae 
SID N this player here, 8 | to allun 
. But in a fiflion, in a dream of aſſion, | That 
Could force his ſoul [6 to his own conceit, pallages 
That from her working all. his viſage wand: : lihink, e 
Tears in his eyes, dijirattion in his aſpict, , hall ch. 
A brown voreh, ee. | : _ 
And indeed had Hamlet eſteemed this emotion any thing yn 8 
tural, it bad been a very improper circumſtance to ſpur him to tj 
purpoſe, | | % os DN Et offs, 

As Shakſpeare has here ſhown the effe&s which a fine deſcription And ay 
of nature, heightened with all the ornaments of art, had upon a | 
intelligent player, whoſe buſineſs habituates him to enter intimatcly 
and deeply into the characters of men and manners, and to git 
nature its free workings on all occabons; ſo he has artfully ſhow 
what effects the very ſame ſcene would have upon a quite different 


q 


4 


man, Polonins ; by nature, very weak and very artificial [two qu Nov 
lities, though commonly enough joined in life, yet penerally vo WA wheth 
much diſguiſed as not to be ſeen by common eyes to be together: them 
and which an ordinary poet durſt not have brought ſo near one lame 
another]; by diſcipline, praftiſed in a ſpecies of wit and eloquence, chara. 
which was ſtiff, forced, and pedantic; and by trade a politician, pallag 


and there fore, of conſequence, without any of the affeding no- BS 
tices of humanity. Such is the man whom Shakſpeare has judi- Perch 
_ ciouſly choſen to repreſent the falſe tafte of that audience which 
had condemned the play here reciting, When the aQor comes t 
the fineſt and moſt pathetic part of the ſpeech, Polonius cities out 
| This 3s too long; on which Hamlet, iu contempt of is il 
judgement, replies, It ſhall to the barber's with thy beard; {ite 
timating that, by this judgement, it appeared that all his wif 
dom lay in his length of beard]. Prizthee, ſay on. He's ſit 
a jig or a tale of bawdry [the common entertainment of that tine; 
as well as this, of the people] or he ſleeps; ſay on. And jet 
this man of modern taſte, who flood all this time perfedly un. 
moved with the forcible imagery of the relator, no ſooner heat, 
amongſt many good things, obe quaint and fantaſtical word, pul 
in, I ſuppoſe, purpoſely for this end, than he profeſſes his app!0- 
| bation of the propriety and dignity of it. That's good. Mobled 
queen is good. On the whole then, I think, it plainly appeath 


— 
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hat the long quotation is not given to be ridiculed and laughe 4 at, 


ke © bs admired, The cbaraQer given of the play, by Hamlet, 
who znnot be ironical. The paſſage itſelf is extremely beautiful, It 
ler 1 12s the effect tbat all pathetick relations, naturally written, ſhould 
player have; and it is condemned, or regarded wich indifference, by one 
\ th of 2 wrong, unnatural taſte. From hence. (to obſerve it by the 
other way) the adors, in their repreſentation of ibis play, may learn how - 
this ſpeech ought to be ſpoken, and what appearance Hamlet ought 
do allume during the recital, . | | 
That which ſupports the common opinion, concerning this 
pallage, is the turgid expreſhon in ſome parts of it; which, they 
\hink, could never be given by the poet to be commended, We 
ball cherefore, in the next place, examine the lines moſt obnoxious. 
to cenſure, and ſee how much, allowing the charge, this will make 
for the induktion of their coucluſion: N s 
r. Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage ſirikes wide, 9 8 
0 lig But will tie Hi and wind of his fell ſword | 
The urnerved father falls, 
tion And again, | 1 F 
n a0 Out, out, thou firumpet fortune! All you gods, 
acl In general ſy nad, take away her power : 5 
give Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, ; 
Own And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
rent As low as to the fuends, | | 5 : 5 
JUle Now whether theſe be bombaſt or not, is not the queflion; but 
' lo WS victher Shakſpeare eſtcemed them ſo. That he did not fo eſteem 
er: them appears from his baving uſed the very fame thoughts in the 
one lame expreſſions, in his beſt plays, and given them to his principal 
"ce, | charaers, where be aims at the ſublime. As in the tollowing 
= Troilus, in Troilus and Creſſida, far outſtrains the execution of 
ith Pyrrhus's ſword in the character he gives of HeQor's : | 
ug | + When many times the caiüve Grecians fall 
2 « Even in the fan aud wind of your fair ſword, 
i « You bid them riſe and live.“ | 458 | 1 
* | Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, rails at fortune in the ſame 
m man ner: 2 | 8 85 | : | 
I „% No, let me ſpeak, and let me rail ſo high, | 
ne; | % That the falſe huſwife Fortuue break her wheel, 
ye | % Provok'd at my offence,” 5 „„ EE 
in but another uſe may be made of theſe quotations; a diſcovety 
ns, | of this recited play: which, letting us into a circumfſlance of our 
ut author's life (as a writer) hitherto unknown, was the reaſon I bave 
0. been ſo large upon this queſtion, I ibink theo it appears, from 
110 what has been ſaid, that the play in diſpute was Slakſpeare's own 5 


15; 


| 4d that this was the occaſion of writing it. He was defitous, as 


. 48 7 


acmquainted with the writings of Homer; and, in this iuflance, 
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ſoon as he bad found his firength, of reftoring the chaftench, 2nd 
regularity of the ancient flage : and therefore compoſed this in. 
gedy on the model of the Greek drama, as may be ſeen by throui 
o mucli action into relation. But his attempt proved fruitleſs; 2d 
the raw, unnatural tafle, then prevalent, forced him back apain 
into his old Gothic manner. For which he took this revenge 
upon his audience, WARBURTON. SS TOES | 


I formerly thought that the lines which have given riſe to the 
foregoing obſervations, were extraded from ſome old play, 9 
which it appeared to me probable that Chriſtopher Marlowe un 
the author; but whatever Shakſpeare's view in producing then 
may have been, | am now decidedly of opinion they were writ 
by himſelf, not in any former unſucceſsful piece, but expreſs]y far 
the play of Hamlet, It is obſervable that what Dr. Warburig 
calls „ the fine fimilitude of the ſtorm, is likewiſe found in or 
poet's Venus and Adonis. MALONE, | 5 | 
Ihe praiſe which Hamlet beftows on this picce is certainly dif 
fembled, and agrees very well with the character cf madneſs, which, 
| befvre witneſſes, he thought it neceſſary to ſupport. The ſpeecht 
belore us have fo little merit, that nothing but an affeRatian of fin. 
_ gularity, could have influenced Dr. Warburton to undertake their 
| defence. The poet, perhaps, meant to exhibit a juſt reſemblance 
of ſome of the plays of his own age, in which the faults were 100 
general aud too glaring to permit a few ſplendid paſſages to atone 

5 for them. The player kus his trade, and ſpoke the lines in an 
_  affeQing manner, becauſe Hamlet had declared them to be pathetich, 
or wight be in reality a little moved by them; for, „ There ate 
leſs degrees of nature (ſays Dryden) by which ſome faint emotions 
of pity and terror are raiſed in us, as a leſs engine will raiſe a le 
Proportion of weight, though not fo much as one of Archimedes 
making.” The mind of the prince, it muſt be confeſſed, was fited 
for the reception of gloomy ideas, and his tears were ready ata 
light ſolicitation, It is by no means proved, that Shakſpeare ba 
employed the ſame thoughts clothed in the ſame expreſſions , in his bf 
| plays. If he bids the falſe huſwife fortune break her wheel, be does 
not delire her to break all its ſpokes; nay, even its periphery, and malt 
uſe of the nave afterwards for ſuch an immeaſurable caſt, Though 
if what Dr. Warburton has ſaid ſhould be found in any inftance 
to be exactly true, what can we infer from thence, but that Shake 
| ſpeare was ſometimes wrong in ſpite of conviction, and in tbe hu 
of writing committed thoſe very faults which his judgement coull 
deteR in others? Dr. Warburton is inconſiſtent in his aſſertions 
concerning the literature of Shakſpeare. In a note on Trollus ons | 
Cre ſſidu, he affirms, that his want of learning kept him from being 


would ſuppoſe him capable of producing a complete tragedy wriiteh 
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an le cacti 1 and that FE ſpeech before us bad fulbcient werit 
10 entitle it to a place in the ſecond book of Virgil's Antid, cven 
though the work had been carried to that e which the Roman 
jet had conceived.® | 
Had Sbakſpeare made one unſucceſsful attempt in the manner of 
the ancients (that he had any knowledge of their rules, remains 
to be proved,) it would certainly bave been recorded by coutem- 
porary writers, among whom Ben Jonſon would have been the firſt; 
Had his darling ancients been unſkilfully imitated by a rival poet, 
be would at leaft have preſerved the memory of the fad, to ſhow 
how unſafe it was for any one, who was not as thorough a ſcholar | 
as himſelf, to have meddled with their ſacred remains. | | 
« Within that circle none durſt walk but he.” He has repres : 
ſented Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of thoſe 
claſſick authors, whoſe architecture he undertook to corred; in his 
Poctaſter he has in ſeveral places hinted at our poet's in judicious uſe 
of words, and ſeems to have pointed his ridicule more thau onee 
at ſome of his deſcriptions and charagers. It is true that he has 
praiſed him, but it was not while that praiſe could have been of 
any ſervice to him; and poſthumous applauſe is always to be had on 
eaſy conditions. Bappy it was for Shakſpeare, that he took nature 
for his guide, and, engaged in the warm purſuit of her beauties, 
left to Jonſon the repoſitories of learning: ſo has beeſcaped a cou- 
tet which might have rendered his life uneaſy, and bequeathed 40 
our poſſeſſion the more valuable copies from nature herſelf; for | 
Sbakſpeare was (ſays Dr. Hurd, in his notes on Horace's Art of 


ſuperſtition. And he owed this felicity, as he did ſome others, to 
his want of what is called the advantage of a learned education, 
Thus uninfluenced by the weight of early prepoſſeſſion, he ſtruck at 
once into the road of nature and common ſenſe: and without de- 
ſpning, witbout knowing it, hath left us in bis hiflorical plays, 
with all their anomalies, an exaQer reſemblance of the Athenian 
Nage than is any where to be found in its moſt profeſſed adwirzrs 
and copyifls.” Again, ibid: ++ It is poſhble, there are, who think 
« want of ones as well as vaſt ſyperiority of penis, bath con- 


\ 


FI appears tome not only that Shakſpeate had the favourable opinion | 
of theſe lines which he makes Hamlet expreſs, but that they were ex! - 
tracted from ſome play which he, at a more early period, had either pro- 
duced or projected upon the ſtory of Dido and Eneas. The verſesrecited are 
farſuperior ts thoſe of any coeval writer: the parallel paſſage in Marlowe 
and Nashe's Dido will not bear the compariſon. Poſſibly, indeed, it might 

have been his firſt attempt, before the divinity that lodg'd within kim had n- 
fructed him to deſpiſe the tumid and unnatural ſtyle ſo much and ſo un- 
Juſtly admited in his predeceſſors or contemporaries, and which he aſter, 
"ard fo happily ARCs in „the hs TS vaine of Ancient Fiſtol. 1998 


8 RirsO „ 
vor. XXII. „„ 


Poetry) ** the firft that broke through the bondage of claſſical Fo 
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tributed to lift this aſtoniſhinithipg mau, to the glory of being efleemg 
the mot original THINKER and SPEAKER, boce the times of 
Homer.“ 


. Lo this extract 1 may add the ſentiments of Dr, Edward Youn 
on the lame occalion. + Who knows whether Shakſpeare might 
not have thought lefs, if he had read more? Who knows if he 
might not have laboured under the load of Jonſon's learning, az 
Enceladus under Etna? His mighty genius, indeed, through thy 
zo mountainous oppreſſion would have breathed out ſome of his 
18 puilhable fire ; yet poſſibly, he might not have riſen up int 

at giant, that much more than common man, at which we noy 
3 with amazement and delight. Perhaps he was as learned x; 
his dramatick province required; for whatever other learning he 
wanted, he was maſter of two. books, which the laſt conllagration 
alone can deltroy; the book of nature, and that of man, Thel 
he bad by heart, and has tranſcribed many admirable pages of them 
into his immortal works. Theſe are the fountain-head, when 
the Caſtalian ſtreams of original compoſition flow; and theſe ate 
often mudded by other waters, though waters in their diſtind 
channel, molt wholeſome' and pure; as two chemical liquors, 
ſeparately clear as cryſtal, grow fonl by mixture, and offend the 
tight, So that he had not only as much learning as his dramatick 
province required, but, perhaps as it could ſafely bear, If Milton 
had ſparcd ſome of his learning, his muſe would have gaiued more 
glory than he would uave loſt by it. | 


Conjeflurey's on Original Compoſition 
5 The firſt rank of Voltaire on this tragedy, is that the former 
king bad been poiſoned by his brother and lis guten. The guilt 
of the latter, however, is far from being aſcertained. The Ghoſt 
torbears to.accuſe her as an acceſſary, and very forcibly recom- 
mends her to the mercy of her ſon. I may add, that her conſcience 
appears undiſturbed during the exhibition of the mock tragedy, 
winch produces fo viſible a diſorder in ber huſband who was really 
criminal. The laſt obſervation of the ſame author has no greater 
degree of veracity to boaſt of; for now, ſays he, all the adors in 
the piece are ſwept away, and one Monſieur Fortenbras is intro- 
duced.to conclude it. Can ,this be true, when Horatio, Olrick, 
Voltiimand, and Cornelius ſurvive? Theſe, together with the 
whole court of Deumark, are ſuppoſed to be preſent at the catal- 


trophe, fo that we are not indebted to the Norwegian chief lor 


having kept the Rage from va cancy. 


Monſieur de Voltaire has lince traufmitted, in an epilile to the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, ſome remarks on the late French trank- 


lation of Sbakſpeare; but, alas! no traces of genius or vigour are 


| diſcovetable in this rend repetita, which is notorious ouly {or its 
| inlipidity, fallaey, and malice, 


It ſerves indeed to ſhow an appar 
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ent decline of talents and ſpirit in its writer, who no longer relies 
on his own ability to depreciate a rival, but appeals in a plaintive - 
Brain to the queen and princeſſes of France for their aſſiſtance to flop 
be further circulation of Shakſpeare's renown, 1 Wes 
Impartiality, veverthcleſs, muſt acknowledge that his private 
correſpondence diſplays a ſuperior degree of animation. Perhaps 
an ague ſhook him when he appealed to the publick on this ſubjeQ; 
but the effects of a fever ſeem to predominate in his ſubſequent 


Fee etter to Monſieur D'Argeuteuil on the ſame occaſion; for ſuch a 
© letter it is as our John Dennis (while his frenzy laſted) might be 
1. ſuppoſed to have written, ** C'eſt moi qui autrefois parlai le pre- 
* mier de ce Shakſpeare : c'eſt moi qui le premier montrai aux Fran- 
| 1 cois quelques perles que Javois trouvé dans ſon enorme fumier.“ 
the Mrs. Montague, the juſtly celebrated authoreſs of the Eſſay on the 
Jef genius and writings of our author, was in Paris, and in the circle 
1 where theſe ravings of the Frenchman were firſt publickly recited, 
800 On bearing the illiberal expreſſion already quoted, with no leſs ele- 3 
th gence than readineſs ſhe replied—** C'eſt un fumier qui a feriiliſe 4 
ng une terre bien ingrate. — lu ſhort, the author of Tayre, Mahomet, 1 
_ and Semiramis, poſſeſſes all the miſchievous qualities of a midvight 
he felon, who, in the hope to conceal his guilt, ſets the houſe be haz 
1 | robbed on fire. 3 „ . : be. 2 1 
By As for Meſhieuts D'Alembert and Marmontel, they might ſafely _ 9 
iro be paſſed over with that negled which their -impoience of criticiſm _ | 4M 
deſerves. Voltaire, in ſpite of his natural diſpoſition to vilify an "5 _ 
Engliſh poet, by adopting ſentiments, charaQers, and ſituations | | "4 
1. from Shakſpeare, has beftowed on him involuntary praiſe. Hap- —W 
er | pily, he has not been diſgraced by the worthleſs encomiums or diſ- 4 4 
It figured by the aukward imitations of the other pair, who “ follow _ 2 
I in the chace not like hounds that hunt, but like thoſe who fill up tbe 8 
|. cry,” When D'Alembert declares that more ſterling ſenſe is to be | Fe = 
e met with in ten French verſes than in thirty Engliſh ones, contempt = 
1 is all that he provokes, — ſuch contempt as can only be exceeded by 
y that which every ſcholar will expreſs, who may chance to look into 
r | the proſe tranſlation of Lucan by Marwontel, with the vain expec- 
1 | tation of diſcovering either the ſenſe, the ſpicit or the whole of the 
: origiual, STEEVENS, es: 9 TED 
RE. 
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